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THE TABULAR VIEW 


A rticles in this issue relating to the Seventy-Fifth 
L Anniversary of M.I.T. include President Karl T. 
Compton’s “Whither Bound?” and Treadwell Cleve¬ 
land’s “Technology Revisited.” At his graduation 
from Williams College in 1897, Mr. Cleveland delivered 
the Philosophical Oration, and he was the author of the 
Graves Prize Essay. With these bays and laurels he en¬ 
tered the School of Philosophy at Columbia University 
and received his Master of Arts degree in 1898. After a 
year in the United States Poorest Service, he was ap¬ 
pointed a fellow in P.sychology in Clark University, 
at that time exclusively a graduate school, under 
G. Stanley Hall. Now associated with publishing activi¬ 
ties of the In.stitute, Mr. Cleveland has had extensive 
experience as author, editorial writer, and teacher. 
We welcome his paper as the objective view of one 
educated entirely in the liberal arts. <L Dr. Compton 
this year retires as President of the xVmerican Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 



GUARANTEED RESEARCH 

• A definite price for successful 
results. There is no charge unless 
your requirements are met. 

• Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering ■■ >• >■ Developments, 
models, production and testing. 


I N our February i.ssue Dr. Philip M. Morse, A.s.si.st- 
ant Professor in the Department of Physics at 
M.I.T., contributed an article on the neutron which 
was a di.stinguished piece of .scientific exposition for 
the layman. Again this month, in his article on the sur¬ 
face of metals. Dr. Morse clarifies and illuminates an 
obscure and ilifficult problem of science. Dean A. 
Fales, Associate Professor of Automotive Engineering in 
the Institute’s Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
knows the whims and frailties of the modern automobile. 
As he makes road test after road test of present-day 
models, he spots the many opportunities for increasing 
safety which he describes in his article on page 276. In 
a recent address before the Greater New York Safety 
Conference, Professor Fales’ emphasis on the need for 
more safety caused widespread comment and aiiproval. 

W E welcome to membership in the Cover Club 
W. C. West, ’ll, of Chicago who contributes 
“Translucence” to our jacket this month as well as 
“Patrol” (page 272). We recently had the plea.sure of 
viewing a large exhibition of Mr. West’s pictures, and a 
stimulating experience it proved to be. He has a vast 
competence, not only on location wdth his camera, but in 
the dark room with his enlarger. His sense of the dra¬ 
matic is ably abetted by his skill in tones and his 
versatility in print making. As Secretary, and then 
President, of the Chicago Camera Club, he has by pre¬ 
cept and stimulation been influential in raising the 
standards of amateur photography. C. We salute with 
appreciation the numerous candidates who, with jirints 
large and small, have presented themselves for member¬ 
ship in the Cover Club. We have already selected for use 
on forthcoming covers several photographs submitted by 
them. There is no limit to the number of applicants; we 
invite all who have unusual prints suitable for the cover 
to .send them to us. 


CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 


West Orange, New Jersey 


THIS EXHAUST GAS 


GIVES RESULTS 

on the road as well 
as in the shop . . . 

Fleet owners, motor rnanufac* 
lurers and service men know 
that from 15% to 30% of 
motor fuel is frequently wasted because of imprmier car¬ 
buretor adjustment. The Cambridge Exhaust Gas Tester is 
a most satisfactory instrument to eliminate this waste. It 
guides prosier carburetor adjustments for roaii conditions 
because with it data mav be actually taken on the road. 
The unique mounting o( the moving element withstands 
shocks of road testing. It is not only rugged but gives 
almost instantaneous results. Send for Bulletin T. 

OTHER CAMBRIDGE PRODUCTS 

MoiAtur« Indicators and Recorders Physical Testini; Instruments 
Surface Pyrometers Laboratory Insts. for A.C. and 

Galvanometers EnsineerinK Instruments 

C»as Analysis Equipment Physiological Instruments 

and other Mechanical and Electrical Inatrurnenta 

CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT CP Jnc 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision. Inatruments 

3732 Grand Central Terminal^ \ew York City 
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"A true conception of a great cable invention is one which removes otherwise 
insurmountable obstacles to further progress and at the same time permits the 
operator to show great savings." 


Bennett 

OILOSTATIC 

(Reg. U. S. Pat. OfF.) 

TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


ALREADY OPERATING AT 66,000 AND 132,000 VOLTS 


OILOSTATIC TRANS¬ 
MISSION SYSTEM is a 
flexible and economical 
means of getting high volt¬ 
age circuits through con¬ 
gested districts and solving 
difficult right of way problems. 

It is competitive with open wire con¬ 
struction under many conditions. 

Simple of construction and opera¬ 
tion, OILOSTATIC is a new trans¬ 
mission system with ingenious equip¬ 
ment. Instead of cables in ducts, the in¬ 
sulated conductors are in buried metal 
pipe filled with oil under pressure. It 
has no lead sheath and is of rugged 
construction throughout. 

Donald R. Stevens, '11, Vice President 


OILOSTATIC TRANS¬ 
MISSION SYSTEM af¬ 
fords higher dielectric 
strength and greater cur¬ 
rent carrying capacity .With 
the oil under pressure, voids 
in the insulation do not occur. 

OILOSTATIC makes available 
underground voltages higher than 
132 , 000 . 

Study of the distinct advantages 
of OILOSTATIC TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEM will show the possibilities 
for savings in construction and 
maintenance. Inquiries on specific 
projects are invited. Please use 
coupon. 

Robert J. Wiseman, ’12, Chief Engineer 
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THE OKONITE COMPANY | 

T**- PASSAIC, N. J. I 

Request for recently published article on | 

OILOSTATIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEM | 

NAME. I 

ADDRESS. I 

COMPANY. I 

I 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 

Founded 1878 and 

HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 


THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

Washington 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles Seattle 

Dallas 

Atlanta 

Factories: Passaic, N. J. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Paterson, N. J. 
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STANDARDS 


Plymouth Cordage Company has always recog¬ 
nized and assumed its obligation to produce a 
rope that is safe to use in hazardous work. Every 
coil of Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope, for 
well over a century, has been made to standards 
which were established with the realization that 
the safety of human life and valuable property is 
often dependent upon its faithful performance. 

These Safety Standards are among the invisible 
elements which are built into Plymouth Rope. 
Safety Standards control the selection of fiber — 
they help to maintain the quality of the workman¬ 
ship — they call for rigid inspection of materials 
and laboratory and service tests of finished prod¬ 
uct. The Plymouth Cordage Company has an 
enviable record in accident prevention in its own 
plant. Ropemakers who work Safely naturally 
build strength and safety into the product of their 
labor. 

Plymouth quality results in rope of greater 
strength and flexibility, longer life, marked 
economy — which meet most efficiently the ex¬ 
acting needs of industry and commerce. Plym¬ 
outh Cordage Company, North Plymouth, Mass, 
and Welland, Canada. Sales Branches: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleve¬ 
land, New Orleans, San Francisco. 
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Is safe piping design 
costing too much ? 


It is “safety at any cost” in power piping. But what cost? In many 


cases, unquestionable safety with maximum efficiency is attained at the 
lowest cost through the use of Pittsburgh Piping Creased Bends with 
Corrugated Tangents. The stress and bending moment at the flanged 
connection of such a bend are as much as 75% less than with plain bend 
and smooth tangent of similar dimensions. Creased bends may be made 
with much shorter radii and their use often eliminates the need for 
building alterations. The solution of many piping problems will be 
found in the use of Creased Bends with Corrugated Tangents. 

PITTSBURGH PIPING 85 EQUIPMENT CO. 

Howard H. McClintic, Jr., M.I.T. ’19, Executive Vice President 

18 FORTY-THIRD STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING 



In designing piping for flexibility, over-safe 
guessing is impossible if economy is to be 
achieved. Yet accurate work involves a tre¬ 
mendous number of calculations. These time- 
consuming tasks have been done for you, and 
the whole subject authoritatively covered in 
the Pittsburgh Piping Design Manual, 
just published. The book will prove invaluable 
to those who design piping and we urge engi¬ 
neers in this field to write for a copy before 
the supply is exhausted. No charge or obliga¬ 
tion. Please use your business stationery. 
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Phelps Dodge 


COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 



REG U PIKT OPP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 

40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

Specializing in llie manufacture and 
sale of products made from copper 
mined hy Phelps Dodge Corporation, and 
operating the following units 



AMERICAN COPPER PRODUCTS DIVISION, 

with nulls at Bay way, N. J.; manufacturers of copper 
rods, wire, strij), bus bars and special shapes, strand, 
trolley wires, brass and bronze wire and strip, 
weatherproof wire and P.D.C.P. hollow cables. 



HOLLOW CONDUCTOR 



CON DENSER tubes' 
AND COPPER PIPING 


BRITISH AMERICAN TUBE DIVISION, 

with mills at Bayway, N. J.; mannfactnrers of 
“ Bulldog Brand ” condenser and beat exchanger 
tubes, brass, bronze, and copper tubes, copper and 
brass pipe, copfter water tubes, brass and bronze rods 
and extruded sba{)es. 




MACNET WIRE AND COILS 



P-M'C METAL FOR CASTINOS 


INCA MANUFACTURING DIVISION, 

with mills at Fort Wayne, Tudiana, and Los Angeles, 
California; manufacturers of enameled copper wire, 
enameled fabric covered co[)per wire, single and dou¬ 
ble cotton or silk covered cojtper wire, single and 
double cotton or paper covered rectangular and 
square copper w ire, coils and transformers. 

P-M-G METAL DIVISION, 
with mills at Bay way, N. J.; manufacturers of copper 
alloy products, having special corrosion resistance 
and high physical qualities; rods, bars, wire, tul)ing 
and littings, strip, sheet, rigid conduit, electric 
metallic tubing, sand castings and forgings. 



MAGNET WIRE FOR MOTORS 



PM-G METAL 
FOR EXTRUDED SHAPES 



HABIRSHAW CABLE & WIRE DIVISION, 

with mills at Yonkers, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.; 
manufacturers of paper and varnished cambric insu¬ 
lated power cables; oil-filled and pressure cables; 
telephone, telegraph and signal wires; rubber and 
lead covered cables; also Habirshaw “Flame-Stop” 
Safecote rubber covered wires and cables — the 
quality product — for building uses. 



UNDERGROUND CABLES 
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BLtKCHtnD] 


Blanchard 

moil rOWKIC VEIITICAI. 

Surface Ciriiiders 

Is this flat surface a Blanchard job? 

The question is always worth asking, if better 
tlian a roughing cut is required. The piece inav he 
a casting, forging, or made from rolled stock; it 
may have parallel sides or be irregular; it may be 
steel, cast iron, brass, or non-metallic; if it has a 
flat surface to be machined the question "Is this a 
Blanchard job?" is worth asking. 

Let us study the job, estimate production or 
grind sample pieces, and recommend the right 
machine and method of chucking. 

We have a fund of experience, gained in apply¬ 
ing Blanchard Grinding to‘a wide variety of work, 
that can be brought to bear on voiir machining 
problems. 


Ao. in 


The No. 18 is a new addition to the Blanchard 
line of surface grinders. It is designed for work 
previously done on the No. 16 where finish must 
be more accurate or a higher rate of production is 
required. All who use or could use the No. 16 will 
be interested in the features of the No. 18. 


lO — Suited to tool 
work, small lot produc¬ 
tion, and pieces under 18" 
diameter that must he 
ground one at a time. 


No. 1«-A —A high, 
production machine for 
small parts in quantities. 
Chucking is either mag¬ 
netic or in automatic 
fixtures. 


No. — Two 

wheels, one roughing and 
one finishing, make it easy 
to remove more stock and 
profluce finer finish. 


No. — 1 he largest 

Blanchard, used in die 
shops. 


Blanchard 


THE BLANIBABB MACHINE COMI^ANY 

O l StrtMft .... Caiiibrifige, IT. S. A. 
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AFTER 75 YEARS- 



(WHY THE "PLUS"?) 

" . . . Our colleges and universities and technical 
schools and particularly those skilled in research 
are henceforth to have their greatest usefulness to 
the Nation and to find a new place and impor¬ 
tance in the sun." 

From a recent address by 

William C. Dickerman 

Chairman of the Board 
Alco Products, Inc. 


M. I. T. MEN IN ALCO 

W. G. Albo '13 

H. R. Swanson '21 

V. N. Kruse '22 

J. B. Thomas '22 

T. E. Casselman '27 

W. H. Waite '31 


DIVISION OF 

220 EAST 42nd ST. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
"ALPHODUCTS"—NEW YORK 
"ALPRODUCTS"—LONDON 


PRODUCTS INC. 


LONDON OFFICE: 

25 VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, S.W. I. ENGLAND 


LICENSING AGENTS, for Gyro Vapor Phase Cracking, Gray Process Clay Treating, and Pure Oil Polymerisation Process. 
ENGINEERING, DESIGN, FABRICATION, ERECTION of Gyro Vapor Phase Cracking Plants • Atmospheric and Vacuum 
Distillation Units • Tube Stills • Fractionating Towers • Treating Plants • Gasoline Absorption, 
Stabilising and Debutanising Plants • Fluor Cooling Towers * All types of Heat E.xchange Equipment. 
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BRASS FORGINGS 

BY 

HARVEY 

For These Advantages! 


STRENGTH: 

Laboratory Tests 

Forged Brass Cast Brass 

Tensile Strength 

79,250 lbs. 33,850 lbs. 

Brinnel Hardness 
124 59 

Forging more than doubles 
strength. 

ECONOMY; 

Freedom from blow-holes elimi¬ 
nates waste 

Close tolerances reduce machin¬ 
ing costs 

Uniformity saves time in chuck¬ 
ing 

Freedom from sandy grit saves 
tools 

Smooth Forgings resist corrosion. 

APPEARANCE: 

Smooth Forgings attract atten¬ 
tion 

Bespeak quality, and look the 
part 

Increase salability of a product 

Smooth Forgings polish and 
plate better 


WRITE OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, — 
SEND BLUE PRINTS, —WE WILL OFFER SUG¬ 
GESTIONS AND GIVE ANALYSIS OF WHEN 
AND WHY IT PAYS TO FORGE IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, COPPER AND ALUMINUM. 


FWe 

HARVEY 

METAL CORPORATION 

'President, H. B. HARVEY ’05 
Tlant and (general Offices: 

1675 WEST 74th STREET, CHICAGO 
'District Offices; NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, DETROIT 


MAIL RETURNS 


Conundrums 

An astonishing numi)er of readers have written The Review 
about P. J. Rulon’s article, “For Sharpening Your Wits,” in 
The Review for February (page 184). Several of the writers 
presented new conundrums to supplement Dr. Rulon’s collec¬ 
tion, and in response to the evident interest in enigmas, w’e 
present several of these submitted problems. 

From Thom.\b D. Gbeen, ’26; 

An army 10 miles long marched 10 miles, so that the rear of the 
army stopped at the same place the front of the army started. Just 
as the army started its march a messenger started from the back of 
the army, running ahead to the front to deliver a package. As soon 
as he got to the front, he turned around without losing any time and 
ran back to the rear. He ran at the same speed all the time. The army 
marched at the same speed all the time. The messenger got back to 
the rear of the army just as it finished its march. How far did the 
messenger run.^ 

Hartford, Conn. 

From a Banker: 

A man went to a bank to cash a check. Being in a hurry, he didn’t 
bother to count the money he received, since he always did business 
with the same bank and knew the teller very well. With the money 
in his pocket he hied himself to the nearest store, where he made 
purchases to the extent of 67 cents. When he received his change 
from his purchases he noticed that he seemed to have too much money. 
He therefore counted his resources and discovered that even after 
spending the 67 cents, he had twice as much as his check had called 
for. It became clear that the bank teller had given him too much, 
since the man had had no money with him when he entered the bank. 
The man got to figuring and discovered that the teller had reversed 
the dollars and cents on the check, giving him as many dollars as 
the check called for in cents and as many cents as the check called 
for in dollars. Of course, the man went immediately to the bank to 
return the excess funds. How much (in dollars and cents) should he 
, have given back to the teller? 

Boston, Mass. 

From Minor S. Jameson, ’96: 

Three houses; a man living in each; a well for each house. Each 
man goes from his house to each of the three wells for water, daily, 
by a certain path, but none of these paths crosses any other. How are 
the paths laid out? 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

From John R. Perkins, ’20; 

A man has a plot of land 12 rods square which he wishes to plant 
with fruit trees. The centers of the trees must not be within one- 
half rod of the boundary of the land, or closer than a rod apart from 
each other. W’hat is the greatest number of trees he can plant? 
Wayne, Maine. 


How Many Trees? 

“A farmer’s son once had a problem, the solution of which 
would not have been speeded by college training. To encourage 
industry in the boy, his father allotted him a 16th of an acre of 
ground and told him he could have all the produce from it. The 
son decided he would plant fruit trees on his tract, and his 
father told him not to plant his trees any closer than nine feet 
apart. In laying out the plot, the father made it square, meas- 
ing 52 feet, two inches, on each side. (This did not make ex¬ 
actly a ICth of an acre, but it made almost that amount, and it 
gave the boy exact dimensions with which to work.) The ques¬ 
tion was, of course, how’ to arrange the trees in rows so as to get 
the largest possible number of trees in the allotted space. ” This 
problem was included in Dr. Rulon’s article with the suggested 
solution that a maximum of 41 trees could be planted. Here is 
a typical response to this solution: {Concluded on page 250) 
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MOLY helps to cut finishing costs 


Take gears, for example: If in their production the dis¬ 
tortion can be so minimized—and uniformly predicted 
— as to eliminate the necessity of grinding before lap¬ 
ping, the cost of one operation is saved. 

This is exactly what one manufacturer was able to 
do by adopting Nickel Moly steels (SAE 4600 series) 
for his gears. 

Similarly, throughout other operations in the pro¬ 
duction of finishing steel parts — in forging, heat¬ 


treating, carburizing, machining — Moly steels have 
made it possible to cut costs substantially. 

Our files may contain experiences or case histories 
paralleling some particular problem of your own. 
These data, as well as the co-operation of our experi¬ 
mental laboratory, are at your disposal. Meantime, 
our technical book, "Molybdenum," and our peri¬ 
odical news-sheet, "The Moly Matrix," will gladly be 
sent you on request. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM COMPANY, 500 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 






MAIL RETURNS 

(Concliuled from page 24-S) 





In all, Thomas A. Edison controlled about 1150 
patents. Emanating from his genius are the many 
Edison products today. Edison Batteries control 
the movement of trains and safeguard millions of 
lives daily in every branch of railway service. 
Edison Emark Batteries will give superior service 
for your car. Ediphones, Edison Dictating Ma¬ 
chines, enable executives to multiply their busi¬ 
ness capacity. Edison Portland Cement builds 
reservoirs, roads and edifices. Edison-excellence 
is also apparent in other products of Edison 
manufacture . . . spark plugs, magnetos and coils 
. . . electrical controls . . . medical gas. 

Products made by the Thomas A. Edison Indus¬ 
tries are identified by the founder’s signature and 
characterized by his insistence on quality. 


Troducts of the 

THOMAS A. EDISON INDUSTRIES 


Edison Storage Batteries 
Edison Primary Batteries 
Edison Emark Batteries 
Edison Dry Cells 
Edison Portland Cement 
Edison Temperature Controls 

Ediphones— 


Edison Spark Plugs 
Edison Splitdorf Magnetos 
Edison Splitdorf Generators 
Edison Splitdorf Ignition Coils 
Edison Nursery Furniture 
E*K Medical Gas 
■for dictation 



THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED 
West Orange, New Jersey 


From J.^MES J. M.izzoNi, ’31: 

First, I wish to state that I have greatly enjoyed reading each 
i.s.sue of The Keview. P. J. Rulon’s second collection of enigmas was 
particularly entertaining. While working some of the problems with 
a friend. Dr. Hetler of Washington University, he expressed the be¬ 
lief that he had found an error in the published solution of the young 
farmer’s problem. I checked his work and found it correct. W’e will 
not guarantee this is the final answer, but he did succeed in adding 
another tree to the orchard. . . . 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Mazzoni and Dr. Hetler are, of course, correct. H. A. 
Romanowitz of Cincinnati, S. E. Moreton, Jr., ’21, of Brook- 
haven, Miss., F. G. Smith, ’ll, of Waterbury, Conn., .\lfred P. 
Steenson, ’26, of Dorchester, and Frank Massa, ’27, of Cam¬ 
den, N. J., submitted the same solution as Mr. Mazzoni. 
“The hexagon packs closer than the square,” opined Mr. 
Steenson; “Who wotdd think of spacing tubes in a heat ex¬ 
changer with included angle 90 degrees?” queried Mr. Smith; 
“I understand that a great many fruit men set out their trees 
on the efiuilateral triangle in order to get more trees per acre,” 
noted Mr. Moreton. 

Karl R. Kennison, ’08, of Waban, submitted two different 
solutions, showing how 43 trees could be jjlanted in a square 
50.91 feet on the side and 45 trees could be placed in a square 
51.70 feet on the side. C. Charles L. Shedd, ’02, .sent a simpli¬ 
fied solution for the problem of the lunch of the three men. 
<1, If any reader wishes the details of any of these solutions. 
The Review will be happy to supply them. 

Cover Club 


From John C. Alden, ’35; 

The announcement of the Cover Club in a recent issue of The Review 
quite interested me. The fineness of the covers has always attracted 
my attention and I think it is a great idea to recognize the people who 
take such wonderful photographs. . . . 

Newton, Mass. 


Lo, It is Here 

From Claude E. Patch, ’02: 

Two items in The March Review are particularly interesting to me; 
both have to do with the Library. A short time ago I was guilty of 
attempting to get a little skit of mine into a competition. It was 
not good enough. In it I had referred to the list of summer reading 
given me at the close of my freshman year at Tech, and made the 
statement that I felt Technology would do well to continue to furnish 
reading guides to its alumni. Lo, it is here. 

The other item is about the “Friends of the Library.” I have been 
thinking recently of some copies of the Illustrated London News I 
have preserved in my attic. They are from the Civil W’ar period and 
are mighty interesting and are in good condition. They came to me 
from my Dad who received them from a man who, if I recollect cor¬ 
rectly, was a prisoner of war in England — I think at the end of the 
Crimean War. An English girl fell in love with him while still in pri.son 
and he was freed and married her. He came to ,\merica and, unless 
I have “drap’ my watcrmel'n,” gave the News to Dad. I have the 
old gent’s picture which Da<i put in our family album. I have thought 
it out of place to have such papers in a private family where future 
generations will be sure to burn them up, if they can be of use to 
any .school. I have debated in my mind whether to give them to the 
local high school and have decided it would be unwise. Would these 
be of any use to Tech? 

Boston, Mass. 
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A hrasive t^roblem s — grinding and polishing — hundreds of 
them are solved in Norton laboratories. Important in this work is heat- 
resisting laboratory equipment which the research engineer has made 
available through his development of abrasive products. 

The little laboratory crucible may rightfully be regarded as a symbol of 
Norton abrasive research. Norton abrasive products also include practical 
laboratory ware for ignition, incineration and filtration. Refractories 
for the handling of heat — bricks, plates and cements for boilers, heat 
treating and enameling furnaces and ceramic kilns. 

The scope of Norton Abrasives is far-reaching beyond the manufacture of 
Grinding Wheels and Polishing and Sharpening materials. 


NORTON COMPANY 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

BEHR-MANNING, TROY,N Y. (division of Norton company) 
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EMERALD CORD V BELTS 

( ioi) 


NO LOAFERS 


grip in the sheaves — because Goodyear’s 
exclusive high-tensile, low-stretch ENDLESS 
cord construction is unsurpassed in flex life 
and fatigue resistance. 

That is why Goodyear Emerald Cord V Belts 
have a higher safety factor, eliminate breakage 
troubles, last longer and reduce costs. Every 
one pulls equally —one or two don’t do it all! 
Made in five standard cross-sections and 
lengths up to 360 inches; longer on order. 
Let the G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man — 
demonstrate this superior belt to you. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — OR THE NEAREST GOODYEAR 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 


THE GREATEST NAME 

% 


H ere you see why the most efficient belts 
on high-speed,short center mulliple drives 
are time-proved Goodyear Emerald Cord V 
Belts. Every one carries its full share of the 
load! There are no loafers because Goodyear 
V Belts are precision-matched in length 
and elasticity — because their absolutely 
accurate cross-section insures a firm-fitting 


ELASTIC ENVELOPE 
TAKES THE WEAR 


IN RUBBER 


HIGH TENSION 
SECTION 


NEUTRAL 
SECTION 

HIGH COMPRESSION 
SECTION 
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The Trend of Affairs 


In Praise of the Nose 

4 N instrument that can detect a millionth of a niilli- 
l-\ gram and in some cases less than a billionth of 
a milligram of the vapors of hundreds of kinds of 
organic substances should inspire our admiration. That 
instrument, with its spectroscopic sensitivity and great 
convenience of operation, is the human nose.” 

Ernest C. Crocker, ’14, in a recent article in Indus¬ 
trial and Engineering Chemistry praises the powers of 
the nose to detect and distinguish odors, points out the 
great superiority of our ability to smell over our ability 
to taste, and elaborates a system described by him in 
The Review for h'ebruary, 1934, by which all odors may 
be definitely characterized. All odors, he thinks, are 
analyzable — or decompo.sable by the proces.ses of the 
scrutinizing consciousness — into one or more of four 
elementary odors, namely: (1) fragrant or sweet; (2) 
acid or sour; (3) burnt or emjjyreumatic; (4) caprylic or 
icnanthic. Any odor may be described and indexed by a 
four-digit number in which the digits corre.spond to the 
four elementary odors, while the magnitude of each, 
from one to eight, indicates the extent to which the cor¬ 
responding element appears. Thus, the odor of acetic 
acid is described by the number, 3803; the third ele¬ 
ment, burnt or empyreumatic, does not appear in it at 
all. 

By sipping a cubic centimeter sample of a liquid, it is 
just possible to detect the sweetne.ss of a solution which 
contains 0.7% of sugar. That is, seven milligrams of 
sugar is about the smallest amount that can be tasted. 
The smallest amount of salt which can be tasted is about 
0.15 milligrams; of tartaric acid, about 0.2 milligrams; 
of quinine, 0.016; of .saccharin, 0.012. Experiments on 
smell have indicated that it is ordinarily necessary to 
sniff about 100 cubic centimeters of air in order to 


detect the odor which is jiresent in it — unless the odor 
is strong. Two ten-millionths of a milligram of vanillin 
is about the smallest amount of that substance which 
can be detected by that method. Roughly, about a 
billionth of a milligram in a liter of air is the .smallest 
amount of a strongly otlorous substance which can be 
.smelled. 

Our truly marvelous .sense of smell enables us not 
merely to detect .small quantities of material but also 
to distinguish and identify them. We speak of those 
whose eyesight is trained and in musical circles of those 
who have an ear trained for the distinctions of sound; 
yet most of us probably take our sense of taste and smell 
for granted, overlooking the real .service that they may 
yield us and the genuine satisfaction and pleasure that 
they may bring. We once knew a man whose unerring 
sense of taste would tell him whether a teacup had been 
wa.shed in soapy water. He was an unusual man, for it 
is still true, as Confucius long ago ob.served, that “every¬ 
one eats, but they are few who can distinguish flavors.” 

To the organic chemist a cultivated sense of smell is 
an aid of the first importance. It may even save his 
life, for he will recognize the odor of phosgene in what 
would seem to someone else to be only a faint mustiness. 
The genuine mustine.ss of an old book or an old house 
will not deceive him. It may give him pleasure by the 
associations that it arouses, as dried cake crumbs be¬ 
tween the pages of a volume of Montaigne’s “Essays” 
make us know' that someone before us has founil pleasure 
in the book. The poets have sung of things which may be 
seen — sunset and moonlight, fog and the .shimmer of 
silk — of things which may be heard — thunder, “the 
silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain,” 
the voice of eloquence, the .song of the skylark (“sweet 
be thy matin o’er moorland and lea”) —but le.ss often 
have they .spoken of the things tliat can be smelled. 
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When they liave done so, however, it has l)een with a 
peculiar efFectiveness. It seems to us that Bret Ilarte’s 
“Newport Romance” owes much of that quality which 
gives us jjleasure to 

The delicate odor of mignonette, 

The ghost of a dead and gone bouquet. 

w e can imagine Walt Whitman strolling — or swagger¬ 
ing — down Broadway, fully alive to all that he sees, 
hears, and smells: the odor of horses, of beer-wet saw¬ 
dust, of roasted chestnuts, of coffee and herrings, 
stogies and Havanas, and garlic, of cosmetics, of hu¬ 
mans, of oranges, and of the clean white jiine of packing 
cases. 

The olfactories may be fatigued by strong odors, just 
as the eyes may be fatigued by strong light; they will 
then cease to inform us. While they do inform us, how¬ 
ever, their information is reliable. If a thing smells bad, 
it is, probably, bad — certain cheeses excejited; if it 
smells good — “a perfume-breathing pasty like the lip 
of Shirin luscious” — it is, probably, good. 

The sense of smell does not suffer, however, as docs 
vision, from diplopia. A friend’s dog once consumed the 
liquid in which brandied peaches had been preserved. 
Afterward he took his customary place at the head of the 
steps leading to the porch, a position which permitted 
him to keep watch of the path by which the house was 
approached. Here in puzzled manner he gazed at the 
path experimentally, first with one eye, then with the 
other; it seemed evident that with both eyes he was 
.seeing two paths where only one had been. Finally he 
decided that the matter was of no great importance to 
him and commenced to snooze, after the manner of dogs; 
to him the .sense of sight was far less important than the 


Machine Tools at Work 
I.eft. Lathe tool working on cast-iron shaft 
Below. Turning steel ring on turret lathe 



sense of smell. What a tragedy it would be in a dog’s 
life to have diplopia of the nose. Ixmg live the nose and 
more power to it! 

Racket and the Death Rate 

S tatistics to show the life expectancy of boiler 
makers are not immediately available, yet it is 
probable that the din of the boiler factory is a hazard to 
their longevity. The effect of noise in health and disease 
is a subject much in the fore recently through the efforts 
of Mayor La Guardia’s noise-abatement commission in 
New York, with consequent publicity for the conclusions 
of medical men and scientists who have maintained for a 
long time that metropolitan cacophonies must be regu¬ 
lated. Dr. Foster Kennedy, professor of neurology at 
Cornell University Medical College, gave reason to this 
view by describing, at a symposium on noise held under 
the auspices of the commission and the New York 
County Medical Society, a series of experiments at 
Bellevue Hospital. These recorded changes in pressure 
on the brain caused by sudden noise, such as that made 
by the bursting of an inflated paper bag. In one experi¬ 
ment it was found that the normal pressure was rai.sed 
400% and was not restored until 30 seconds had passed. 
The record was secured by means of a small drum con- 
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taining a partial vacuum, placed against the soft por¬ 
tions of the heads of several patients from whom parts 
of the skull had previously been removed for other 
reasons. The drum registered vibrations in the brain and 
these were recorded by a needle tracing on paper. 

“The undoubted effect of constant noise,” Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy declared, “is disturbance of the blood vessel ap¬ 
paratus, and the increase in the degenerative proces.ses 
in the heart and arteries.” A difference of 19% in energy 
expenditure increment after working in a noisy, as com¬ 
pared with a quiet, environment has been shown experi¬ 
mentally and this Dr. Kennedy characterized as a main 
factor in the development of fatigue in workers. 

A similar result effected by noise was reported late last 
year at the University of Indiana where Dr. Roland C. 
Davis showed experimentally that an uncontrollable 
muscular strain occurs within one ten-thousandth of a 
second after the noise, the speed of the strain indicating 
that it is caused by a muscular reflex. This tightening of 
the muscles was shown by attaching electrodes to the 
arms of students and using an oscillograph system to 
record the sound and the resulting tension in millionths 
of a second. In this experiment a shrill whistle took the 
place of bursting bags. Whether the students exj)ected 
the sound or were surprised by it, the strain occurred. 
Even when they sought to will their muscles to stay 
relaxed, no difference was shown. 



Young and Phelps 


As Heavy Industry Speeds Up 

Above. Culling pinion gear inlegral wilh shaft 
Right. Making gears for indiistrv 


Increase in the proportionate contribution of diseases 
of the heart to the general mortality rate has been a 
subject consj)icuously discussed in recent years. The 
greater urbanization of America with consequent ex¬ 
posure of more people to ever growing noises may well 
have so large a share in this increase that the efforts of 
abatement commissions can be justified on vital grounds 
as well as tho.se of ordinary creature comfort. 

Sterols and Life 

ISCOVERIES, now being made by chemists, relat¬ 
ing to a group of very complicated compounds 
known as sterols bid fare to illuminate many important 
problems arising in the health and in the disease of the 
human body. The sterols (the word has not yet found its 
way to many, even recent, dictionaries) and compounds 
derived from them are widely distributed, both in the 
animal and in the plant worlds. In other words, they 
appear to be concomitant with all living things, which 
.sugge.sts that they may well possess great significance 
for life processes in general. 

The various sex hormones, for example, belong to the 
family of sterols; Vitamin I), essential for preventing 
rickets, is a member of the same family; the cardiac 
glycosides, naturally occurring plant producLs which are 
among the most powerful heart stimulants known, 
have been found to be derived from certain of the sterols; 
and, very recently, some of the cancer-producing sub¬ 
stances have been shown to be closely related to these 
compounds. Experts in the field believe that future 
developments, growing out of a wider understanding of 
the whole related series of compounds comijrising 
the sterols, reasonably may furnish new and better 
answers to some very vexing problems. For example, the 
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control of abnormal sex developments in young children beset chemists in finding the relationships of the atoms 

may be aided or even solved. The discovery of a general in the sterols may be suggested by the molecular formula 

cause for cancer in human beings may result from these for chole.sterol, CavIbsOH. 

investigations. Such an important result, however, In the long run, the researches of many chemists have 
should not be confused with finding a cure; this would be .shown that the architecture of sterol molecules corn- 

hailed, indeed, as one of the greatest of boons to man- [)rises, as building blocks, units known as hydrogenated 

kind. Some investigators liave predicted that certain rings, which in turn bear side chains of carbon atoms 

chemicals fabricated along these lines may even be and contain unsaturated (ethylenic) linkages. The coin- 

found to hold off old age to some extent. jileted {licture (structural formula) of such a molecule is 

The power of these comjiounds may be illustrated by both fascinating and indispensable for the organic 

the fact that the daily administration of a hundredth of a chenu.st. To him, the orderly pattern of .symbols on the 

milligram (less than a millionth of an ounce) of one of printed page epitomizes the accumulated knowledge 

the male sex hormones will give to the sluggish capon a about the compound and may suggest new investiga- 

full cockerel’s comb within two weeks. tions destined to probe deeply into problems of the 

Tholesterol, the longe.st studied member of this im- growth and health of the living organism, 
jiortant group of compounds, may be taken as a type. 

It has been recognized since the closing years of the “T/iaf Men May Scan the Record of 
Eighteenth Century. First isolated from gall stones, it Each Flame” 
received its name from the Greek words meaning 

“solid gall.” Originally thought to be related to the fats, T)EFORE 1914 practically all the preci.se .scientific 

it was shown in 1815, by the French chcmi.st, Chevreul, -L^ in.struments u.sed in America were manufactured 

not to belong to that cla.ss of compounds. Gradually, its abroad. The War and subsequent high protective tariffs 

true chemical con.stitution has been worked out. have in some degree changed the situation, but it re- 

lluilt of but three elements, carbon, hydrogen, and mains true that in most fields the finest instruments 

oxygen, the sterols belong to the large class of organic must be obtained outside the country, and for a given 

conijiounds known as monohydroxy alcohols, wdiich is standard of quality a given instrument is almost in¬ 
to .say, that they contain a .single hydroxyl group. variably cheaper abroad than in the United States. 

They are, as well, solid, crystalline alcohols, as the word It is, therefore, gratifying to remember that one of the 

means, literally. One of the requirements which chemi.sts most exacting of all .scientific instruments, the diffrac- 

.set themselves for a complete understanding of a com- tion grating, has been practically an American monop- 

pound, is to fix the rclation.ship of each atom to every oly since about 1870. 

other one in a molecule and the fact, important as it is. The history and pre.sent status of the diffraction 
that the sterols arc alcohols must be likened to the open- grating were the subject of an unusually interesting 

ing of a small window which gives on an otherwise un- symposium at the recent joint meeting of the American 

explored field. Something of the difficulties which have Physical Society and the Optical Society of America at 



Federal Art Project, W.P.A., Nets York City 

Cartoon for a panel of a murals **tlie Evolution of IT'estem Civilization,^ by' \firhael Newell. This mural won the Gold Medal of the New 

York Architeetural I-fCague Exhilntion this year 
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Jewels of the Plant Vi orld 

Diatoms, the microscopic 
plants whose IwautifuUy sculp¬ 
tured shells of silicate form dia- 
tomaceous or infusorial earth. 
Each diatom is a single, inde¬ 
pendent cell which manufac¬ 
tures its own food by photo¬ 
synthesis. 

Most diatoms are aquatic, 
hut some species can get along, 
as the proverbial Mississippi 
steamboats, wherever it is a 
little damp. U hen diatoms die 
their shells sink to the Imttorn 
of their tvatery habitation form¬ 
ing deposits such as those at 
Ixtmpoc, Calif., tvhere the 
Iwds, the largest known, are 
miles in extent and in places 
over 700 feet in thickness. 

Latest use for diatomaceous 
earth: as an addition to cement 
to provide greater tvorkability 
and strength. Other uses: to 
make mild abrasives, insulat¬ 
ing materials, bacteriological 
filters, test objects for lenses 



.Microphotographed by Edimrd R. Schwarz, 'SS. for Afarshnll U'. Jennison, '27 


New York City. It was here reviewed that the more 
useful gratings consist of a block of glass or metal with 
an accurate plane, or cylindrical, concave face on which 
jiarallel lines, sometimes as many as 30,000 to the inch, 
have been ruled with a diamond point. These gratings 
are used in spectro.scopy to separate a beam of light into 
its component parts. The effect is the .same as that pro¬ 
duced by a prism in the usual form of spectro.scopc, but 
a good grating is a much more satisfactory instrument 
for the purpose, especially for yellow or red light. Crude 
gratings have been made from fine parallel wires set 
close together. A wet umbrella on a dark night acts as 
a diffraction grating; lights viewed through it appear as 
bright .spots from which rows and columns of miniature 
rainbows project. 

Dr. K. K. Darrow of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
discussed the history and early developments of the 
diffraction grating: Thomas Young, founder of the wave 
theory of light, was apparently the first to observe the 
jiroduction of colors by the diffraction of white light, 
lie used one of the “exquisite micrometers of Mr. 
(’oventry” — a rule scale. Von Fraunhofer, the Ger¬ 
man instrument maker who first observed line spectra, 
became interested in gratings and ruled .some glass with 
7,000 lines to the inch. He also made progress with the 
mathematical theory of the grating. Another German 
instrument maker, Nobert, became interested in grat¬ 
ings in connection with the develojiment of microscopes. 
He ruled a grating with lines so closely spacwl that his 
best microscope could not distinguish them; built a 
better micro.scope which could resolve these lines; built 
a finer grating, and so on. At jiresent the microscope is 
ahead. About 1870 an American gentleman of means, 
Rutherfurd, made some very successful gratings with 


17,300 lines to the inch. Serious production began when 
the late Professor Rowland built a ruling machine at 
Johns Ho[)kins University. His work has been con¬ 
tinued by Professor R. W. Wood, also of Johns Hopkins, 
who was one of the speakers at the .symposium. 

Profes.sor Wood and Professor Gale of the University 
of Chicago discussed the requirements of gootl gratings 
and the methods of manufacture. The lines cannot, of 
course, be ruled absolutely parallel or be evenly spaced. 
Small irregular fluctuations do relatively little harm, 
but any periodic deviation from regularity, such as 
might be caused by imiierfections in the driving screw 
of the ruling machine, produce spurious .spectral lines, 
called “gho.st.s,” which become apparent when the 
grating is used. The construction of a ruling machine is, 
in principle, exactly that of the familiar machine-shop 
shaper; The tool, a diamond point, moves back and 
forth over the plate to be ruled and the plate is ad¬ 
vanced the distance between lines at each .stroke by a 
screw. The diamond point has to rule two or three 
hundred-thousand lines without resetting and must be 
light, yet not chatter. This creates a problem, but the 
screw which advances the carriage is the vital part of 
the apiiaratus. A .sjiecial teehniqiie for lapping the 
screw in both directions with the nut which it later 
engages has been developed at Chicago, but no .screw 
has ever been made sufficiently precise to be use<l 
without compensation by a specially calibrated cam. 
The friction of the carriage on its rails must be kept 
very small to avoid mass dislocation of the machine of 
magnitude sufficient to distort the rulings. .Vt Chicago 
the main carriage is mounted with ball bearings on a 
subsidiary carriage moved by a screw which follows the 
main screw very clo.sely. .\ marked improvement in the 
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ruling has been the result. Of course the temperature of 
the room containing the machine has to be held within 
narrow limits, and it is imjjossihle to rule except in the 
quietest locations. 

Professor Gibbs of Cornell University discussed (jiies- 
tions of supply and demand. He stated that gratings 
good enough for precise work in the visible part of the 
spectrum are ruled only at Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and 
Mount Wilson Observatory. Smaller gratings for special 
purposes are made at the University of Michigan, the 
Ilureau of Standards, California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, the National Physics laboratory in England, 
the University of Upsala in Sweden, and the University 
of Adelaide in Australia. The demand for good gratings 
far exceeds the supply, and they can he had only as an 
accommodation from the universities which rule them. 
The total number of first-class gratings ruled up to the 
present time is probably less than COO, of which some of 
the be.st are now in European laboratories. The spec¬ 
troscopy laboratory of the M.I.T. has a jiarticularly fine 
one. The probable production of first-class instruments 
for sale during the coming year is less than 40; the known 
demand is 183, and this does not include the demand for 
industrial laboratories, which may well exceed 100. It is 
understood that the firm of Zeiss in Germany considered 
going into the manufacture of gratings, but gave up the 
idea. Here is, then, an American indu.stry, conducted 
along amateur lines, in which foreign instrument makers 
have been quite unable to compete. 

Photographs by Telephone 

T wenty years ago newspaijers chartered ships or 
special trains and used airplanes to speed the dis¬ 
tribution of important news photographs. Later, 
telephotography, the method of transmitting pictures 
by wire, was developed. Now, it is simply a matter of 
telephoning the picture as well as the news. Supjiose, 
for example, that a tornado strikes a town, causing 
heavy damage and loss of life. The nearest new.spapcr 
imnuHliately sends out a reporter and photographer who 
ru.sh to the scene by automobile, train, or airplane. 
Photographs are taken and developed on the .spot and 
both reporter and photographer hurry to the nearest 
telephone. There, by means of apparatus which can be 
earried in a suitcase, the jihotograpli is transmitted to 
the newsj)aper office by an ordinary long-distance call. 
There are no special wires and no physical connections 
whatever between the sending apparatus and the 
telephone receiver. Ten, ])erha{).s L5 minutes, complete 
the transmi.s.sion and while the print is being made 
into an engraving for the presses the reporter dictates 
the story of the disaster. If the event is of national 
interest, the long-distance operators will plug in news¬ 
papers in all parts of the country and each will receive 
simultaneously a faithful reprcaluction of the photo¬ 
graph at the cost of a regular long-distance call. 

Thus the telephone circuit, which already carries the 
greatest share of the world’s burden of communication, 
is now used for the transmission of photographs. This 
new development, which comes just 60 years after Bell’s 
first telephone conversation between Boston and 
Cambridge, is remarkable not only because it demon- 


March of thv bridges along Chicago River 
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Fairhanks from KorliriQ 

In the distance the colosstd Chicago Merchandise Mart 


strates anew the versatility of the modern telephone 
system, but also because it makes possible the transmis¬ 
sion of photographs simply and rapidly, whether it be 
from the home, the office, the corner drug store, or a 
remote farm house. 

The instruments which make this advance in com¬ 
munication possible are the result of several years of 
intensive competitive research by newspapers ami press 
associations to develoj) a cheap and swift method of 
distributing news photographs. The transmission of 
])icturcs by wire is not new, but up to the present time 
the process has reejuirwi elaborate and very exjiensive 
ajiparatus, as well as special circuits and a .staff of 
trainetl operators. 

Telephotography as a daily service for newspajicrs 
began a little more than a year ago when the As.sociated 
Press announced the opening of its “wire-photo” 
system with stations at strategic points in various parts 
of the country. As this service is limited to members of 
the Associated Press, competitors immediately began 
an intensive search for new methods of tran.smitting 
photogra])lis. The result is the develojiment of four 
tj'jies of instruments capable of sending jiictures over 
any telejihone circuit by making a telephone call; all are 
highly compact and jiortable. 

Wide World Photos, owned by the New \'ork Times, 
has developed two types of transmitting and receiving 
aj)paratus. One is for u.se in newspaper offices; the other 
will be em])loycd for transmitting from telej)liones near 
the .scenes of news events. The office apparatus occui)ies 
a .space only two by three by six feet, whereas the field 
.set fits into a suitcase and weighs only 60 jiounds. It 
ojierates on either ordinary lighting current or on an 
automobile storage battery. In transmis.sion, a glo.ssy 
print is .secured on a small motor-driven drum which 
turns at a speed of 4.5 revolutions per minute. Rays 
from an exciter lamp arc ])as.sed through a condensing 
lens and focused on the print. This light reflects back 
through an ofijective lens and jiasses through an aper¬ 
ture j)late to a photoelectric cell, where it is combined 
with an 1,800-cycle signal, thus completing the modulat¬ 
ing stage. The signal goes through an amplifier and is 
inductively applied to the ordinary telephone instru¬ 
ment. Operating at night rates, a six-and-one-half by 
eight-and-one-half print has been transmitted across the 
continent for less than $2.5. 

The induction method has been adopted for still 
another instrument de.signed in the lafioratories of 
Newspaper Enterprise Association-Acme, Inc., the news 
picture subsidiary of the Scripjis-IIoward Newspapers. 
Utilizing a sound system which operates in much the 
same manner as the human voice, the laboratories of 
the Hear.st interests have announced development of 
transmitting and receiving apparatus which will go into 
service between Chicago and New York, at once, and 
later will be used throughout the country. The light and 
dark areas on a picture transmitted by this method are 
controlled by variations in a sound beam. 

The principle of the portable apparatus developed 
by the As.sociated Tress has not yet been announced. 
Meanwhile pictures of another kind are in prospect as 
a result of plans of the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company to build a coaxial cafile from New York 
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to Pliiliulelphia (see Tlie Review for March, 193(5). 
The new cable of revolutionary design will permit in¬ 
vestigation of the possibilities of radio television, and, 
as a channel of coininunication, it is expected to carry 
at least 240 sejiarate telephone conversations and per- 
hajis 20 times as many telephone circuits simulta¬ 
neously. In granting authority to construct the new 
cable, the Federal Communications Commission stipu- 
latetl that it should be open for experimentation by 
radio companies interested in television transmission. 
The coaxial cable consists of a wire within a hollow 
tube; both wire and tube act as conductors, forming a 
coaxial iiair capable of transmitting frequencies from 
zero to one million volts. 

Earthless Gardens 

'"piIE po.s.sibility that the family of the future may 
i grow its own vegetables in a corner of the basement, 
where plants will thrive luxuriantly without the aid 
of soil or the light and heat of the sun, is suggested by 
revolutionary horticultural research which has been 
going on quietly for .several years. .\t the recent horti¬ 
cultural exhibition in New York, Dr. .John M. Artliur 
of the Boyce Thompson In.stitute showed a new type of 
greenhouse in which plants several times their normal 
size were growing in glass jiots containing only a solution 
of certain minerals, salts, and other plant foods. Care¬ 
fully controlled artificial light and heat completed their 
requirements, and the jdants developed two or three 
times faster than under natural conditions. A gardenia 
plant growing in a tlark basement under the light of a 
smlium-vapor lamp for two weeks jiroduced dozens of 
sweetly .scented flowers of unusual beauty. Dr. P. \\. 
Zimmerman, who with Dr. A. E. Hitchcock this year 
won the .$1,000 prize of the .Vmerican .\s.sociation for 
the Advancement of Science for their study of plant 
growth at the Boyce Thompson Institute, suggested 
that in the future explorers will be able to grow their 
own tomatoes and peas in the polar regions. 



Triangle 


This remarkable achievement kindles the imagination. 
It clearly suggests a.stonishing changes in the economic 
status of agriculture as it is measured today, and the 
significance of what this change may mean is best 
indicated by two striking examples cited by Dr. L. V. 
Burton, editor of Food Industries, in a recent address. 
He described a horticidtural method in which plants 
rest on sawdust or some similar material with their 
roots extending downward through a wire screen into 



a solution containing the necessary jilant foods. In 
one box about the size of an ordinary desk was a i)otato 
[)lant which had grown to a height of five feet. The croj) 
of jiotatocs it produced filled the sawdust on which the 
giant plant re.sted and it was e.stimated that this plant 
alone would yield between five and eight bushels. 
Considered in terms of nutriment, boiled, mashed, or 
fried, the possibilities of one or two potato plants in the 
basement are reassuring. 

Still more a.stonishing was Dr. Burton’s account of a 
tomato plant with a stalk three inches in diameter. 
From its bed of sawdust it had climbed a frame 10 feet 
high and then hung down to the floor, laden wdth hun¬ 
dreds of tomatoes of excellent quality and flavor. This 
collosal climber was estimated to be producing at the 
rate of 700 tons an acre per year. In view of the fact that 
tomato growers consider five tons to the acre a fair 
average yield, the potentialities of the new artificial 
method staggers the imagination. 

Whether tliis amazing advance in horticulture can be 
justified economically is a question that only further 
investigation can answer. Aside from the cost of the 
chemicals necessary for jilant growth, an abundant 
supply of cheap electricity would appear to be of funda¬ 
mental imjiortance. What then would become of the 
farmer who now supplies our needs? There is no answer 
for the moment, but Dr. Burton suggests that the truck 
gardens of the future may be greenhouses or .stores, 
conveniently located in the cities where consumers will 
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buy their vegetables, and possibly fruits, fresh from the 
growing plants or trees. This alone would eliminate the 
tremendous annual loss from the spoilage of produce in 
the stores of today. Large families, he thinks, may have 
compact, highly productive gardens in their basements. 
All this presages the day when mothers will say: 
“Quick, Tommy, run to the ba.sement and pick the 
tomatoes; our guests are about to arrive!” 

Highivay Makers 

M ost of us who use the products of the road build¬ 
ers have scant idea of the far-reaching improve¬ 
ments that have come about in road-building machinery. 
Asked to list the essential elements for highway con¬ 
struction, the average intelligent citizen would be hard 
put to it to get beyond steam shovels, graders, and 
steam rollers. As we curse a slight delay on an eastern 
project or are pulled out of a Wyoming ditch by the 
very patrol that j>ut us there, we have scant time to 
notice, much less examine, the elaboration of mecha¬ 
nism that has taken place since a steam shovel was just 
a steam .shovel and a steam roller only an enlarged 
tennis-court roller. The 1936 Road Show held in 
Cleveland early this year would, to any casual visitor, 
have been a glimpse into the unknown. 

That show had a great many implications. In the 
first place, it was the first .serious show since 1933, the 



Frederick B. W’olf, '£8 


road builders having given uj) altogether during the 
years when work had to be done by hand for the one 
reason that there were so many hands to do it. In the 
second place, although in pure size it was only about 
half as big as the 1930 show in Atlantic City, there were 
many more interesting exhibits of new developments 
and much serious buying. Moreov’er, the show marked 
the return to exhibitions of heavy equipment which hail 
begun to di.sappcar at St. Ivouis in 1931 and were as 
dead as doilos by the 1933 Detroit performance. 



Gallovav 


Kiglil. Fon^st of valves 
at an oil rejiiwry 
Below, left. Church on Sacre 
Monte., Amecarneca, Mexico 


Reasons for this fresh breath of air blowing across 
the highway-equipment business are several. One is, of 
cour.se, the obvious though slow recrudescence of the 
capital-goods business in general. Another is the con¬ 
clusion, reached after months and months of experiment, 
that even on works relief projects morale and output 
are vastly increased by adding some machinery, because 
the men feel that they are then engaged in real con¬ 
struction instead of boondoggling. The show offered a 
fair conclusion that the highway-making industry has 
at its disposal an amazing number of new and profitable 
gadgets, that it begins to face the future unafraid, that 
these same gadgets because of their higher degree of 
mechanization are going to demand a higher degree of 
management in the future. 

The trends in the actual machinery reveal pretty 
clearly the trends in highways themselves. The greater 
accuracy of pavement-laying apparatus, for example, 
is a direct result of more rigid specifications, sjiecifica- 
tions often calling for 5,000 pounds comjiressive strength 
in concrete, for bituminous surfaces that measure to 
level within one-eighth inch in ten feet. Stronger, 
.smoother, and more level materials are in turn a direct 
dcnwnd of increased weight and speerl of traffic, impos¬ 
ing greater wear which can be met only by such specifi¬ 
cations. Dirt-moving equipment gets bigger and faster, 
princijially because of the tendency to move more and 
more yardage for every mile built. In addition, many of 
the larger and more flexible pieces of apparatus are the 
result of western conditions which, because of sparse 
settlement, require a contractor to work over a much 
wider area and because of the pioneering nature of many 
of the roads require more trail blazing. Another western 
factor of considerable importance is the amount of 
mountain road building that has been and will continue 
to be done. Finally, concrete apjiaratus on the whole 
shows less improvement than bituminous, principally 
because there is a very definite tendency towards 
low-cost work and the building of .secondary higbway 
systems which in the jiast have suffered neglect. 
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Courtesy, New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Silk creel in a textile mill 


If the show 1)6 any guide, there lias been more recent 
tliinking about machinery than about new materials. 
About the only brand-new thing in materials that 
turned up was a triangular cast-iron paving block, 12 
inches on a side and re.sting on pedestals at the corners. 
Considerable attention was paid, however, to the prob¬ 
lem of stabilizing dirt for roads and subgrades by the 
addition of such various things as dclique.scent .salts, 
bitumen, Portland cement; the aim in each case being 
to maintain a moisture ecpiilibrium and hence a binding 
quality in the clays used for such puri)Oses. 

Other clearly defined trends were towar<l heavy- 
treaded rubber tires, often as big as 18 inches by 24 
inches, replacing the erstwhile po|)ular caterpillar type 
of traction, toward more specialized machinery for 


individual types of ojieration, together with a tendency 
to combine several of these in one unit, toward fast and 
large-capacity units j)articularly for earth moving, 
resulting in power scrapers with a capacity of 24 cubic 
yards and power-dumped moving apparatus with a 
capacity of 30 cubic yards. There were marked develop¬ 
ments in mechanical quality, performance, distribution 
of w'eight, appearance, and durability. On the score of 
durability, one manufacturer states that his paving 
machine of today is in better condition and will have 
fewer breakdowns after 100 miles of 20-foot pavement 
than it had five years ago after 30 to 40 miles of 18-foot 
road. Another definite trend is toward hydraulic coni- 
trols, although one or twm leading units still stick to 
their cables. Streamlining raised {Continued on fage 304-) 








Inauguration of 
President Com pton 
in the Great Court at 
A/./.T. on June 6, 
1930 


Whither Bound? 

A Forecast of Technological Education on the Occasion of the 
Institute’s Diamond Anniversary 

By Karl T. Compton 

If ith Illustrations of Eivnts and Scenes in the History of M.I.T. 


is a form of intellectual effort, forecasting is more 
notable for its ability to survive failures than for 
^ its successes. It flourished with the soothsayers 
of Egypt and the oracles of Greece; it lost none of its 
vogue in the hands of the astrologers of the Middle Ages; 
it is practiced today by tipsters, weather 
prophets, investment counselors, and a 
host of similar .services. 

Wishful thinking and the fact that 
“hope .springs eternal in the human 
brea.st” account in part for the hold that 
forecasters have on us, as does also the 
human frailty of trying to shift respon¬ 
sibility for making decisions. More fun¬ 
damental, however, is the fact that al¬ 
most every rational action has to be 
based upon some sort of forecast of its 
future results. Rational human beings, 
therefore, must of necessity be 
forecasters. 

The progress of civilization may be 
measured by the trend from superstition 
to science in forecasting, but this trend 
has been immensely more rapid in some 
fields than others. Astronomers can pre¬ 
dict an eclipse with stop-watch accuracy 


a century in advance; i)syehologists have made at least 
some progress in ability to forecast probable success in 
different occupations by mea.suring students’ aptitudes; 
medical men are as yet powerless to foretell when or 
where the next epidemic of infantile paralysis will break 
out. All grades of forecasting, from 
hocus-pocus and racket to art and 
science, coexist as part of man’s struggle 
for a more satisfying life. 

Having thus (lefined the field and ex¬ 
posed the uncertainties of forecasting, I 
immediately confess that my present ex¬ 
cursion into this realm lies somewhere in 
the scale between racket and science, 
at about the point usually described as 
“hunch.” My logic may be faulty or un¬ 
foreseen conditions may arise to change 
the i)icture, but, as I see it, technological 
education in the future will show the 
following characteristics: 

1. The importance of technological 
education will continually increa.se. This 
appears to be the sure re.sult of three 
factors: first, the increasing competition 
which is forced upon individuals and 
organizations as the opportunity for free 



At the dedication of the pres¬ 
ent M.I.T. buildings, 20 
years ago. Left to right: Sena¬ 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge, Gov¬ 
ernor Samuel McCall, Presi¬ 
dent Richard C. Maclaurin 
(all now deceased), and Edwin 
S. Webster, ’88 
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expansion into the nnoecn])ie(l frontiers of the West 
disappears; second, the necessity of using and husband¬ 
ing our natural resources more wisely as these become 
less and less available for easy and wasteful exploita¬ 
tion ; third, the increasing applications of science to minis¬ 
ter to human needs and desires, which are so important 
a feature of our so-called rising standard of living. 

2. There will be increasing differentiation between 
technological and technical training, i.e., between the 
engineering school and the trade .school. The field is 
rapidly becoming too complex to be included in one 
and the same curriculum, and the .school which attempts 
to .straddle both will succeed in neither. 

3. Large industrial units or ii.ssociations will increas¬ 
ingly establish their own trade .schools to train expert 
technicians for their own .special i)nr])o.ses. Private or 
public technical .schools will similarly supply the general 
needs of the surrounding imlustrial communities for 
.skilled mechanics, lithogra])her.s, textile workers, elec- 



competition or achieved voluntarily after wise appraisal 
of oj)portunities. Most of our present colleges were 
founded in the era of horse and buggy or limited rail 
tramsportation. Most of them were intended to minister 
to local educational needs. As transportation becomes 
faster and easier, and the people become more travx'l 
minded, why should an ambitious young man try to 
secure a specialized training for a profession at Podunk 
College, when a few hours of travel will give him the 
superior education of a great institution? 

Obviou.sly this tendency is more i)ronounced in the 
higher grades of the educational system, such as the 
professional and graduate schools. We will, therefore, 
see many a .smaller or less favorably situated institution 
droj) its ambitious attempts to encompass the whole 
field of education and concentrate its resources to do 
the best possible job as an undergraduate or a junior 
college, i)erhaps retaining some special field of local 
significance. .Vt the same time, the higher ranges of 



Left. The gt'olo^ical museum. Kight. The physical lecture room. These interior views of the Institute's Rogers Building ivere engraved in 1869 


tricians, draughtsmen, and the like. This system will 
practically replace the older ajtprentice .sy.stem which 
for better or wor.se, is raitidly disappearing. 

4. Undergraduate curricnluins in technological 
.schools will increasingly avoid specialization excejtt in 
rather general fields, and will devote increasing atten¬ 
tion to jdiysics, chemistry, and the general jtrinciples 
and methods of engineering, with supi)lementary edu¬ 
cation in .social science and training in the art of exposi¬ 
tion. Such broad and basic training is needed to give the 
vision and adaidability required for jiositions of respon¬ 
sibility in a world of activities which are increasingly 
deiiendent on applications of .science in new and 
varied ways. 

5. As a corollary, the increasing need for many 
technological si)ecialists will be met by the graduate 
curriculums, and we may expect a continuation of the 
recently growing emphasis on graduate study. 

6. We will see increasing differentiation in .scope and 
more logical adaptation to environment in our colleges 
and universities. This will be forccsl uj)on them by 


education will be concentrated in the mo.st favorably 
situated institutions. Even among the.se, the .selective 
proce.ss will operate, and we will see a few of them emerge 
as superprofessional .schools, with the graduate aspect 
strongly cmjdiasized. 

7. Research will become a continually more im])or- 
tant activity in the leading technological schools. Two 
important factors con.spire to bring this about, one 
pedagogical and the other social. 

As to the first of thc.se, it will suffice to remark that 
re.search, riz., investigation and report of some problem 
conducted intensively and relatively inilependently by 
a student, aided by all the resources of library, labora¬ 
tory, and con.sultation which he can marshal, supplies a 
test and training for an imjmrtant element of his future 
career, which are not afforded by ordinary classroom or 
laboratory methods of instruction. Re.search, as for 
graduation theses, is a more expensive type of training 
than lecture, quiz, and laboratory exercise; it is far more 
difficult to handle ])roperly by the faculty, but if so 
handled it is likely to be fa.scinating to the student. I 
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The Rogers Building in 1865 


believe research to be cajiable of great (levelo)Hiient as a 
feature of education, Ijotli graduate and undergraduate, 
and those schools which arc able to handle it adequately 
will take a predominating jilaee in the educational world. 

The .social basis for research in educational in.stitu- 
tions lies in the combination of urgent public need for 
research and unique ojiportunities for performing some 
kinds of re.search in educational in.stitutions. Such in¬ 
stitutions have extensive and varied laboratory ecpii])- 
nient, large staffs in many related fields of science and 
art, and a great supply of young men available as 
students or apiirentices to work under exjiert guidance. 
There is thus a dovetailing of interests and facilities 
between education and re.seareh, which is mutually most 
favorable. 

Public welfare calls for research from a multitude of 
angles; new developments in industry, jiublic health, 
agriculture, and all technical fields tlepend on progress 
in pure science and development of new materials, jiroe- 
es.se.s, and methods. While indiestrial organizations can 
profitably conduct research on problems related to 
their .specific interests, and governmental agencies can 
properly undertake re.search in sjieeific fields of wide 
public intere.st, none of these is ju.stified or equipjied, as 
are the educational institutions, to engage in the general 
advancement of knowledge on which all dejicnd in the 
last analysis. 

For such rea.sons I look for an increased activity in 
research in the technological schools and for their sup¬ 
port by the public in tjiis activity. Sueh support will 
come in a variety of ways: by gifts from iniblic .spirited 
benefactors; by contracts from industrial associations 
for investigation and report on fundamental or obscure 
problems of general intere.st to the a.ssociations; by grants 
directly by the government in sujiport of imjiortant 
scientific jirograms. The first of these is one of the finest 
outgrowths of the American capitalistic system; the 
last two are logical ways in which the benefits of re¬ 
search, specifically rather unpredictable but of un¬ 
questioned value in the aggregate, may be siqiported by 
the group for the general good. Recent practices of cer¬ 
tain governmental bureaus and provisions in Congres¬ 
sional bills indicate a strong trend toward recognition of 
research in educational institutions — even outside the 
land-grant group — as a jiroper and desirable expendi¬ 
ture of public money. 



An evening chemistry class of the Loicell Institute in the labora- 
Utry of 1809. Reproduced from the supplement to Frank 

Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Dt*cemlwr 18^ 1869. The pro¬ 
fessor in the left foreground is Charles If . Eliot., uho later Ih‘- 
came president of llarmrd. u inter einmings,^' noted Leslie’s, 

**these rooms pn^sent a scene of unusual interest., for it is then 
that female students are giivn the use of the apparatus’"* 



Above. General Laboratory of Physics, ICalker Building. 
Below. The first Rogers LalMratory of Physics. Designed by 
Professor Eduard C. Pickering, it constituted the first laboratory 
for instruction in physics. It uas loaited in ichat is now the e.x- 
bibition room of the School of Architecture {Rogers Building) 
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than for the staff, which really makes the institution; 
the institutions tend to become pawns in the game of 
taxation and budgets, with the staffs playing the role of 
very nervous onlookers and the presidents forced to 
mingle lobbying with educational administration; the 
pressure to expand activities and serve all groups works 
against concentration on essentials and maintenance of 
high standards. Elimination of independent educational 
institutions would, therefore, not only .sacrifice educa¬ 
tional leadership, but would enormously increase the 
difficulties in spite of which the .state institutions are 
now performing their functions so splendidly. 

I do not believe that the basic good .sense of the 
American j)cople will permit the.se things to happen. 
I believe that our tradition of freedom, initiative, and 
individual rights will continue to develop men and 
women who will acquire wealth and who will wish to use 
it for outstanding benefits to the general social group, 
in which education is an important element. I do believe 
that the economic trends are making the path of the 
I)rivatc institutions more difficult anil that some of 
them will succumb. The trend, I believe, will be for 
state institutions to assume more of the burden of ordi¬ 
nary education, expanding from the public-school field 
into the junior-college field, thus substituting education 
in ])lace of unemployment. {Concluded on page 322) 


8. Finally comes the ipiestion; “Will increasing 
taxation and other methods of forcibly distrihuting 
wealth so cripple jirivate philanthropy in this country as 
to sound the death knell of the privately sujiported 
educational institutions, leaving all education in the 
hands of the State?” Inflation and taxation in an es.sen- 
tially sociali.stic state could accomplish this. If it should 
happen, education would be a major lo.scr in the general 
catastrophe. Fully admitting the splendid work of many 
state-supported universities, and their essential con¬ 
tribution to our national life, it is, nevertheless, the in¬ 
dependent in.stitutions which have set the jjace and 
maintained the intellectual integrity and freedom of our 
entire educational system. Lose them, and the whole 
structure is freely cxi)Oscd to the ilanger of jiolitical 
manipulation and domination. 

Private institutions can pay their key men salaries 
larger than those of the average voter or jiolitical office 
holder, can undertake intellectual jirojects of no obvious 
practical value, can report facts or announce theories 
without thought of the political strife of the moment. 
Such things are not so ea.sy in a state-controlled school, 
and woulil be vastly less easy if the bulwark of tradition 
and exam])le of the jirivate in.stitutions were destroyed. 
State institutions suffer under .still other handicaf)s: It 
is easier to get appropriations for buildings, which show. 


CHILDHOOD SCENES 

Above, left. Mercantile Building, Summer Street, Boston, where M.I.T. began instruction on February 20, 1865. In his diary of that date 
W illiam Barton Rogers wrote: "Organized the school; 15 students entered; may this not prove a memorable day." Above, right. Gymnasium 
(where old Walker now stands) and the Rogers Building from Clarendon Street. Below, left. Walker Building, note rented by Boston 
University. Below, right. Engineering A and B and the Pierce Building from Dartmouth Street 

















U illiarn Barton Rogers (1804 to 1882)^ Founder of the Institute^ its president from 1862 to 1870 
and from 1878 to 188F distinguished geologist^ advocate of scientific education 


Technology Revisited 

Thoughts Suggested to a Libejal Arts College Graduate by the 
Celebration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the M.LT. 

By Treadwell Cleveland 


I F, as the saying goes, institutions are personalities 
projected, then the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology of today, 75 years after the granting of 
its charter, is a most impressive instance. The very de¬ 
sign and structure of its present home, to say nothing of 
its informing spirit, may be viewed as the natural ef¬ 
florescence of the Founder’s dream. In the cour.se of the 
Institute’s growth and development other personalities, 
in the same tradition, have entered to adv^ance and ac¬ 
complish the historic result honored at this Diamond 
Jubilee. 

In the beginning, William Barton Rogers, brilliant 
and beloved pioneer of research and of technical educa¬ 
tion, was able, broadly, to anticipate by a century the 


place and influence which pure and applied sciences 
were to win for themselves in America, not only in prac¬ 
tical fields but in the wider domain of general culture as 
well. His imagination began to labor with the vision at 
least as early as 1846, and his genius not only assured 
the founding, but in “.scope and plan,” laid a firm foun¬ 
dation for permanence. Then, after the first hartl and 
almost defeated years, followed Francis Amasa Walker, 
builder and tireless champion, under whose leadership 
the Institute, educationally, may be said to have come 
into its own. Distinguished soldier, ma.ster of statistical 
methofl, and historic as administrator of the Fetleral 
Census, an original and influential economist, a great 
teacher — General Walker, through the charm and 
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2. John Daniel Runkle {1870 to 1878), acting President, 1808 to 1870; 3. Francis Amasa U alker {1881 to 1897); 4. James Mason Crajts 
{1897 to 1900); 5. Henry Smith Pritchett {1900 to 1907); 6. Arthur Amos Noyes, acting President {1907 to 1909), 


force of liis personality and Ids indefatigable energy, 
made new friends for the Institute in every direction 
and drew students in redoubled numbers to its doors. 
Still, the financial base of the new school was in.^ecure 
and its housing, fragmentary and inadequate. The ad¬ 
ministration of Uichard C. Maclaurin covered the most 
thrilling period of Technology hLstory, for it so capital¬ 
ized Technology achievement that a flood of funds was 
drawn to the .school and the doors of the future were 
flung wide open. It was in the cour.se of reaping this 
financial harvest, well earned as it was, that the Alumni, 
loyal and generous from the start, were energized to un- 
|)recedented efforts, crowned with glowing success. 
Maclaurin thus became the e.stabli.sher. Of these three 
men, Rogers, Walker, Maclaurin, it may be said liter¬ 
ally that they gave the la.st full measure of devotion to 
the Institute ideal: They died in its service. To them, as 
leaders, we chiefly owe this great .seat of science, in 
which we take national pride. 

I'lie fitnc.ss and beauty of this architectural group, 
whose deilication was an event of international import 
20 years ago this year, .symbolize alike, as we shall see, 
the utilitarian and the spiritual values which the 
Founder so prophetically and .so justly apprai.sed. The 
incomparable site, fronting upon the (diaries River, sup- 
lilies a most ajijirojiriatc setting for what may now be 
■seen to have been a unicpie adventure of the intellect, 
d'liis pre.sent Technology’, moreover, is in more ways 
than one the direct jiroduct of In.stitute inspiration. 
The.se buildings were planned and built by Institute 
architects and engineers. 

Y et there is another and a still more vital sense in 
which the M.I.T. of today may properly be said to 
have been .self-engendered: There went forth from 
Technology, even in its humbler years, a stream of grad¬ 
uates whose sound training and dependable integrity 
were to make their Alma Mater known and honored in 


high jilaces. It was the ability and character of these 
graduates which made possible the newer Technology of 
this anniversary, with all its outward attractiveness and 
adequacy, its thoroughness, its performance, its a.sjiiring 
endeavor, and its unbounded jiromise. 

Consider a controlling instance — the steps that es¬ 
tablished contacts with George Eastman and led 
straight to Eastman’s investment of almo.st 20 millions 
of dollars in this institution in which Technology 
standards had taught him to believe. In the Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, in 1890, was Darragh 
de I^ancey, a senior near graduation. Dne day Gaetano 
Lanza, Head of the Dejiartment, handed him a letter, 
saying, casually enough: “You can answer that if it in- 
tere.sts you.’’ 

The letter was from Eastman. De Lancey an.swered 
it, and two months later he began working for Eastman 
at Rochester, where he presently became head of the 
mechanical and electrical divisions. In January, 1892, 
he was made works manager, in charge of all oper¬ 
ations at Kodak Park. Except for Francis S. A ide, ’91, 
and a laboratory assistant, de I,ancey was the only 
technical man on the job until 1896. In that year, need¬ 
ing a chemical engineer, he turned to Technology, 
which recommended Frank \V. I^ovejoy, ’94. After an 
interview in Boston, de I,ancey engaged I>ovejoy, who 
joined the Ea.stman forces in January, 1897. Mr. East¬ 
man’s official biography indicates that it was through 
I^ovejoy, now president of the company, that Maclaurin 
and Eastman arranged a meeting. Immediately there¬ 
after Eastman’s munificence began with a gift of $2,- 
.500,000 for building. The chain of contacts was com¬ 
plete: de Lancey and Lovejoy had proved to have been 
the .soundest of investments for the In.stitute no le.ss 
than for Eastman. 

Technology Alumni, as individuals, as groups, or 
through their Association, have demonstrated their 
faith in Technology ideals and their loyalty to the 



Studies by Paul Ntjflin for the decoraliie frieze in Huntington Hall, Rogers Building. This building, the Institute's first, note houses the 

School of Architecture 
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7. Richard C. Maclaurin (1909 to 1920); 8. Elihu Thomson, acting President (March 10,1920, to June 30,1921, and Notvmber 10 1921, 
to January, 1923); 9. E. F. Nichols (January 4,1921, to 1922); 10. S. IF. Stratton (1923 to 1930); II. Karl T. Compton, (1930 to i>resent) 


Institute by unfailing financial re.sjionse to needs. To¬ 
ward the $750,000 paid for the pre.sent site of 50 acres, 
one Alumnus contributed $500,000. The President’s 
residence is the gift of two Alumni. The Walker Memo¬ 
rial and three dormitories are examples of Alumni ap¬ 
preciation and generosity. Furthermore, in meeting the 
condition attached to biastman’s greatest single gift 
the Alumni rose as a body to the challenge and raised 
$4,000,000 among themselves and industry. 

As members of their Association, the Alumni have 
maintained in recent years two representatives on each 
of the Institute’s departmental visiting committees. 
These men have contributed by bringing to the Institute 
the points of view and the experience they have gained 
since graduation, anil by helping steadily to relate the 
work of the Institute to the changing life of the day. Ad¬ 
visory councils of Alumni keep in touch with every 
.student activity, encouraging and jiromoting them all. 
Ix)cal alumni associations and clubs, throughout this 
country, its territories and dependencies, and also in 
foreign countries, are centers of effective Alumni spirit 
and partieijiate in the affairs and objectives of the Insti¬ 
tute. One of the most important and growing .services of 
the Alumni is in aiding the discovery and selection of 
especially promising .students. 

This Alumni pride in the Alma Mater is, indeed, re- 
■sponsible for the continuance of the M.I.T. as an in¬ 
dividual .school. In .spite of inducements that were, no 
doubt, persuasive enough, the Alumni resisted the move¬ 
ment which would hav'e merged the In.stitute with 
Harvard, and their re.si.stance was decisive. Feeling on 
both .sides ran high in those days; but none, it is be¬ 
lieved, would now deny that Technology has since amply 
vindicated its right to separate existence, or that sen¬ 
timent, in this instance, deserved to prevail. 

Meantime, Technology graduates, by hundreds, were 
entering every field of applied science, of the arts, of 
pure science. They became heads of research labora¬ 


tories; executives in industrial, building, transport, 
power enterjirises of foremost rank; heads of important 
banking and investment institutions; professors in 
charge of departments at universities; college presi¬ 
dents; public servants for cities, states, and the nation. 
They [lermeated the new technological .\merica then in 
the making and made their rich contributions to prac¬ 
tically every domain of private and jiublic activity. For 
example: Every vessel now in the United States Navy 
was designed and built under the supervision of hohlers 
of Technology degrees; a dozen schools of architecture 
are headed by Technology architectural graduates; the 
[iresident of the Society of American Etchers is a Tech¬ 
nology graduate — so is the jiresident of the General 
Electric Company, and the president of General Motors; 
a Technology man helped to perfect the telejihone; a 
Technology man has been one of the foremost designers 
of yachts; the honorary director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory is a Technology man. Technology men in¬ 
clude the secretary of the Smith.sonian In.stitution, the 
director of the Peabody Mu.seum at Yale, the co-de¬ 
velopers of the Technicolor film jiroccss, the builders 
and designers of the Boston and Brooklyn supply bases 
(in War time), and the president of the National Safety 
Council. 

The presidents of the Goodyear Tire Company, of the 
Bab.son Stati.stical Organization, of Stone and Webster, 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, of the United 
Fruit Company, of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, all are Technology grarluates. In the fields of 
banking and investment. Technology men are presi¬ 
dents of the First National Bank of Bo.ston, of the 
Equitable Trust Company, of the Guaranty Trust, of 
Hayden Stone, of the First Bo.ston Corporation, of the 
American International Corporation, and of the Bank of 
America. A Technology man made the first nonstop 
flight to Hawaii; the procurement experts of both Army 
and Navy aviation, the (Continued on page 290) 



ir illiam Barton Rogers' tore of beauty gained concrete expression in the Rogers Building. It was he who commissioned Nefjlin to execute 
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iWetv rnag/wtic technique for 
stiidving the corrosion prop- 
erties of alloys. Colloidal iron 
oxide u'as used in taking this 
picture shoicing the location of 
the. magnetic components in 
an alloy steel. The black lines 
illustrate the magnetic nature 
of the grain boundari<>s. The 
region within the grains is 
only slightly magnetic. Photo¬ 
graphed by Russell C. Huehl 
and John C. G. ^Culff 


Wolf’s Clothing 

How W e Are Learning about the Protective Skins of Metals 

By Philip M. Morse 


D espite the old fable, a sheep in wolf’s elothing 
may be a quite desirable animal, combining the 
tractability of the shcej) with the jirotection of 
the horrendous outer covering. Physicists are learning 
that the metals we use are quite sinular animals: A metal 
without its skin is a most delicate creature, easily 
harmed, but with its thin, protective film intact, it can 
withstand the blows and acid baths of a hostile world. 

We all know that a thin film of paint or tin can keep a 
piece of iron unharmed for years, whereas it would other¬ 
wise rust awiiy; we know that heat treatment can give a 
piece of steel a tough, resistant coat; we know some of 
the more obvious facts about the properties of metal sur¬ 
faces, but we are just beginning to learn the intricate 
whys and wherefores of these properties. We arc finding 
out the why of a lubricant, for instance; learning that an 
oil molecule is a leechlike creature with a long, fle.xible 
tail. The molecule is not cannibalistic (it docs not cling 
tightly to other oil molecules), but it does have a de¬ 
cided hankering for metals. Consequently the outer 
layers of a film of oil on a metal can be rubbed off easily: 
The molecules away from the metal are piled up helter- 
skelter and have no particular desire to remain to¬ 
gether. But the molecules next to the surface of the 
metal are all headed inward, with their jaws clamijed 
tight; even the molecules a molecular di.stancc from the 
metal are headed in, trying to get a bite. These last few' 
layers, therefore, present a very different picture from 
the rest of the oil; They cling so tightly that it is often 
necessary to tear loose the first layers of the metal to 
remove the oil. A good lubricant, therefore, is one 
which has molecules with long bodies and very strong 
jaws. 

Oxygen is another very clinging substance — in fact, 
it may be the oxygen on one end of the oil molecule 
which provides the oil with jaws. Oxygen by itself has 
not a body long enough to lubricate the surface; but 
a thin layer of oxygen, two or three atoms thick, prop¬ 
erly laid on, is an excellent protection from corrosion. 


The proi)erties of this layer are shown by some experi¬ 
ments performed by Professor John Wulff here at 
Technology. W’hen a piece of ordinary iron is used as a 
cathode for a low-jiressure electric discharge in argon 
gas its surface is gradually ])urified to a depth of about 
30 atoms. When this i)iece is taken from the vacuum 



Magnetic aids to seeing. Magnetic structure in the grains of 
silicon steel. IWote the difference in the regularity of the structure 
u'ithin the different grains. This structure., and even the grain 
structure, is invisible by ordinary microscopic observation. 
Photographed by Dr. U'. C. Elmore of the Department of 
Physics. Magnification 10 times 
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tube, it looks more like silver than like iron and is ex¬ 
tremely resistant to corrosion. Two weeks contact with 
water and air leaves the surface still silvery. If a scratch 
is made across its face, however, corrosion immediately 
starts and the whole surface turns rusty overnight. This 
effect is at least [)artly due to the .state of the oxygen 
layer on the surface of the iron. 

All metals in contact with air have an oxygen layer 
clinging to them. Metiils which have not been vacuum 
treated have oxygen also beneath the surface, so that 
the first few atom layers of the metal are really mixtures 
of oxygen and metal. This hybrid surface seems to be 
more su.sceptible to corrosion than is a surface where all 
the oxygen is on the outside. Bombardment of the 
electric discharge |)resumably clears away the internal 
oxygen, leaving pure metal. When a piece so treated is 


we intend to discuss some of the methods recently 
developed for studying surfaee phenomena, for as yet 
the few results obtained by these methods are not so 
intere.sting as the possibilities they hold for important 
fliscoveries in the near future. These new methods are 
essentially only different ways of looking at surfaces, 
with modern physics providing a set of new spectacles 
with which to do the looking. Each pair of siiectacles 
shows us a different aspect of the material and provides 
us with different facts which we hope eventually to piece 
together into a complete j)icture. Through them we are 
able to see those fir.st few layers of atoms on the metal — 
layers which often save the surface, thereby saving all! 

The most obvious way to see a surface is to shine light 
on it. We have already mentioned the correlation 
between the state of the oxygen on the surface and the 



Details of magnetic structure inside the grains of alloys. The regular structure is typical of silicon steel, the irregular, typical of permalloy. 

Photographed by Dr. IV. C. Elmore. Magnification 600 times 


brought into the air, the oxygen clings tightly to the 
surface, but iloes not penetrate, and thus makes a 
tough skin which successfidly resists corrosion. 

The difference between internal oxygen and surface 
oxygen is more clearly brought out in another series of 
experiments performed by Professor Wulff in connection 
with his .search for the best material with which to coat 
large telescoi)e mirrors. It is well known that aluminum 
films make excellent reflecting surfaces, if the aluminum 
is properly ajjplied. When jjut on in the air, so that 
oxygen is trai)ped within the metal, the reflectivity of 
the resulting film is only 60%; when the aluminum is 
api>lied by evaporation in a vacuum, the resulting film 
reflects as much as 85% or 90% of the incident light and 
remains untarnished for several years. Oxygen is present 
on this latter surface, but it is solely on the surface, not 
inside. It seems that a jmre oxygen layer on top of a pure 
metal protects the surface and is transparent enough to 
allow most of the light to be reflected. Only when the 
oxygen is caught inside the surface is the reflectivity di- 
mini.shed and the resistance to corrosion reduced. 

NEW WAVS FOR SEEINO METALS 

We did not set out to discuss the many current 
theories of surface i)henoniena or to pre.sent a bewilder¬ 
ing inventory of projierties already measured. Instead, 


amount of light reflected. The behavior of ultraviolet 
light is especially significant because the shorter waves 
are .sensitive to finer details. Some difficulty has been 
encountered until recently in idtraviolet measurements 
due to the fact that the gla.ss prisms required to separate 
the ultraviolet from the visible light are nearly opaque 
to the ultraviolet. In the past two years, however. Profes¬ 
sor Stockbarger, T9, at Technology has developed meth¬ 
ods for producing large crystals of lithium fluoride suit¬ 
able for making prisms. Lithium fluoride is transparent 
to the ultraviolet and is as efficient as glass in separating 
out visible light. Thus, measurements can now be made 
which were hitherto impossible. Many of these measure¬ 
ments must be made in a vacuum, for the air itself is 
opaque to very short-wave ultraviolet light. 

It often happens, however, that metal surfaces look 
uniform by reflected light, yet are quite nonuniform in 
their other properties. Therefore to this test we add a 
magnetic one. Professor A. V. deForest, Tl, has, for some 
time, been studying the magnetic irregularities in a 
metal surface, which are due to fatigue or to casting 
imperfections, by dusting magnetic powder on the sur¬ 
face. Recently, however. Dr. W. C. Elmore, now at 
Technology working with Professor Bitter, has enlarged 
this method to include microscopic study. He spreads 
a colloidal suspension of magnetic material over the 
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Electron diffraction pic¬ 
ture obtained by shooting 
electrons through a thin 
film of gold. Photo¬ 
graphed by Dr. G. 

Morton 



surface to be examined, jdaces it in a magnetic field, and 
looks at it with a microscope. Details which were 
previously invisible become apparent; the boundaries of 
the metal grains show clearly; and regular structure ap¬ 
pears within each grain. Some of Dr. Elmore’s pictures 
are reproduced on these pages. The details are com¬ 
pletely invisible under ordinary microscopic observation. 

A similar magnetic method has been applied by 
IVulff and Ihiehl to study the relation between magnetic 
irregularities and the corrosion properties of alloy 
steels. Such steels usually consist of myriads of small 
grains cemented together by material differing some- 
what in constitution from that of the grains. The ce¬ 
menting material often is the weakest jiart of the alloy 
steel. Sometimes it corrodes away entirely, the metal 
crumbling into a pile of uncorroded grains. In some 
cases the corrosion properties of the cement seem to be 
connected with its magnetic properties. Even when an 
alloy .steel has been treated so that the intergranular 
cement resists corrosion, the surface may still be subject 


of a metal can be learned and the effect of jiolishing on 
the breaking down of grain structure can be watched. 
Much can be di.scovered about tlie beliavior of paints 
and other protective films. 

Work was begun last year at Technology under Pro¬ 
fessor H. E. Warren, ’24, on the study of surface .struc¬ 
ture by electron diffraction. Some of the properties of 
linseed oil films, of great importance in the study of 
paints, were studied. Workers in England have been 
di.scovering interesting properties of oil films on metals, 
helj)ing us solve the problems of lubrication. 

So far we have been talking about the mechanical and 
corrosion properties of surfaces. Other jirojierties are also 
important: Of immediate practical interest, now that 
vacuum tubes have become a household necessity, is the 
understanding of the ev^aporation of electrons from a 
surface. Every metal has a skin which hinders the escape 
of the myriads of electrons within it. Some metals, such 
as caesium and potassium, have very weak skins, but we 
cannot use them for filaments because they melt before 
they can be heated sufficiently to evaporate many 
electrons. Tungsten can be raised to a high temjierature, 
but it has a very tough hide. A good filament can be 
made by eoating tungsten with caesium; it is, therefore, 
important to know how this can be done and when it 
will be successful. 

THE ELECTRON MK'ROSCOPE 

The electron microscope has been developed to help 
us answer these questions. It enables us to see directly 
the electron-emitting properties of a metal. Electrons, 


to “pit corrosion.” The whole surface may be corrosion evaporated from the surface, are focussed by electric 
proof excejit for a few small patches which corrode raj)- fields to form an image of the surface in much the same 

idly and eventually pit the surface badly. The pits are manner as light rays are focussed by lenses to form the 

often associated with strongly magnetic jiatches at or image in an ordinary microscojie. One of the simplest of 

near the surface. these electron microscopes has been develojied by R. P. 

Of course it is imjiortant to learn about the actual Johnson here at Technology and is of immediate use in 

structure of the surface: whether it is crystalline with a studying the emission i)roperties of filaments. A straight 

regular arrangement of atoms, or whether it is amor- filament is jilaced in the center of a cylindrical evacuated 

jihous. X-rays have been u.sed to .study the structure of tube. A radial electric field {Continued on page 312) 

the interior of metals, but x-rays are of no 
great help in studying surface films, for they 
j)enetrate beyond the layer in question. Here 
the methods of electron diffraction come to 
our aid. Eight years ago the experiments of 
Davi.s.son and Germer at the Bell Telephone 
Laljoratories gave a direct jjroof of the wave¬ 
like nature of the electron. They showed that 
under j)roper conditions these electron waves 
could be made to show interference jiatterns 
similar to those of x-rays. These jiatterns 
could be analyzed to determine the structure 
of the material which reflected them ju.st as 
the x-ray j)atterns have been used since the 
classic work of the Braggs. The important 
feature for us is that the electrons do not 
jienetrate deej)ly into the material and so can 



be made to tell us the structure of the surface Two pictures^ by electron emission, of a polisht^ tungsten Jilument partinlly 
rather than that of the interior. The analysis covered by cuesium, taken from two different directions. The filament consists 

of the resulting Jiattern is .somewhat more <>/ l<*’'ge crystal, shown by the arrow, and several smaller ones with slightly 

difficult to make, but in the hands of an ex- “*** shown^e. for the large crystal. The bright patches are 

, , I 1 rni I • .1 ichere caesium covers the sur/ftce^ alloicing large emission. I he symmetry oj 

pert much can be learned, the change in the patches^ corresponding to the crystal symmetry,, is shown. Pictures mmle 

surface structure due to the heat treatment by K. P. Johnson and IV. ShockUyof the Institute'’s Department of Physics 




Styl e vs. Safety 

Safer Automobiles Can Be Built! 

By Dean A. Fales 


D eaths resulting from motor-car accidents in 
this country last year reached an all-time high, 
with 36,400 persons killed. This is at the rate of 
too deaths a day for every day in the year but one. This 
total is twice as high as that in 1023. Such figures de¬ 
mand action; they prompt many questions. Especially, 
of course, they point the query whether a safer auto¬ 
mobile can be built. Indeed, that question is forced to 
the front and it calls for an honest answer. This hone.st 
an.swer is: “Yes, certainly; a safer automobile can be 
built.” 

Some may doubt this — so many so-called safety 
features have been added in recent models. However, 
safety has not been the only consideration in their design 
and construction; style has been largely influential. 
New styles appeal to the eye; they promise increased 
comfort; they provide more power, greater smoothness 
and flexibility in operation, greater speed in “going 
j)laces.” Cars are air conditioned and streamlined in ac¬ 
cordance with current slogans; they flatter the pride of 
luxury by their exclusiveness and distinction; they are 
in the mode — while the mode lasts; but they are not so 
safe as they could be and should be. 

To account for this dominance of style, with the 
dangers it involves, w’e do not need to go to the engi¬ 
neers and the manufacturers. We need look only as far 
as the advertising counselors and jjictorial artists, whose 
business it is to invent sales arguments, talking points, 
buyer appeal. Sound engineering, based upon safety 
requirements first of all, would have given us other 
styles — styles which in human terms would be more 
worth while because they would be safer. 

Safety involves, first of all, the car it-self; secondly, 
it involves the relation between the car and the driver. 
Any vehicle in good condition can be considered safe 
if handled by a driver who knows its cai>abilities and 
limitations and who drives accordingly. Many of the new 
cars hide their limitations from the driver, however, 
because they are so much fa.ster and smoother to handle 
that the flriver is deceived as to his speed, and both he 
and the car are unable to cope with an emergency when 
it conies. Several years ago a manufacturer produced a 
new model which was more powerful and much .smoother 
than the previous model. The accident rate immediately 
trebled. It is true, also, of another make, that because 
it is this year .so much faster and smoother than former 
models, its accident rate is growing in an alarming 
manner. In both cases the cars were structurally safe, 
but the drivers were operating the new cars at speeds 
far in excess of those possible in the old models and were 
getting into difficulties as a re.sult. 

lleserve power to be called upon intelligently and 
projierly when needed is a safety factor; it enables quick 
passing and quick acceleration and gives the driver 


better control. Yet re.serve power is also a menace, be¬ 
cause it encourages driving at unsafe speeds. To prevent 
excessive speeds, it has been proposed to put governors 
on cars, holding them down to a maximum of 50 miles 
an hour. That plan is dangerous; a man trying to pass 
an unwilling driver would be unable to make the re¬ 
quired speed; the two drivers would find themselves 
traveling side by side watching each other instead of the 
traffic. One idea of merit is to build a switch into the 
speedometer, which can be set to sound a buzzer at any 
predetermined speed. This sound woidd warn the driver, 
but would not interfere with his control; he could 
increase speed as he can now if necessary, but would 
know what he was about. If governors are to be adopted 
at all, it would be well to fix the limit for each car at its 
safe maximum speed. Some older cars become unman¬ 
ageable at 50 nules an hour, whereas a few of the new 
cars can almost double that speed with comparative 
safety. 

Power plants have been fleveloped to a point that 
enables speeds far in excess of tbe road-holding, steer¬ 
ing, and braking of the cars in which they are in¬ 
stalled. Some coupes and runabouts can reach speeds at 
which they become directionally unstable and tend to 
wander on the road; the slighte.st bump or cross wind 
can throw them out of control. No car can be driven 
safely at high speeds in gusty cross winds. 

Safety in the foregoing examples depends in part 
upon the relationship between the car and the driver. 
Let us turn now to danger spots that are strictly due 
to car construction or design. Exhaust sy.stems must be 
made more rugged and must be better protected. Crank¬ 
case ventilator fumes must be disposed of in such a 
way that they cannot enter the body of the car. The 
marine practice of drawing crank-case fumes into the 
intake and providing exhau.st systems that last for long 
periods without leaking could well be copied in motor 
vehicles. Higher ground clearance would eliminate much 
damage to exhaust systems. 

The weight distribution that has been adopted for 
easy riding often makes road holding faulty, steering 
sluggish, braking erratic, and traction poor. This danger¬ 
ous condition should be conquered by better weight 
distribution, even with the sacrifice of some comfort. 
Demand for comfort, again, has resulted in putting too 
much emphasis upon low-pressure tires and too little 
on the spring suspensions. When rounding corners, low- 
jjressure jiermits the camber to change dangerously, 
and, on the driving wheels, the driving radius changes 
to a large degree on bumpy roads. W'ith tires, the 
controlling thought should be to give them the best 
possible road-holding and tractive qualities; spring 
suspension should be depended upon for riding com¬ 
fort. Tires have been developed to high standards. 
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Seven Miles per lloi r! 
Barney Oldfield stops a squeak 
in Frenchman Archille. Phili- 
oji's handsome, streamlined 
steam car — one of the progen¬ 
itors of the modern automobile 



but unless tliey are properly inflated and are replaced 
when worn, they offer one of the greatest hazards to 
safe driving. Caster, camber, and toe-in of the front 
wheels must be controlled under all conditions, and 
although many mechanical layouts are such as to do 
their full part in maintaining control, if tires, because of 
low jiressure or faulty inflation, fold under on corners, 
they counteract the good of the mechanical layout. The 
use of accurate tire gauges should be made compulsory. 

Demand for ease of operation has resulted in sluggisli 
steering ratios. With jiresent ratios it is impossible to 
correct a quick skid, and the driver has no “feel ” of his 
car. These ratios make control in deep sand, snow, or 
mud difficult; the front wheels cannot be turned quickly 
enough to keep the car headed in the desired direction. 
If the thought of safety had been uppermost, such ratios 
would not have been adopted. 

Tests have shown that carbon monoxide in harmful 
cpiantities has been present in some of the older cars. 
In cars with vacuum ventilating sy.stems which draw 
dust and fumes into the bodies, danger from this cause 
may be expected to increase. Pressure ventilating sys¬ 
tems can be developed, which, besides eliminating this 
hazard from poisonous gases, could serve as heating and 
windshield-defrosting sy.stems. Ample heat is available, 
because, for every horsepower used to propel the car, 
about twice as much power is wasted. 

Braking systems have been imjiroved, but by no 
means enough. For example, with the car weight for¬ 
ward, high-speed braking is in some cases only 60% as 
effective as on cars which have power plants placed back 
of the front axle. In general, braking should be so dis¬ 
tributed as to apply most effectively at the point to 
which the weight of the car is shifted. To develop brak¬ 
ing systems which will so operate would doubtless be 
expensive, but such develojiment is practicable. The 
added .safety would justify the cost. 

Low ground clearances and long overhanging rear 
structures cause many vulnerable jiarts of the vehicle 
to be damaged on rough roads and on ramjis. Higher 


ground clearances would not only jirevcnt damage to 
exhaust .sy.stems, .steering mechani.sms, power plants, 
and so on, but could also contribute to easy riding by 
allowing the springs greater movement. 

We may now’ return to a consideration of those ele¬ 
ments in present car styles which indirectly reduce safety 
by adversely affecting the tlrivers of the cars. If the 
driver is to handle the jiresent high-speed car ]>ro))erly 
it is plain that he mu.st, at all times, be alert. Fatigue 
destroys alertness, and the present styles are creating 
adilitional causes of fatigue. An investigation of all 
such causes made by jiroperly qualified experts w’ould 
lead to recommendations that might be used as stand¬ 
ards of .safety. Such an investigation should cover: 
driving-seat positions, adjustments, and cushions; con¬ 
trol positions, adjustments, and effort required to 
operate; minimum areas of vision (front, sides, and rear), 
windshield wipers and mirrors; ventilation, w’indshield 
defrosting, and heating; allowable amount of noise aiwl 
vibration, and so on. 

The present trend in low bodies is largely style. In 
Euroiiean racing cars, which are driven at 200 miles an 
hour on existing roads, the drivers reconcile themselves 
to the handicai) of greatly increased frontal area so 
that they may sit erect and high enough to secure the 
proper driving vision. Driving seats should place the 
driver in a comfortable, alert position. The controls 
should be conveniently and naturally placed. The driver 
slioidd be able to see out under all conditions; his eyes 
should be protected from reflections and glare; his sur¬ 
roundings should be properly ventilated and heated. 
No annoying vibrations .should be tolerated. The new- 
style bodies have great rigidity but in many ca.ses their 
construction causes drumming which in time wears 
upon the riders and tends to deaden the mental alert¬ 
ness of the driver. That which in a short ride may be 
only a minor annoyance often becomes a major haziird 
on a long trip. Driving seats, besides holding the driver 
in an alert position, should have comfortable iqiholstery 
and should he adju.stable fore {Continued on page S02) 
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To New Achievements 

WiUiam li. Rogers, James 31. Beebe, E. S. Tobey, S. II. 
Gookin, E. It. liigelow, 31. I). Ross, J. I). Philhrick, F. II. 
Storer, J. D. Runkle, C. II. Dalton, J. It. Francis, I. C. 
Iloadley, 31. P. Wilder, C. L. Flint, Thomas Rice, John 
Chase, J. P. Robinson, F. If. Lincoln, Jr., Thomas 
Aspimcall, J. . 1 . Dnpee, E. C. Cabot, their associates and 
svccessors, are hereby made a body corporate, by the name 
of the 3Icussachnsetts Institute of Technology, for the purpose 
of instituting and maintaining a society of arts, a museum 
of arts, and a school of indu.strial science, and aiding gener¬ 
ally, by meitable means, the advancement, development, and 
jtractical application of science in connection with arts, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; with all the 
powers and privileges, and snbject to all the didies, restric¬ 
tions, and liabilities, .set forth in the sixty-eiyhth chapter of 
the General Statutes. . . . 

W ill'll this farsighted, comprehensive statement 
of purpose i)egan the “Act to Incorporate the 
M.I.T.” dated April 10, 1861. The Review, in 
celebrating in this issue the diamond anniversary of the 
apjjroval of this act, reviews the growth and accom¬ 
plishments of Technology and extrapolates its curve 
of progress into the immediate future. 

What promise this future holds! As we contemplate 
the resourcefulness, energy, and spirit which pervade 
the Institute community today we cannot fail to con¬ 
clude that it is being led, under the direction of its 
honored President and Yice-Presi<lent, “to oi)portuni- 
ties, to achievements, to new traditions, far greater, far 
richer, far more full of jjromise than even those we today 
so ])roudly and gratefidly commemorate.” * 

Alumni Festival 

F EELIN G that this anniversary year calls for a mem¬ 
orable and whole-heartetl demonstration of Tech- 
nologj' spirit, the Alumni jjlan, for their annual Alumni 
Day, a special program of jubilation and festivity on 
June 8. If the immediate and favorable response to the 
reunion questionnaire which accompanied President 
Compton’s recent letter to Alumni is any indication. 
Alumni Day, 1!)36, will be notable in the annals of 
Technology fellowship. Already over 1,000 have ex¬ 
pressed their intention to be present. 

Recognition 

T he I ,amme Medal, i)resented annually for the past 
six years by the American In.stitute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers for meritorious achievement in the development 
of electrical apparatus or machinery, will be awarded 
this year to Dr. Vannevar Bush, ’16, Vice-President of 

* The concluding words of the tender and inspiring farewell to 
Rogers Building delivered by the late .Tames P. Munroe, '82, 20 years 
ago when the Institute moved to Cambridge. 


the Institute and Dean of the School of Engineering. 
Dr. Bush will receive the medal, which has been given 
him for his development of methods and devices for 
application of mathematical analysis to the problems of 
electrical engineering, at the annual summer convention 
of the organization in Pasadena, Calif., in June. 

The medal, one of the highest honors in electrical 
engineering, was presented last year to a distinguished 
Technology graduate, Henry Ellis Warren, ’94, Presi¬ 
dent of the Warren Telechron Company of Ashland, 
Mass. 

The fund for the award was establi.shed by a bequest 
of the late Benjamin G. Lamme, Chief Engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Alamifacturing Company. 

Foiling Jupe Pluvius 

PIN-HOLE in an umbrella is a cocklebur to the 
temper on a rainy day. Equally nettling to building 
owners are rivulets of water which trickle through 
crevices at mortar joints in masonry walls. Such separa¬ 
tion of brick and mortar construction causes damp, un¬ 
healthful conditions and great property damage. 

Professor Walter C. Voss, ’32, of the Department of 
Building Construction at Technology is engaged in a 
study of why water penetrates brick walls and how leak¬ 
less masonry walls may be built. From a review of facts 
determined by previous investigators it is concluded 
that leaky walls are due to one or more of three causes. 
These include the properties of the masonry unit and of 
the mortar separately and of the two as an assemblage; 
the detail charac¬ 
ter of the wall and 
auxiliary construc¬ 
tion; and the qual¬ 
ity of workman¬ 
ship. The first of 
these factors is be¬ 
ing studied by Pro¬ 
fessor Voss from 
many angles. Im¬ 
portant projjerties 
of brick, such as 
modulus of rup¬ 
ture, compressive 
strength, absorp¬ 
tion, and coefficient 
of saturation (a 
measure, perhaps, 
of vitrification, and 
of the degree of in¬ 
tercommunication 
of the capillaries in 
the brick), are be¬ 
ing investigated. 

Similarly, many 




Compass Analyzer {described in 
adjacent article) showing the Helm¬ 
holtz coils and the pedestal on which 
the compass is fixed for testing. A 
project of Technology's Instruments 
Ijohoratory 
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The Absorptometer^ an instrnntcnt derelopeil hv Professor 
WalU‘r C. J f)ss, ’32, of the Department of Citil and Sanitary En¬ 
gineering, for studies of the physiml structure of common clay 
bricks, including their capillary characteristics, by measurement 
of tvater-absorptire properties. The instrument is a combination 
of balance, clock, and immersion tank, u hich giies a continuous 
record of the changing n eight of an immersi>d brick, thus measur¬ 
ing the amount and rate of absorption 

variables of mortars are being examined. Another group 
of variables, those associated with brick and mortar 
combinations, as in walls, are known to affect the degree 
of permeability. Among these the i)henomenon of bond 
is particularly important. Many investigators hold that 
w'ater does not pass through j)orous brick or through the 
mortar (where these are of good gra<le) but seeps be¬ 
tween the two, <lue to a break in bond or the interlocking 
tie between brick and mortar, at the j)lane determined 
by the edge of the brick and the adjacent mortar. 

From recent research in Technology laboratories 
certain facts about this bond have been determined. It 
is extremely imimrtant for effective bond that brick and 
mortar, when first set, shall be in intimate contact. Such 
contact is necessary to allow the formation of a “bond 
layer,” a thin section about two-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness which is formed at the top and bottom of 
each mortar joint. This layer is a very small fraction of 
the total thickness of the common masonry joint which 
is about one-quarter of an inch in thickness. The ultra¬ 
violet microscope, the petrographic microscope, and 
microchemical tests, hav'e been used to study this 
bond layer, but the compounds which form it have 
not yet been identified. It is possible that x-ray examina¬ 
tion will yield this information. Bond may be due to the 
interlocking of newly created lattice structures, the 
phenomenon of absorption, or to chemical reconstitution 
of both brick and mortar at the interface. 


The best practical results in constructing leakless 
brick walls have been obtained w’hen bricks are used 
which absorb water at a low but continuous rate after 
the first contact with the mortar and wdiich absorb from 
five to ten per cent of their own weight in two days of 
complete immersion in w^ater. This allows the mortar to 
build uj) a bond layer at the brick line which assures no 
separation at this point. Lime is required to supjily the 
materials necessary for this action, and the best mortar 
for most general uses, wdth a good brick, is one com- 
])o.sed of one part of Portlantl cement, one part of lime 
(putty j)referably), and from five to six parts of sand, all 
by volume. This mortar, as determined by microscopic 
examination of joints, by te.sts of bond .strength, and 
by iLse in actual con.struction by builders, has shown 
excellent results. 

Managers 

IIE In.stitute was ho.st to members of the New' Eng¬ 
land group of the Educational Buyers A.ssociation, 
comi)osed of business managers and j)urcha.sing agents 
of colleges and universities in this district, who met 
informally at ^Yalker Memorial on February 28. 

Under the direction of Horace S. Ford, Treasurer, 
and Delbert L. Hhind, Bursar of Technology, the group 
made a short tour of insj^ection of scientific and engi¬ 
neering develoi)ments being carried on at the Institute. 
During the afternoon an informal business meeting and 
discussion w'as held for the consideration of business and 
purchasing problems as ai)plicd to educational in.stitu- 
tions. Twenty-two colleges were represented. 

Laboratory of Instruments 

NSTUUMENTS play an e.ssential role in modern 
science and engineering. The lives of passengers on 
board an air transport depend upon the oi)eration of 
complex indicating equipment, and in everyday life liv¬ 
ing conditions are improved by instruments for auto¬ 
matic control. In research, important forward steps 
are often assured when a new instrument becomes avail¬ 
able. Since the same general design and test procedure 
can be applied to a wide range of problems, a laboratory 
devoted especially to the instruments used in mechani¬ 
cal engineering, aeronautics, and meteorology has been 
developed at Technology under the direction of Profes.sor 
Charles S. Draper, ’26. 

Since the response of an indicator to rapid changes 
in an actuating force is often as important as accurate 
static calibration, the work on each type of instrument 
includes a study of dynamic characteristics. Fortu¬ 
nately, any usable indicating mechanism must be a 
system w'ith one degree of freedom; that is, there must 
be a single position of the index for each value of the 
actuating force. This means that the w’cll developed 
theory of one-dimensional systems can be used to ad¬ 
vantage in examining the dynamic behavior of an in¬ 
strument. This theory makes it possible to predict the 
performance of an instrument in terms of certain co¬ 
efficients w'hich depend upon details of construction. 
All the necessary information can usually be obtained 
from a few simple experiments carried out with the 
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proper a[)paratus. The [)roce<lure for a given instrument 
involves three steps; first, the dynamic coefficients are 
measured; second, the agreement of theory with experi¬ 
ment is checked in tlie laboratory; third, these data are 
used to make performance jiredictions under working 
conditions. An examination of the experimental results 
with the aid of the tlieoretical analysis will show 
whether or not the instrument can he improved for u.se 
under given conditions and indicates required modifi¬ 
cations in construction. 

Instrument work at M.I.T. has already ])roduced 
several new indicators for internal-comhu.stion engines. 
A new tyi)e of ])ressure indicator is in succe.ssful opera¬ 
tion not only at Technology hut also in sev'eral outside 
laboratories. An electrical indicator for pre.ssure waves 
within the cylinder of an engine makes it possible to 
.study quantitatively the proces.ses which accompany 
detonation in the ga.soline engine. In this in.strument 
a coil is moved in a magnetic field by the pressure 
changes in the cylinder. The voltage from this coil is 
recorded i)hotographically by means of a vacuum tube 
amplifier and a specially designed o.scillograi)h. This 
research indicates that the characteri.stic .sound of de¬ 
tonation is due to a system of standing waves within 
the cylinder for which the frequency may be calculated 
by means of the ordinary theory of sound. A modifica¬ 
tion of the pre.ssure-wave indicator has been developed 
by Professor Edward S. Taylor, ’24, into an instrument 
called the “ M.I.T. Knockmeter” which is in use for meas¬ 
urement of the knocking characteristics of fuels. The 
special o.scillograph has been adajrted to a number of 
problems besides that of detonation, and an inqnoved 
form of the in.strument is at pre.sent u.sed in a project to 
measure vibration of aircraft engines. 

A continuation of the detonation project is now in 
progress with the cooperation of Professor Philip M. 
Mor.se of the Physics Department. With ini{)roved in- 
strnments and an extension of the theory, it is hoped to 
measure the shajie and intensity of the initial di.sturb- 
ance which sets uj) |)ressure waves during knocking. 

In the field of meteorology, ecpiipment has been con¬ 
structed for studying the response of recording ther¬ 
mometers and hygrometers to changing conditions. The 



Stu<It>nts in the School of . irchitectnrc^ tcho arc designing an 
actual house to Iw built in H elleslrv. Mass., learn sitrne of the 
fine points of framing from a master carpenter 


test apparatus is, in both cases, arranged so that steady 
conditions of temperature, himiidity, and velocity may 
be set up in each of two closed systems containing air. 
By shifting a control handle it is possible suddenly to 
change the temperature or humidity to which the instru¬ 
ment under te.st is subjected, while keeping all other 
variables constant. In this manner, a practically in.stan- 
taneous change is produced in the (juantity to be meas¬ 
ured. 

Several new types of test apparatus are used in the 
laboratory for studying aircraft instruments. An ar¬ 
rangement for subjecting instruments to mechanical 
oscillations of known frequency and amplitude along 
any arbitrary direction is used for finding the effect 
of vibration on the mechanism. A closed chamber in 
which the pressure may be varied in an arbitrary man¬ 
ner makes it possible to determine the dynamic charac¬ 
teristics of pressure-operated instruments such as the 
altimeter, rate-of-climb meter, or the air-speed meter. 

An extension of jirevious theoretical work on the 
aircraft magnetic coHq)a.ss has suggested a simplified 
view as to the cause of the troublesome “northerly turn¬ 
ing error” and indicates a po.ssible ])rocedure for improv¬ 
ing the compass as a Hying in.strument. In order to 
facilitate experimental work on the compass, a compa.ss 
analyzer has been constructed with which the essential 
compass characteri.stics may be studied in the labora¬ 
tory. The analyzer consists of two Helmholtz coils, one 
fixed and the other free to rotate or oscillate with a 
controllable amplitude and fre<piency. The earth’s field 
is “bucked out” by means of the fixed coil .so that the 
behavior of a compass card may be examined in a field- 
free space or under the influence of a field from the mov¬ 
able coil whose magnitude and motion are arbitrary. 
The compass itself is mounted on a platform which may 
be u.sed in combination with the movable field to find the 
effect of damping liquid on compa.ss indications. It is 
hoped that the investigations now in progress will 
produce material improvements in the magnetic com¬ 
pass for aircraft use. 

W ith the Preparatory Schools 

() hear the respective headmasters of Exeter and 
Andover, Lewis Perry and (’laude M. Fuess, 12,5 
members of the Alumni (’ouncil and Faculty (’lub and 
their guests attended the (’ouncil’s 18.5th Meeting in 
Walker Memorial on February 24. Because of the im- 
l)ortance of the speaking program all regular (’ouncil 
busine.ss was suspended until the March meeting. 

In addition to Drs. Perry and Fue.ss, the gue.sts of the 
evening included the heads or other executives of 16 
\ew England j)reparatory schools who send students to 
the Institute — L. H. Thomas of Moses Brown, ('harles 
C. Monie of St. Paul’s, S. B. Southworth of Thayer, 
Franklin T. Kurt of C'hauncey Hall, A. C. Ewen of 
Dean, C. H. Sampson of Huntington, C. M. Underwood 
of Manter Hall, W. H. Lilian! .Ir. of Tabor, C. P. 
(^uimby of ('u.shing, C. E. Am-stutz of Sanborn, Lyn¬ 
wood Chase of the Country Day, J. E. ('oons of Tilton, 
T. R. Mor.se of Belmont Hill, R. T. Twitchell of Browne 
and Xichols, E. W. Fames of (lovernor Dummer, and 
H. F. Cade, Jr., ’28, of Berkeley. 
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President Moreland, on behalf of the Council, and 
President George R. Harrison of the Faculty Club, on 
behalf of that body, briefly and felicitously welcomed 
the guests of the evening, following which Dr. Perry 
was introduced. 

lie emphasized the cordial relations existing between 
Exeter and Technology, as exemplified by prizes in 
science established at Exeter liy Dr. Com])ton, by the 
acceptance of .students at the Institute with “advanced 
standing,” and by the pleasure he had found in the 
rea.sonablene.ss of the In.stitnte’s attitude with respect 
to incoming freshmen as exem])lified by contacts his 
school had had with Dr. James L. Tryon, the Director 
of Admis.sions. 

In some detail he explained the efforts being made at 
Exeter under the Ilarkness Plan to decrease the size of 
classes, to reduce classroom formality, and to make it 
possible that a more vital and closer relationshij) exist 
between instructor and student. Recent Exeter men 
bave done better in college than their jiredecessors, and 
the number of failures at Exeter itself has been reduced 
from 23 ])er cent to less than five jier cent. 

Dr. Perry, after .studying Engli.sh jirejiaratory 
schools, felt that American schools could do more to 
stimulate intere.st in science among their students, and 
in creating a public .sjiirit in this country. He believed 
that preparatory schools nui.st jire.serve a spirit of 
democracy, and that our [iresent national situation 
em])hasizes that we are confronted by a race between 
chaos and education. 

As the second and final formal speaker. Dr. Fuess 
al.so paid tribute to Dr. Tryon and deprecated (as had 
Dr. Perry) his own knowledge of .science. Nevertheless 
he, too, had an intere.st in science and .so did Andover 
which had produced several notable scienti.sts such as 
S. F. 15. Mor.se and H. A. Rowland. Rut for .some reason 
the preparatory schools did not seem to be fertile train¬ 
ing grounds for the prominent scientists. 

Genius, he felt, demands a type of freedom that the 
jireparatory school in the pa.st has not always provided, 
although greater and greater attention is now being paid 
to developing the exceptional .student. The trend at 
Andover is to adapt its system to the needs, abilities and 
gifts of individual .students. Great efforts are also being 
made at Andover to jiromote mutually friendly rela- 
tionshijis between teachers and pupils, accepting the 
(lefinition that education is the tran.smission of life from 
the living, through the living, to the living. 

At President Moreland’s reque.st. Dr. Tryon keynoted 
the ensuing discussion in which some .score of tho.se 
present took part, by describing the new attitudes of 
the In.stitute toward admi.ssions: the upper fifth plan, 
the policy of stabilization of enrollment with its cor- 
resiionding emphasis on accepting a selective grouj) of 
fre.shmen not exceeding (iOO in number, the increase in 
freshman scholarship funds, and the endeavor to hell) 
upper cla.s.smen by scholarship aid and through the 
facilities of the Technology Loan Fund. In concluding 
the meeting. Dr. Rush commented upon the similarity 
of the ))roblem.s facing preparatory schools and institu¬ 
tions like Technology, and expre.s.scd the hope that the 
In.stitute might be able to direct more of its graduates 
into the field of preparatory school teaching. 


A Needle Telegraph 

INSIRUMENT 



This tuH^Uv telegraph instrument^ a tY/u> which anUHiates the 
Morse system, wiis recently presented to the Institute by James 
I*. Ramsay of Lou'cU. Mr. Ramsay, Imwu in Scotland in 1861, 
came to America in 1880. Before coming to America he HX)rk(Ht 
in telegraph offices, learning to ojwrate the ne<>dle telegraph at the 
early age of 10. In 1877 when 16 years old he uas hired by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway as a tower signalman. ”7 
think anil have not been disputi^l,'''' irritf»s Mr. Ramsay, ^’'that I 
was the ymingest person ever in charge of a signal tower in Great 
Britain.^* 

In his second yi*ar after having arrived in the United States, 
Mr. Ramsay axis hired by the Boston and Lowell Railroad to 
open up their new stviU'h and signal tower at Lowell, Mass. 
'This tower, tvith 61 levers, was prolmbly the first in I\ew' Eng¬ 
land. Subsequently he bieiune distinguished as a pioneer prolm- 
tion officer. 

\\ hile on a return trip to England he picked up two of the 
old needle instruments from a junk pile at York. One tixis sold 
to Henry Ford and is now at Dearlmm; the second, through Mr. 
Ramsay''s generosity, is note at the Institute. 

In this instrument the magnetic needle is pitatid in the center 
of a wire coil to actuate the pointer in front of the dial. Deflection 
to right or left signifws given letters. 'These deflections are pro¬ 
duced by sending over the wire pulsations of one polarity or 
alternations of Itoth as required by the letter to lx* transmittid. 

'The neidle telegraph was inventid in 1836 by the English¬ 
man, Sir U . F. Cooke. Sir Charles H heatstone aided him, and 
for years a controversy' raged over the profxw allocation of credit 
for the invention. 'The neidle type was extensively usid in Eng¬ 
land Ixfore the Morse instrument supplanted it 
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The Burenlaiir, designed hv Ralph Adtuns Cram, ivhich carrwl 
the Institute's charter and seal across the Charles in 1916. As 
The Hct'ietcfor July., 1916-, reported: **Some lingered by Rogers 
liuilding to see the first act of the pagmnt., the procession that 
icas to cross in the Biiceiilaiir, 77ic old steps tcvre alive icith the 
color and dignity of pageantry. Undergraduates in costume^ 
hallH*rdierSj J'enetian sailors., the vice-marshaC C’. Iloimrd 
H alker ['99], looking more like a I enetian doge than most 
modern men scattere<l groups of the Faculty in gotcns and 
colored hoods. Presently in the (Hirly tivilight the procession 
formed: the vice-marshal in crimson ivli'et ivith doge's cap; 
James Munroe, Secretary of the Corporation., Itcaring in its 
small golden casket the seal of the Institute: his guards^ Pro¬ 
fessor R. G. Hudson [‘07] and lA>ster Gardner in scarlet; 
the great gilded and ornamented chest, sivung on the shoulders of 
four (Hearers in the colors of Tech, Unub'd ivith the charter and 
archives *f the Institute; the haUn'rdiers and sailors in red and 
gray, and f inally the long blw k-clad procession of Faculty and 
Corporation, SO strong. They marclml, solemnly, uithout music, 
to the float of the I hion Boat Club where the Biicenlaiir waiu*<l. 

^The Biiceiitaur was modeled after the state Imrge of the, 
same name in which, during the great years of the V enetian 
Republic, the doges yearly wedded the Adriatic. Long and broad, 
with high squ€ire huhmrks, pure white, save for the long frieze on 
either side amidships where on a Inickground of red there ran a 
riotous bas-relief of nymphs and fauns. Relow, nearer the ivater- 
line, uas set a long line of gh^aming mermaids in high relief, 
ivith Tritons at the prow (dune the ram. Above the prow ivas a 
gnmt .seated figure in white, a strong woman ivith a lifted torch. 
Mother 'IWhnology, enlightening the ICorld. At the stern the 
Imrgc bore a high red canopy like a poop, above which floated 
the flag of the Institute. The bulwarks were lined with the parti¬ 
colored banners of the classes. 

^The great chest u'os deposited on the de<'k, still guarded, the 
oarsmen sat at the long sueeps Mow, the Faculty and corpora¬ 
tion rna.s.SKHl on the afterdeck. High Admiral Henry A/orss, cos¬ 
tumed like Columbus, gave the ux>rd to cast off, the student orches¬ 
tra sounded the opening bars of Grieg's *Land Discoiery’’ and 
to the salute of bombs and rockets, the Bucenlaur moved slowly 
out ocro^s the Rasin, the long sueeps plying in perfect unison, 
to where the searchlights of the fmgifint tvere uxnting to pick the 
flotilla out in the gathering darkness. This was the first act of the 
pageant, the con toying of charter and seal. 

**In the meantime the ten-thousand spectators were slowly 
filling the two long low stands that resU>d against the sides of the 
great court, cool and gray in the e<irly evening. Rtf ore the main 
colonnade in the center stood the governoFs throne, an old chair 
of state, under a tall crimson canopy bt^uring the Indian seal of 
Massachusetts. In the center of the stands on either side rose 
tuo smaller replictfs for the mayors of Roston and of (Aim- 
bridge. In the stand on the <*a.stern side of the o[wn end of the 
court the :>00 chorus singers were in phwe . . 


Mechnnical Engineering 

4S sixth in the series now appearing in its jiages The 

Review presents an abstract of the report of the 
(’orporation Visiting ('oinniittee on the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Depaktment of Mechanical Engineering 

The Committee spent some time in discussion of vari¬ 
ous j)hases of the Department work, after w'hich the 
various laboratories were visited. Some of these were 
familiar scenes; others were to us entirely new and were 
illustrative of the continual jirogress that is being made 
in this, as in other departments of the Institute. 

Preparatory to a second visit, the Comndttee exam¬ 
ined present conditions in more detail and obtained 
the following notes; Expansion of facilities for re.search, 
involving sjiaee, aiiparatus, and funds, must he con¬ 
sidered secondary to the development of outstanding 
men to insjiire and direct such research. From time to 
time necessary facilities become obvious and can he 
im])rovised or made the subject of a sjiecial appeal to 
an interested industry. Recently we have added Pro¬ 
fessor dcForest to develop a laboratory for the study 
of the dynamic strength of machine elements, to ex¬ 
plore the unknown field between the known static 
strength of materials, fatigue and shock resistance, and 
the machine designer’s calculations of the maximum 
stress in the part. A generous donor has provided funds 
for the initiid equipment of the new laboratory. 

The second important addition to the Faculty is 
Profe.s.sor Keenan, ’22 (from Stevens In.stitute), an 
expert in steam-turbine ilesign and thermodynamics. 
Professor Keenan is the author of the present .steam 
tables and will he engaged with Dr. Keyes of the 
Chemistry Dejiartment in the comjiutation of new 
standard steam tables to give effect to recent research 
at high pressures. Professor Keenan is inaugurating 
re.search on flow of steam through nozzles. Xo further 
facilities are required, for the moment. 

Professor Wilkes, ’ll, and his Heat Laboratory have 
been transferred from the Physics Deiiartment. It is too 
soon to suggest what changes, if any, will be required in 
his equipment. Eventually it would be advantageous 
to locate this laboratory with the rest of the Department, 
but at present no space is available. For air conditioning 
and refrigeration work, we are fairly well equipped both 
as to personnel and facilities, hut the laboratory is 
housed in a temporary building. For steam engineering, 
the laboratory facilities seem to he adequate, but we need 
a special turbine in which rotor, nozzles, and so on, can 
he ehanged and the effects investigated experimentally. 

The Testing Materials Laboratory is in good shape 
for undergraduate instruction and, with Professor 
(leForest’s (’ll) new laboratory for graduate work, we 
are complete on the metal side. For concrete, there is 
much to be desired and a .study is being made in co¬ 
operation with the civil engineers as to what is needed 
for advanced work. The Textile I.,aboratories are pro¬ 
ductive of valuable research results and offer excellent 
opportunities for graduate students. The Automotive 
Laboratory (for internal-combustion engines) is out¬ 
standing in this eountry and is {Continued on page 
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Telephone 

^h^ectory 


T he telephone director^' is the nation’s 
calling list. IMillions of people refer to 
it daily—in homes and offices and in pub¬ 
lic pay stations. It is the busiest book—it 
plays a part in countless activities. 

For the names in the telephone book are 
more than names. They are friendships and 
homes and families. They are bridge parties 
and golf games—business successes—buyers 
and sellers of wheat or pins or skyscrapers. 


]\Iore than 12,000,000 names are listed in 
the directories of the operating companies 
of the Bell System. You can go straight to 
any one of these millions of people—easily, 
quickly and economically—by telephone. 

The classified liirectory is an iniportan t feature of your tele» 
phone book. It is a handy, reliable buying guide 
—a quick, easy way to find “IFTi^re To Buy 

BELL TELEPHO>E SYSTEM 
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well staffed. For automotive vehicles, we are not so well 
equipped for exiJerimental and research work. We have 
cut-away chassis of several makes for study by classes 
in design and have a test car for road te.sting. However, 
testing on the public roads is un.sati.sfactory and danger¬ 
ous and can be done only under careful restrictions. The 
need is for a chassis dynamometer on which the drive of 
the rear wheels may be measured and the vibration 
characteristics of the front wlieels and suspension 
.studied at various speeds. Ultimately, a building or 
some generous .sj)ace is needed in which automobiles and 
parts may be displayed for historical conijiarison to 
give background to students of design. 

'I'lie Machine Tool Laboratory is well equipped hut 
.should evolve slowly from a place in which to teach the 
elements of the machini.st’s art (.shop course) to a 
laboratory for the study of metal cutting, tools, pre¬ 
cision methods of manufacture, and so on. Other schools 
have been cutting down the time spent in the machine 
.shop; our hope, however, is to hold to a generous allot¬ 
ment of time but to alter the content of the course. The 
Mechanical Processes Shops are being thoroughly over¬ 
hauled : The jiattern-making work has been dropped and 
its elements merged with fouiulry; the foundry course is 
being changed to a course in foundry practice with em- 
l)hasis on control of quality of casting. The l)ej)artment 
of Mining and Metallurgy is cooperating in modernizing 
the ccpiipment. The forging shop course has had the 
blacksmith work curtailed in the intere.st of power 
forging, arc and gas welding, and other proce.s.ses of 



In the days ttf hran n and mnstavhios. Tvchnolofty tug-oj-mir 
team in I8d7 with the steins they won. II ho can i^Ientify the 
stalwarts? 


metal working. We are in need of die casting, extrusion, 
])res.sing, stamping, and other types of equipment, to 
illustrate metal working processes u.sed generally in 
manufacturing. 

We must recognize the fact that constant changes 
occur in the range of jiroblems which confront the en¬ 
gineer in his tlaily practice and that, while the underly¬ 
ing principles remain, there must be developments and 
expansions in the scope of the curriculum of the course 
in accordance with j)rofessional requirements. That 
which was adequate when some of us were under¬ 
graduates no longer will suffice. We cannot he satisfied 
that the Institute’s course in mechanical engineering 
should fail to provide facilities for the most advanced 
student, as well as jirojjerly to ])repare the average 
undergraduate to meet successfully the requirements of 
his later engineering work. 

Uonsidering first, as we think should be the case, the 
problem of the undergraduate and how- best to emj)loy 
his time during his four years’ course, we find there is 
])res.sure to crowd into the time available additional 
instruction in: (1) Electrical Engineeriny. It can be 
shown that the mechanical engineer’s ability to coiijier- 
ate with electrical engineers in certain problems of 
machinery design and a})plication might be improved. 
(2) llusine.te. Many of our engineering graduates be¬ 
come junior executives early in their careers and prac¬ 
tically all are concerned at some time with cost account¬ 
ing, patents, contracts, sales, and .so on. (3) Science. 
In comparison with some Euroi)ean universities, our 
mechanical engineers are not so thoroughly grounded in 
applied mathematics and theoretical mechanics, and an 
additional year in these subjects would furni.sh a better 
foundation for advanced work. 

It apiiears to the Committee that additional time for 
electrical engineering would be atlvautageous but such 
time cannot be found in a four-year curriculum without 
sacrifice of important work in other subjects. Similar re¬ 
marks a])ply to business and .science. However, it is now 
possible for a student in his fourth year to elect one such 
subject. For those especially interested in advanced 
work or in broader training, a fifth year of study is 
recommended. 

In the second and third years, the cour.se has been 
recently rearranged to provide for in.striiction in the 
basic metal-working proces.ses of manufacturing (ma¬ 
chining, forging, welding, foundry, and so on) correlated 
with the courses in strength of materials, metals, and 
machine design. The time devoted to the.se cour.ses 
serves to balance the intellectual iiressure of more ana¬ 
lytical .subjects and has a whole.some effect. However, 
for those students who are able to obtain a satisfactory 
under.standing of these basic proce.s.ses through summer 
em])loyment or attendance at summer school here or 
elsewhere, it is recommended that full credit be given 
and the student be excu.sed from the equivalent j)roce.ss 
course. 

The C’ommittee, in this connection, is intere.sted to 
note the recent Fticulty authorization of (’our.se II-.\, 
in cooperation with the (leneral Electric Uompany. 
In this course, .students after the completion of two years 
at the Institute, including elementary work in machine 
shop and foundry practice, will {Continued on page 2SC>) 
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emistry 


-the key 
to better living! 

Chemists discovered cellulose film — and millions smoke 
cigars and cigarettes which have not dried out and buy food 
that has not been exposed to dirt and moisture because they 
are wrapped in “Cellophane”. Chemists discovered how to 
make dyes which will not fade and millions of women are 
saved from loss and disappointment. Chemists discovered 
how to make better paint — and millions of homes are 
durably beautiful. Chemists discovered how to make gaso¬ 
line more powerful — and millions know the joy of better 
car performance. Chemists discovered how to make rayon 
— and millions are gratified by beautiful new fabrics. 

So many things that make living easier and pleasanter are 
the result of the tireless research of chemists. Du Pont chem¬ 
ists are endlessly exploring new possibilities for human 
betterment and enjoyment. 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING — THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PRODUCERS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS SINCE 1802 
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The old mi’talliirpcal laboratory ill the basement of Rogers 


tliereal’ter omit process and manufacturing subjects at 
the Institute in favor of more extensive and practical 
instruction and priictice at the manufacturing works. 
This seems to us to be .sound educational policy and in 
line with our suggc.stion to embrace all ojiportunities 
for students to learn the jiractical details of manufactur¬ 
ing j)roccs.ses in industry rather than in school. There is 
likewLse much to be said for learning the details of 
business in a similar manner. The Institute’s courses 
should ili.scuss principles and methods not readily 
accpiired by experience. 

.\s regards facilities for graduate students, the Com¬ 
mittee feels that there is no .serious question of equip¬ 
ment involved. Graduate students of high type are at¬ 
tracted by the leader.shii) of Faculty members who 
become i)reeminent in their field of engineering. Facili¬ 
ties for research should be devised to meet special 
problems as they are recognized. It is also nece.ssary to 
offer advanced courses of instruction to meet the needs 
of graduate .students. The Committee feels that the ad¬ 
vanced work in engineering mechanics, fluid mechanics, 
heat transfer, plasticity, and ela.sticity available in the 
Department .should be second to none. It will be noted 
that the amount of new equipment required is rela¬ 
tively very modest. Possibly some friends will feel im- 
j)elled to donate the .special turbine for experimental 
work and the chassis dynamometer for testing drives 
and vibrations in the laboratory. 


was a])pointed to study the matter. 
This committee, made up of William 
A. Kimball, (Jeorge W. Blodgett, and 
Webster Wells, immediately set to 
work. A j)oll of the !)0-odd graduates 
of the In.stitute at that time indicated 
hearty support of the proposed or¬ 
ganization, and with this backing the 
committee called an organizational 
meeting to be held on January 29, 
187.5. The 27 Alumni present elected 
Professor Robert II. Richards, ’68, 
President, and i\Ir. Kimball, Secre¬ 
tary. It was at this meeting that Mr. 
Kimball outlinetl the purpo.ses that 
his committee felt that the Alumni 
.Vssociation might jiursue. 

“ Before conijileting our organiza¬ 
tion,” he .said, “it seems advi.sable 
that we should consider why we are 
to form an association, and the ob¬ 
jects that we have in view. I wish to 
offer a few suggestions, not because 
my ])ersonal ojiinion is particularly 
valuable, but as it is the result of the opinions of those 
who have written to the Committee on this subject and 
many of the writers arc not here to .speak for themselves. 

“An alumni as.sociation is more especially desirable 
for us than it is for college graduates, inasmuch as we do 
not, like them, further continue our preparation for 
work by means of law schools, mcrlical colleges, and so 
on, but at once make a practical use of our Institute 
training. We naturally, there- {Continued on page 288) 


Alumni Association Anniversary 

P ILING Ossa upon Pelion 1936 pre.sents still another 
milestone in the history of the Institute — the 60th 
anniversary of the first annual meeting and dinner of 
the .\lumni Association. 

To the Class of 1873 belongs the credit for initiating 
our Alumni Association. At the first annual meeting of 
this Cla.ss following its graduation the organization of 
an alumni a.ssociation was proposed and a committee 


Robert H. Richards^ ’65, graduate of the Institute's first c/ass, 
oldest living graduate, and first President of the Alumni 
Association 
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To Tech men 

who use 


concrete . 


It is particularly gratifying for us, at this 
Diamond Anniversary of Technology, to make 
our first published announcement of an out¬ 
standing contribution to the building industry 
made possible through the ingenuity, research, 
and perseverance of Technology graduates. 

For years our research chemists had been 
studying the physical reactions of certain com¬ 
plex organic compounds (called dispersing 
agents) on aqueous suspensions of finely divided 
particles. In the course of the research, the 
tendency of ordinary portland cement to clump 
together or to agglomerate was studied. It was 
discovered that certain of these new dispersing 
agents would keep the fine particles from ag¬ 
glomerating into clumps, so that each particle 
was free to act as a separate entity. 

What does this discovery mean 

to users of concrete ? 

Let us look at the facts. With the cement 
particles agglomerating into clumps, the in¬ 
dividual particles of cement have lost their 
lubricating power, and more water is needed to 
develop a given slump. Further, with the ce¬ 
ment particles in clumps, then the chemical 
reaction of setting and hardening has to occur 
in and between the clumps. It takes time for the 
reactions to work into the center of the agglom¬ 
erates. The cement strengthens slowly. Con¬ 
sequently, anything that keeps the particles 
apart, without impairing the reaction of cement 
with water, is highly desirable. 

Five years of research, in which over 50,000 
full-size concrete cylinders were tested, con¬ 
firmed our original conception. In addition, 
mill runs in which the new material was added 
to the cement clinker before final grinding, 
showed that it acted as a remarkable grinding 


aid and lessened the tendency of the dry par¬ 
ticles to clump together in warehousing. 

To the best of these newly developed dispers¬ 
ing chemicals was given the name TDA. 

What are the advantages of 

a TDA cement ? 

First. Because each cement particle can act as 
an entity, the chemical reaction of setting is 
faster and produces a finer-grained concrete, 
which means that TDA cements make high 
early and high ultimate strength concretes. 

Second. As each cement particle acts alone, it 
possesses greater lubricating power, and there¬ 
fore TDA cements require Ie.ss water for the 
same workability, yielding a more durable ce¬ 
ment with higher compressive strength. 

Third. TDA concretes have practically no 
tendency to “bleed” water, giving dense con¬ 
cretes with a minimum of porosity. Laitance is 
practically eliminated, allowing better bonding 
between successive pourings of concrete. 

Fourth. Severe freezing and thawing tests 
have shown that concretes made with TDA 
cements are less permeable and therefore more 
durable. 

TDA can indeed be classed as another im¬ 
portant achievement of Technology graduates 
to the improvement of materials for the use of 
mankind. 

Technology graduates interested in more de¬ 
tailed information regarding technical details 
or sources of supply for TDA cements in their 
localities are invited to write us direct at our 
Cambridge office. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tech men who are members 

oj our organization: 



\ 

Charles Almy, Jr. 

Hugh S. Ferguson 

Arthur J, Leydon 

John J. O^Brien 

Dunbar L. Shanklin i 

Edmund G. Blake 

John C. Gale 

John A. Lunn 

Harold C. Pearson 

Willard J. Slagle 

Haskins B. Canfield 

Leonard H. Goodhue, Jr. 

Jacob G. Mark 

Richard Piez 

William L. Taggart, Jr. 

Carl A. Carey 

Gordon E. Gott 

Maurice Mason 

Albert J. Puschin 

Kenneth Tatar 

Frank N. Cramlon 

Fisher Hills 

Edward L. Mears 

Arnolf P. Rehbock 

W. .Mien Vorce 

Bradley Dewey 

Langley \V. Isom 

Theodore T. .Miller 

Alan G. Richards 

Frederick E. Walch, Jr. 

Joseph P. Fahey 

Ralph fV. Leach 

Stephen B. Neiley 

W. Campbell Ross 

H. .M. Weddle 
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fore, take a more immediate interest in our Alma 
Mater and are sooner qualified to estimate the value 
of her course of study. It is good that we should 
regard the pleasure of meeting together socially, 
but this is not our first object. It seems to me that we 
owe a duty to education and science in general, and 
to the In.stitute of Technology in particular, that we 
can only pay by strengthening its hands and increasing 
its influence in every possible way. This we shall do at 
once by forming an Alumni Association and limiting the 
member.ship to those who have been endorsed by the 
degree of the Faculty. We show them that the degree of 
the Institute means something to us, and we, in some 
measure di.scourage the idea, too prev'alent in the .school, 
that it makes little difference whether or not a man 


takes the required course. If we find by experience that 
the regular courses are not good, let us advise with the 
authorities — not encourage a disregard of their 
requirements. 

“The elder Alumni can also directly benefit the 
Institute by doing what lies in their pow'er to furnish 
graduates with work, by recommending them for va¬ 
cancies where they have influence, and by informing 
them, through the Secretary of the Association, of such 
openings as they know of in different parts of the 
country. 

“I think, gentlemen, that the Alumni may in the 
future give an immense help to the young graduates in 
their start in life. In so doing they will assist progress, 
they will assist the cause of {Continued on page 320) 


H. J. LOHBILLER, President 

Member A.S.M.E. 


W. P. WERNER, Vice President 

American 

Power Piping Corporation 

POWER PIPING 

MAIN OFFICE — 706 SECURITY BUILDING 

ST. LOUIS 

Telephone Chestnut 1515 

■ ■ ■ 

MISSOURI 



New factory of Hygrailc Sylmnia C.orporution in Salem, Mass. Alain builtiing SO x 400 ft. Two wings 
120 X 60 anil 60 x 80 ft. Manufacturing floor 80 x 400ft. without obstruction. 91,600 sq.ft, of floor space. 



A Practical Demonstration of Progress 

This new radio lube factory now being built in Salem, Mass., is tangible 
evidence of our continued growth. This factory will incoq>orate the most 
motlern ideas in line production and will be devoted exclusively to the manu¬ 
facture of Svivania Ratlio Tubes thus releasing our present factory in Salem 
for the exclusive pcwliiction of IfYGRADK I.amps. Among our officers, 
executives and key men, 25 have had the advantage of an education at 
M.I.T. and it is known that this training has been im{M)rtant in the success 
of the corporation 


Hycfrade Sylvania 

/OCORPO r/ation 
SALEM MASS 

•actories at Sai.em, Mass., Emporu.vi, Pa. anil St. Marys, Pa. 
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Stone & Webster 
is Proud of its 
Tech Heritage 


F or many years Stone & Webster, Inc. has been identified 
with Technology not only because its founders, Charles A. 
Stone and Edwin S. Webster, were graduated with the Class of 
’88, but also because of the large number of Tech men who have 
been and are in its employ. To relate the individual accomplish¬ 
ments of these many graduates would be to compile a record of 
significant contributions to the advancement of industry and 
society, but there is the danger that the importance of some 
contributions might be overlooked and injustice result. • For 
forty-seven years this organization has renewed its vigor as a 
strong team with younger blood coming in and some of the older 
progressing to other fields. • Throughout this period Stone & 
Webster has endeavored to establish and maintain a standard of 
integrity and engineering accomplishment which will reflect 
credit upon Technology and its graduates. 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated 

STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

Engineering—Construction—Reports—Appraisals—Examinations 

STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET, Incorporated 

Complete Investment Service—Corporate, State and Municipal Financing 

STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 

Public Utility Consultants—Organization—Development—Operation 
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GEARED to the NEEDS of 

All WATER USERS • 

Take Size: 15 to 7000 gallons per minute. 

Take Depth: anything down to 1000 feet. 

Take Use: wherever water is to be pumped for 
industrial, municipal or agricultural purposes. 


Take Quality: designed and built to the express 
specification of delivering water at the lowest 
overall cost. 


Take Service: international in scope, promptly 
available anywhere. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 

53 W. Jockson Blvd.a Chicago * 206 E. Commercial St.a Pomona, Cal. 


POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 


THE 

LIQUID 

CARBONIC 


Dry Ice 
Proxate 

Fumigating Gas 


CORPORATION 

CO2 Gas 
Saf-Dry 

Refrigerating Gas 


TECHNOLOGY REVISITED 

(Continued from page 271) 

recognized authority in blind flying and landing, the 
presidents of several aircraft firms, expert test pilots, the 
chief aeronautical engineers for Army and Navy and for 
the Department of Commerce, are Technology Alumni. 

Among the graduates of Course VI (Electrical En¬ 
gineering), to take a single Course by way of example, 
are no less than 105 corporation presidents, 67 vice- 
presidents, 27 chief engineers, 26 consulting engineers, 
16 full professors of electrical engineering, 10 general 
managers, nine heads of electrical engineering depart¬ 
ments, eight deans of engineering, besides directors of 
research, general superintendents, and various others 
holding posts of responsibility. 

A large number of Federal executive positions, tech¬ 
nical in their requirements, are held by Technology 
Alumni. During the World War, the services of Tech¬ 
nology men in the field, in the air, and on the sea, as 
well as of M.I.T. as a training institution, were nothing 
less than extraordinary in scope and quality. 

These are but illustrations of the measure in which 
engineers and research scientists who have received 
their training at the Institute have so proved their effi¬ 
ciency that they have risen to posts demanding judg¬ 
ment and initiative in addition to technical competence 
— plus character. Distinguished Technology names, al¬ 
most without number, so crowd the record that merely 
to list them, with their achievements, would fill the 
present issue of The Review from cover to cover. It is 
because of this that President Compton could say, in his 
last report to the Corporation of the Institute: “It is 
almost overwhelming to contemplate the extent of the 
influence, direct and indirect, which this institution has 
had in .shaping the last 70 years of the development of 
our country — in engineering accomplishment, scien¬ 
tific jirogress, creation of new products, and promotion 
of public health,” 

These results have been attained by metho<ls which 
this institution largely pioneered, and still follows. They 
are tlie methods that have given us a new learned pro¬ 
fession — the engineers. They are methods that have 
developed, in new fields, the very highest qualities 
aimed at by all educational systems, old and new: 
competence, character, and again competence. 


Soda Fountains Bottlers' Machinery 


3150 S. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES IN 37 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 

HAVANA, CUBA LONDON, ENGLAND 




J. H. Pratt, Vka*Prasideflt.M.I.T. 1918 

P. F. Lavtdan, Vic»-Pratid«nt.M.I.T. 1980 

H. S. Tirrell, Gan. Supt. Gas Plants.M.I.T. 1913 

F. B. Hunt, Chial Enginaar CO: Div.M.I.T. 1980 

E. D. Hala, Chamical Enginaar.M.I.T. 1916 

O. W. Flek, Gan. Sarvka Mgr.M.I.T. 1914 

W. A. Brown.M.I.T. 1931 

G. L. Howsa.M.I.T. 1934 



O x revisiting the Institute after 70 years — for it 
was not till four years after the charter that the 
school actually began — it is helpful to recall the 
pattern of the academic world in the Founder’s time, 
with its typical college of liberal arts, and then to set 
over against that background our present concepts of 
higher education and our present cultural aims and 
instrumentalities. 

On April 10, 1861, the exact charter date, Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” was not yet two years old. That 
is to say, the evolutionary hypothesis, so familiar to the 
.scientific world ever since, was then a matter of 
intense controversy and a startling novelty. To a 
great body of educated persons, it seemed, indeed, a 
rather shocking break with what had passed for fun¬ 
damentals. (Continued on page 292) 
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Century 5 H.P. Type SC 1800 R.P.M. 
Motor-Sleeve Bearins Rins Oiler 


Century, 3 H.P. 
Direct Current Motor 


Century 150 H.P. 2-Speed 1200/900 
R.P.M. Squirrel C^ge Induction Motor 


Century 25 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. Splash 
Proof Motor 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 

POLYPHASE MOTORS 

yi to 600 Horse Power 

DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 

H to 150 Horse Power 

MULTISPEED MOTORS 

yi to 200 Horse Power 

SINGLE PHASE MOTORS 

Ko to 40 Horse Power 

GENERATORS —D.C. AND A.C. 

50 Watts to 100 KW., 

6 to 3,000 Volts 

MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 

SPECIAL MOTORS 

Unit Heater Motors Splash Proof Motors 

Refrigeration Motors Portable Motors 

Blower Motors Generators 

Vertical Motors Dual Motors 

Enclosed Motors Rotary Converters 

Explosion Proof Motors Motor Generator Sets 

Gasoline Pump Motors Emergency Lighting Sets 

Gear Motors 

Actodectors for Motion Picture Projection 
Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors 

TRUCK REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 

For continuous maintenance of a predetermined 
temperature 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FANS 

Portable, Stationary and Oscillating Fans 
Ceiling Fans 
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TECHNOLOGY REVISITED 

{Continued from page 290) 

Again, tlie liberal arts college was at the apex of our 
general erlucational system — for the university, in the 
proper sense, first came with the establishment of Johns 
Hopkins, 15 years later. The liberal arts college provided, 
chiefly, two things: a preparatory training for the learned 
professions and the accepted finishing school for 
gentlemen. Science, on the whole, was tolerated in the 
curriculum, but was by no means rated as a “discipline” 
comparable to the Greek and Latin classics, while medi¬ 
cine, the ministry, and the law were, distinctively, 
gentlemen’s careers. Indeed, training in medicine was 
then about the nearest thing to a training in science that 
even the American professional schools had to offer; so 
that the approach to science was largely through medi¬ 
cine, when it was not through geology, which had some¬ 
how received the stamp of an especial respectability. 
The colleges, on the physical side, were for the most part 
jumbled groups of ill-planned and ill-coordinated build¬ 
ings, each of which had been put up as a unit, commonly 
as the gift of some benefactor and identified with his 
name. 

Such, in the rough, was the American academic and 
scientific picture around the Fifties and Sixties of the 
Nineteenth Century. Yet great scientific men were then 
creative, and the beginnings of our scientific and evolu¬ 
tionary age were plainly visible to tho.se of independent 
and adventurous temper who had caught something of 


the spirit of the pioneer and the discoverer and were 
striking out for new intellectual territory. The Rogers 
brothers, of whom William Barton was the more gifted, 
were of this science-minded fellowship, forerunners of 
our science leaders, personal and institutional, of today. 
Rogers could write a review of the “Origin” which, for 
detachment, openness of mind, and critical balance, was 
a generation ahead of its time. 

Alongside the older academic tradition thus outlined 
and surrounding these chosen spirits of scientific 
anticipation, was the new industrialism — born another 
75 years earlier with the birth of the factory system, 
the use of machinery, and the division and subdivision 
of labor — which was pressing eagerly and vigorously 
forward toward fresh conquests. 

Finally, America possessed a vast, if unmeasured, store 
of natural wealth, as yet hardly more than tapped, the 
extraction and conversion of which for human comfort, 
convenience, and luxury, offered such returns to capital 
and to brains as the world had not yet seen. 

As a result, America was needing, hungrily needing, 
what scientists and engineers alone could supply, while 
the accepted academic system could not, or at least did 
not, produce these technicians. Thus the school of pure 
and applied science had become an economic require¬ 
ment at the very time when both pure and applied 
science were making their importance more and more 
felt by those of vision, and when scientists were begin¬ 
ning to urge the claims of their disciplines and their 
findings to a place in cultural life. (Continued on page 29^) 


JOSEPH BANCROFT 
1831 

JOSEPH BANCROFT 8 SONS 
1865 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, BLEACHERS, DYERS, AND FINISHERS 


JOSEPH BANCROFT a SONS CO. 
1889 


ROCKFORD—Wi/mingfon, Delaware 


BANCROFTS Improved SUN-FAST or ROCK-FAST window shades meet the shade 
cloth requirements of Federal architects on all government 
projects, therefore, they should meet yours. 


BANCROFT'S Improved 



A Holland type cloth, durable, will not 
fade from exposure to the sun, is water¬ 
proof and cleanable with a damp cloth. 

EARL S. JENCKES, '94 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, '97 


BANCROFT'S 

ROCK-FAST 

Trade-Mark Re(. U. S. Pal. Off. 

A fully pyroxylin impregnated cloth — 
fast to sun and weather—waterproof 
and dirt repellent to an unusual degree. 

PAUL B. WENDLER, '20 
GEORGE H. JENCKES, '23 
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m^'Speed Tmnsporiaiwn 

Demands Quality Products 

For more than a third of a Century, the American Steel Foundries has achieved 
recognition for cooperating with the American Railroads in the designing and 
manufacturing of Cast Steel products of the standard of quality so vital to the 
safe and efficient operation of modern high speed railway transportation. 



The research and testing laboratories of the American 
Steel Foundries are now, as they always have been, 
available for the advancement of railway equipment, 
design and construction. 

American Steel Foundries 

NEW YORK C HICAG O ST.LOUIS 
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TECHNOLOGY REVISITED 

{Continued from page 292) 

These forces it was which worked together, in such 
sensitive and penetrating minds as that of Rogers, to 
evolve that type of “polytechnic” or “technological” 
or “practical science” school which would give them for 
the first time effective expression. Few men have pos¬ 
sessed at once the informed imagination, the scholar¬ 
ship, the practical sense, and the shining personality 
which were combined and fused in the drafting of the 
project which Rogers first outlined in surprisingly 
comj)lete detail and then brought into being by the 
ajiplication of uncompierable vigor, tact, and resource. 
So was born a new type of cultural institution. 

The “first things” of the Institute are familiar to 
students of education. They include: the first laboratory 
of physics used as a method of student instruction; the 
first mining and metallurgical laboratory for the instruc¬ 
tion of students by treatment of ores in quantity; the 
first laboratory for teaching the nature and use of steam; 
the first laboratory for testing construction materials in 
commercial sizes; the first department of architecture; 
the first department of aeronautics; the first department 
of electrical engineering; the first specialized courses in 
sanitary engineering, in chemical engineering, and in 
naval architecture; the first American courses in 
industrial biology and in public health engineering. 
I'liese are, of course, landmarks in American educational 
methods and objectives; and they anticipated much 


that is most modern in pedagogy. They were examples of 
“learning by doing” before that slogan was coined, and 
to them should be added the early work of the Institute 
toward finding a substitute for the apprenticeship 
.system, w'hich was then by way of perishing. This took 
the form of in.struction in the use of tools, a form of 
training that presently was passed on to the public 
school system, where it finds its appropriate place in the 
trade school. 

The whole spirit of Technology was a spirit of mod¬ 
ernity, and this spirit may be contrasted — more vividlj’ 
now', perhaps, than at any earlier or any later time — 
with the educational tradition of the pre-Technology 
days. 

T he characteristic spirit of the M.I.T. finds its 
material embodiment in its great educational plant. 
Here the several departments of study and instruction 
are brought together under a single roof. In the main 
building, almost 800 feet in length and bounded by a 
rectangle the four sides of which, taken together, ex¬ 
ceed half a mile, the disciplines are housed side by 
side. In the allotment of space for each of them, pro¬ 
vision for expansion or contraction as need might arise 
has been made. Such unity and coordination of struc¬ 
ture were, and are, unique. 

Corresponding to this is the further spiritual unity of 
cooperation. The disciplines so assembled are no longer 
regarded as independent. The partitions that separate 
them in theory and in function {Continued on page 296) 



CARBOY 
iPOURERS 



MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Lift Trucks — Floor Trucks — Skid Platforms 
Stackers — Portable Elevators — Steel Storage Racks 
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TECH^jOLOGY REVISITED 

{Continued from page 29Ji) 

are as conventional as are the partitions that separate 
them in fact. Never before, as here at Technology, have 
the problems of research and of technical proficiency been 
dealt with as codjierative projects, to be studied and 
solved cooperatively. This spirit, so distinctive of the 
methods of study and instruction at the Institute, is in 
perfect agreement with that most modern of philosophic 
generalizations according to which the entire field of sci¬ 
entific knowledge is seen as fundamentally one, and the 
sciences are become members of a single intellectual 
family. 

Even in this sjdiere of modernity, one may still cite 
the Founder: When urging some of the indirect advan¬ 
tages that nnght he expected to flow from such a school 
as he jilanned, he contended that in some respects it 
would subserve a higher j)urpose than technical instruc¬ 
tion “ by leading the thoughts of the practical student to 
those wider and elevated regions of reflection to which 
the study of Nature’s laws never fails to conduct the 
mind.” “It is easy,” said he, “to extend the golden chain 
of relations until they may embrace every realm of 
nature and of thought.” As a matter of fact, Rogers 
never broke with the cultural climate in which his own 
spirit had blossomed and fruited. He did not come to 
destroy hut to fulfill the tradition — to add to and en¬ 
rich the .so-called “cultural studies,” not to di.splace 
them. Becau.se of this, the In.stitute, in a like .spirit and 


like mind, has retained the cultural studies as indi.s- 
pensable to a rounderl training. In recent times it has 
especially emphasized the practical advantages that are 
offered to the technical man who, besides his technical 
skills, has gained at least some general awareness of the 
social bearing of his profession, its social relationships 
and obligations, and its social values. Degree require¬ 
ments include study in history, sociology, economics, 
Flnglish composition and literature, and philosophy, as 
well as extensive drill in technical writing and public 
speaking. 

Of the Faculty of the In.stitute — the men who from 
the first set its standards and till now have made it 
educationally what it is — it is difficult to speak wdthout 
adding sentiment to respect and admiration. They have 
not only broken fresh trails, but inspired others to 
original work. By virtue of that intellectual audacity 
which takes on difficulties in the spirit of high adventure, 
they have built into the In.stitute tradition a bold and 
j)atient faith in the rewards of work and the dignity of 
supreme effort. 

Student life at the Institute, apart from study, has 
steadily become more commodious, more varied, more 
interesting, and less burdened with financial care. This 
year students have had scholarship aid totaling $170,000. 
By the end of next year, loans to students will have 
reached the nullion-dollar mark. The princii)les of stu¬ 
dent government, as established 35 years ago, have 
continued in force ever since, in spite of the greatly 
increased attendance and the far {Continued on page 298) 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 

WASHINGTON TRUST BLDG. ■ WASHINGTON, PENN., U.S.A. 
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Arch Department — located 
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T I R E X 
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^ here flexible cables are furnished as a 
standard part of any electrical apparatus or 
where cables already in service must be re¬ 
placed or renewed TIREX rubber sheathed 
cables offer long service, freedom from trouble 
and low maintenance cost. Their selenium 
cured, sixty percent rubber sheath is the 
toughest, most wear resisting rubber com¬ 
pound available. 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
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TECHNOLOGY REVISITED 

{Contin tied from page 296) 

liiglier complexity of student life. Tlie first donnitorie.s 
were huilt 20 years ago; now resident students are di¬ 
vided about equally between the dormitories and the fra¬ 
ternity hou.ses, with 640 hou.sed in dormitories, including 
140 residents of the Graduate House. A “5:15 Club ” aids 
in enriching the life of the nonresident .students. In the 
Walker Memorial, recreation facilities include the libra¬ 
ry, club and assembly rooms, and student activity rooms, 
besides the gymnasium and cafeteria. Publications have 
gained in number and in quality; and track athletics 
and 1.5 other varsity .sports — jjursued mainly for the 
gootl of the men participating rather than for competi¬ 
tive glory — have been advanced and bettered. 

D uring the life of the Iirstitute, two outstanding 
changes have occurred in .American life, one physi¬ 
cal, the other spiritual, ami with both of these changes 
the In.stitute is intimately and pre.sently concerned. The 
first of them, in direct importance, is the passing of the 
.American frontier. For the most part, the limit of our 
natural resources is known; the end of some of them is 
definitely in sight. Hence conservation of the resources 
yet remaining becomes of critical urgency. This, in turn, 
demands the most thrifty u.se of tho.se re.sources which 
are exhaustible, the most })rovident possible use of 
those which may be jjerpetuated, and the nev'er-ceasing 
search for substitutes. For all of these ends, finer tech¬ 
niques and ever finer are demanded. Such techniques are 
objectives of the AI.I.T. 

The second change has to do with the spiritual out¬ 
look. When the sciences fir.st began to know their 
strength, especially in the closing years of the last 
century and the earlier years of this, they pridetl them¬ 
selves on their jirecision, their quantitative results. 
They tended, indeed, to insist that quantitativ'e results 
alone were worth while. As a result, there crept upon 
philosophy a new mechanistic and material palsy, which 
deprived it of steadiness and self-reliance. Science now 
has waived these claims to be the universal tutor and 
the final arbiter of values: .A new idealism is taking cour¬ 
age and fimling strength. Philo-sophy is reasserting its 
rights as critic ami reconciler of that many-sided 
knowdedge which flows to the mind from ev'ery source. 

.America may well look forward to ever greater 
achievements in j)ure science. .At the time the Institute 
began, those in this country who desired to sit at the feet 
of the masters were forced to go abroad. The universities 
as yet were wanting here; they could be found over 
there. It seems likely that more and more students now 
will feel free to enter these fields of study, in which the 
rewards are less to be measured in economic terms; for 
the bonanza days of industrial expansion have, for the 
time, pas.sed by. If it be true, as doubtless it is, that 
America’s major scientific contributions have taken 
the form of improved techniques rather than of new 
formulas in mathematics and physics, the reasons for 
this have already been set forth — the lack of higher 
schools and original minds, and the overpowering urge 
of practicality. Now, however, the schools are here, 
the discoverers are arriving. {Concluded on page 300) 
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What to Look For in 

Investment Counsel 


T oday, it is almost commonplace to say that 
the best commitment an investor can make is 
the purchase of honest, well-informed and un¬ 
biased investment guidance. More and more, the 
question the individual investor is asking is; 
"Which Investment Counsel will best meet my 
needs?” 

Some of the essential requirements you should 
look for in an investment counsel organization, 
are: — 

1 . Recognized standing and responsibility. 

2 . Specialized knowledge of business and in¬ 
dustry as well as of investment. 

3 . No connection whatsoever with any com¬ 
pany dealing in securities. 

4 . Years of experience in investment counsel. 

5 . Personal attention to each individual account. 


How UNITED Meets Your Needs 

United Investment Counsel offers the services of 
men of mature judgment and specialized training 
in business, industry and finance. 

It neither buys nor sells securities. It has no 
connection with any banking or brokerage 
organization. 

An outstanding advantage of UNITED Counsel 
is its use of the wide contacts and valuable statis¬ 
tical resources of the United Business Service 
which for 16 years has been so successful in its 
business and financial forecasts. 

The thotoughness of UNITED methods is seen 
in the following five steps employed in the 
personal supervision of investment accounts: 

1 . Analysis of your securities and a program 

fitted to your needs. 

2 . Daily supervision and advice. 

3 . Frequent recommendations of securities. 

4 . Complete Semi-Annual Survey. 

5 . Consultation privilege at all times. 

Send for Valuable Booklet — NOW! 

We want to send you a copy of our Investment Counsel 
Booklet. It will help you answer the question: “What 
Investment Counsel will best meet my needs?y 

Ask for Booklet T-R6 — FREE! 

UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


United Business Service 
Building 



810 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mess. 


TECHNOLOGY REVISITED 

{Concluded from page 298) 

It well may be, therefore, that the major services of 
Technology hereafter — beyond the prime objectives 
of effective teaching and inspirational guidance in study 
— will be in two principal domains: research, and 
origination in pure science. 

One thing, assuredly, the Institute has demonstrated 
beyond all que.stion: The very fullest cultural values 
are to be attained by a well-rounded science training, 
quite as much as ever they were through the old-time 
courses in liberal arts. This means that the research 
worker, the technician, the engineer, the architect, and 
the city planner — for whose discipline the Institute 
was created and will carry on — have brought with 
them into our modern life a vast fre.sh contribution of 
attainment and of character. 

A change has come in evolutionary theory since 
Darwin’s time, brought about less by speculation than 
by experience. Darwin saw variations as happening at 
random within a fixed environment. Today, with the 
progress of scientific technology and the cooperative 
social use of its instrumentalities, the environment has 
been found to be plastic under human intelligence and 
will. This fact, as Dr. Alfretl N. Whitehead has pointed 
out, “alters the whole ethical import of evolution.” 
Man is not mechanistically constrained merely to ae- 
cept his world; he may control and adapt it. This great 
gain is due mainly to such accomplishments as those 
in which Technology holds leadership. 
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. . . and the following alumni of M.l.T. are 
responsible to a large degree for the suc¬ 
cessful design, development and sale of our 
complete line of Air Moving Equipment: 

■01 G. W. ALLEN 
■07 R. E. KEYES 
■08 H. R. SEWELL 
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■24 R. E. REID 
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■26 K. K. AYER 
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■35 J. E. McDonald 
■35 J. F. NOTMAN 
■35 F. A. YATES 
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Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branch Officat in 33 Pilneipal Cities 



MAKERS OF AIR EOUIPMENT 

for Air Conditionins, Ventilating, Heating, 
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STYLE vs. SAFETY 

{('oniinued from page 277) 

and aft, and up and down. The angles of the seat and 
hack cushions should be adjustable. There is no reason 
for making the driver’s seat and the front passenger’s 
seat alike; they have different uses. 

An adjustable and telescoping steering post is fully 
as important for the driver as is an adjustable seat. 
Incidentally, all adjustment mechanisms must be made 
strong and durable. An adjustment that comes adrift 
may cause a serious accident. In too many cases the 
door handles, gear-shift levers, windshields, and dash¬ 
boards interfere with steering. Pedals are often so closely 
grouped that they cannot be quickly operated. 

High, long engine hoods prevent proper traffic vision; 
low roofs and rouniled bodies cause blind spots at the 
windshield jiillars; low roofs make high traffic lights 
difficult to see; low' seats and low roofs make rear 
vision so limited that reversing a car becomes an ad¬ 
venture instead of a properly controlled maneuver. 

Windshields that are steeply inclined and have no 
outside jirotecting visors cause glare and eye strain, 
especially when lightly coated with dust or dirt. Such 
windshields are practically impossible to defrost. 
A'ee windshields cause confusing reflections in night 
driving in the rain. The present bodies with rounded 
roofs and tumble-home windows allow disagreeable 
quantities of rain to enter the bodies if the windows are 
opened. In order to keep dry, the wdndows are kept 
closed and with improper ventilation, the driver becomes 
sluggish in his thinking and actions. Low seats and small 
windows discourage the use of hand signals. Automatic 
semaphore signals, such as are compulsory in some 
European countries, would do much to remove this 
hazard. 

The present style in rounded and sagging running 
boards creates a slippery and dangerous surface when 
wet or icy. A nonskid running-board cover woidd add 
to safety in entering and leaving cars. A driver who has 
been bruised getting into his car thinks more about his 
pain than about his driving. 

Motor vehicle safety demands that we consider cars 
not only from the new-car standpoint; we must also 
visualize "what the hazards will be after the cars are 
five or seven years old and have had little maintenance. 
Some of our j)resent cars with flimsy exhaust systems 
(made of light material that will rust through quickly 
and so placed that they can he damaged on bad roads 
and on ramps) and with vacuum ventilating systems 
may be expected to become decidetlly dangerous in a 
few years. 

Further safety improvements may be suggested briefly 
as follows: A car should be kept in proper “tune” at 
all times; ignition systems .should be improved and made 
to last longer without adjustment; weight distribution 
should be shifteil to decrease risk of skidding; shock 
absorbers should be made more robust; body level should 
be raised. In the present low-swung cars child passengers 
have to stand or kneel in order to see out; they often 
obstruct the driver’s view, and in sudden stops they 
may he thrown to the floor. In [Concluded on page 304) 
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Nothing smarter 
under the sun— 

Scotch Mist’ 

The first duty of a Scotch Mist is to 
be smart. There’s no more of a rain¬ 
coat look to a Scotch Mist topcoat 
than there is to a blue sky on a sunny 
day. Yet when rain clouds appear, 
your smartness is a practical smart¬ 
ness that simply can’t wet through 
because it’s a Scotch Mist! $65. 

Ro^^ers Peet Spring suitSy $45 to $95* 

Rogers Peet Spring O'VercoatSy $45 to $135. 



V. s. Pat. Of. 

NEir YORK: 

Fifth Ave. at 41st St.; B*way at Lihcrty, Warren, 13th and 35th Sts, 
BOSTOS: 104 Tremont St. at Bromfield. 


STYLE vs. SAFETY 

{Concluded from page 302) 

too many cars the use of tire chains is discouraged by 
tlie mud guards and wheel housing, while on some cars 
tire chains cannot be used at all. 

On cars where headlights offer the most convenient 
purchase when pushing, the lights must be firmly 
mounted so as not to be shifted from proper adjustment. 
Improperly mounted biimi)ers can become a great source 
of danger. Ornamental bright work often causes re¬ 
flections in the driver’s eyes, temporarily blinding him. ^ 

I..et it be granted that style has powerful sales value. 
When, however, style tends to reduce the safe ojieration 
of such a potentially dangerous weapon as a fast motor 
car, that .style must be curbed. If cars are i)roduced 
which are relatively safe wlien new but will in time 
become unsafe, the motor industry will later have to 
suffer for its present haste and lack of foresight. 

TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 264) 

its ominous head in more than one place, particularly in 
bituminous-spreading cquiimicnt, where the manufac¬ 
turer states it results in a lowered center of gravity under 
full load, and in steam-shovel cabs, where the makers seem 
a little confused as to why they have it after all. Probably 
mo.st significant of all the developments and certainly 
the most surprising to the layman is the rapid rejilace- 
ment of gasoline-powered units by Diesels. Though oil 
and distillate motors are by no means wiped out, almost 
all of the big shovels, most of the tractors, portable com¬ 
pressors, and even some of the other apparatus have 
gone over to the Diesel, wdiich is, of course, economical, 
dependable, and relatively long-lived. 

Most of us are familiar with the elaborate concrete¬ 
spreading machine which moves on rails and lays a 
10-foot strip of concrete on the base, doing most of the 
surfacing simultaneously. Increasingly rigid .specifica¬ 
tions have forced better control of mix and mixing and 
have resulted, therefore, in an astounding number of 
precision weighing and measuring devices, in apparatus 
for controlling time of mix, in great improvements in 
storage tanks, and in improved truck mixers. The mo.st 
interesting develoiiment of this .sort is in the small truck 
mixer, which from the behemoths of yesterday has been 
reduced to a tidy little unit that will move rapidly and 
cheaply and will carry one ton of concrete per trip. 
The highway makers, moreover, have kept abreast of 
the times, and recognizing the advantages of vibrating 
the concrete have developed two types of vibrators: 
one which w'orks on the surface and one which digs deep 
into the mass. 

Bituminous apparatus is in general adapted to spread 
almost any other kind of surfacing, notably stone, 
gravel, and the like. Iksually it is divided into two types: 
the apparatus that distributes the material and the 
roller that compacts and smooths it. Nearly all rollers 
now have a third wheel for touching up the surfaces. In 
size they range from one about the size of a decent 
locomotive, a roller which uses an ordinary three-ton 
roller such as we usually see for {Continued on page 306) 
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Greater ^han Steel... 
Greater Than \ron 


is the UNSEEN VALUE in the car you buy! 


T en years ago a group of men with 
ideals in their heads and courage in 
their hearts launched an enterprise that 
was to reeord, in the short span of a dec¬ 
ade, one of the most colorful success sagas 
in the history of the American automo¬ 
bile industry. 

Launched in the highly competiti ve era 
that preceded the depression, the new 
project was destined to face the most 
tremendous obstacles that ever beset an 
infant undertaking. For here was an in¬ 
dustry that was already overcrowded — 
an industrj’ whose leaders had so defi¬ 
nitely established themselves that success 
for a newcomer seemed beyond the realm 

of achievement. 

* * * 

T odof/ Chrysler Corporation ranks among 
the Big Three of the automobile in¬ 
dustry . . . and builds a line of motor 
cars whose names and high quality are 
bjTvords all over the world: Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge 
Trucks. 

Today every fourth car sold in America 
is a Chrysler-made car. 

Today Chrysler Corporation provides a 
means of livelihood for more than .500,000 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
-ASK YOURSELF THESE 
5 QUESTIONS 

1. Has it proper weight distribution? 

2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes ? 

3. Is it economical to run? 

4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it all-steel body? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 


people—a congregation larger than the 
entire population of many of America’s 
greatest and most populous cities. 

Today Chrysler Corporation’s great 
dealer organizations have invested many 
millions of dollars to service Chrysler- 
made cars and trucks for purchasers in 
every nook and corner of America. 

What it is 

What is “Unseen Value” in a motor car? 
The answer to this question is the answer 
to the success of Chrysler Corporation and 


Chrysler-made cars: Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 

To the men who make >ip Chrysler 
Corporation, a Chrysler-made car is 
something more than steel and iron. It is 
rather the culmination of ideals . . . the 
ideals of these courageous pioneers who, 
in 1925, dared knock at the portals of an 
industry that held little promise for a 
beginner. 

That the public has responded to the.se 
ideals is evident. During its ten years of 
existence Chrysler Corporation has sold 
3,000,000 cars—or more cars than were 
sold by any other automobile manufac¬ 
turer in the first decade of its business. 

What does the “Unseen Value” of a 
Chrysler-made car mean to you? Just 
this. Whether you po.ssc.ss little or no 
technical knowledge of an automobile, 
you can select the Chrysler-made car in 
your price range, secure in the knowledge 
that you are getting a car that is honor- 
built; that is superlatively engineered; 
and that embodies every modern im¬ 
provement in operating perfection, econ¬ 
omy, comfort, beauty and long-life that 
ever-progressiv'e engineering and quality 
manufacturing can produce. 


PLYMOUTH 

DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 



DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


Airfemp —Air Conditioning 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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PAINT PLASTER 48 


Not only can Mural-tone be applied to “green” plaster arid 
masonry 48 hours after walls are up, but it dries to the touch in 
40 minutes. Saves time, money, labor. 

Casein, lithopone and quality paint pigments give Mural- 
TONE its amazing properties of speed, beauty and economy. A 
fraction of a day is all that is needed for a perfect paint job. One 
gallon, thinned with water, gives one and two-third gallons of 
paint. Covers as much as 1,000 sq. feet. Washable. No unpleas¬ 
ant odor. 



White Mural-tone is 90% light reflective. Cannot yellow. 
10 rich, soft pastel colors. Permanent decoration. Usable over al¬ 
most any surface. Any other type of paint or finish can be 
applied over Mural-tone. / 

Reduce your painting costs with / j 

Mural-tone. Send for a sample. f 

Let your master painter demon- ^ ^ /A 
strate its economy, speed and beau- '/ / ■ 

ty. Please address The Muralo Co., ^ / yf 
Inc., (Founded 1894), Richmond [/ / ^'.^/better WHITE 
Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. P -v better light 


^VIRALTO/Vfn 


ONE COAT COVERS 
AND HIDES 


DRIES IN FORTY 
MINUTES 


ADHERES TO 
UNSEASONED PLASTER 


CUTS COSTS 2S% 



Trade Mark Registered in 
U. S. Patent Office 


K-A Electrical warp stop for looms 

1QAO 33 YEARS OF SERVICE 10 * 5/1 
ITUj to the textile industry 17^0 

Successful mills are using and buying for new 
looms (X; XL; W-2; W-3; Super Silk and 
other looms) our K-A electrical warp stop 
which experience has shown to be simple, 
serviceable, money earning equipment. 

K-A IS FUNDAMENTALLY RIGHT 

Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 3(U) 

a chocking block, to a flock of small two-toii rollers for 
building the sidewalks that are steadily becoming a more 
usual part of highway development. 

To the Ca.spar Milquetoast of the urbs or the suburbs, 
spreading equipment will never appear so strange or so 
awesome as the earth-moving equipment which has a 
certain resemblance to the power of the prehistorie. 
Curiously enough, although other pieces of earth-moving 
machinery are getting larger and larger, steam shovels 
are getting smaller. This is not because the steam-shovel 
boys cannot make a good-sized piece of apparatus, as 
witnessed by the 32-cubic-yard dipper recently produced 
for .stripping coal in the Illinois fields. This dipper, 
made of a light-weight alloy, can be handled by the same 
shovel that used to wield the former record-holding 20- 
yard dipper. An automobile may be driven into it 
with ease. Dippers like this do not belong on the high¬ 
way, though at times they might be convenient to lift 
the detouring motorist over a particularly difficult 
piece of mountain construction. The most recent shovel 
at the show hail a capacity of two-and-one-quartcr yards, 
whereas the three-eighth-yard shovels were most in 
demand, due to their light weight, ea.sy transportability, 
and speeil of operation. The larger shovels are getting 
farter too. Big ones are powered with Diesels which 
have usually not yet invaded {Continued on page 308) 


, , , in tItQ Aeatck 

QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 

TAMCO lend^ a hand 



TAM W 

MtTALLUMiCM. % 
AUOYS 




METALLURGICAL DIVISION 

TAMCO has pioneered development of uses 
for Titanium and Zirconium since 1906 and 
the metallurgical held is reaping a harvest of 
this development in its acceptance and use of 
TAM Original High Carbon F. C. T. (Ferro 
Carbon Titanium), TAM Medium Carbon 
F. C. T., TAM Ferro Titaniums and many 
other TAM Metallurgical Alloys and materi* 
ats for the production of high quality metals, 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. 



TAM 


CERAMIC DIVISION 

It has been largely through TAMCO Research 
and practical endeavor that Zirconium opaci- 
hers are today replacing the more costly tin 
oxide in porcelain enamels and glazes, and 
yielding equal, if not superior results. TAM 
Ceramic Products include TAM Opax and 
TAM Hy-Opax (Zirconium opacifiers), TAM 
Zircopax, TAM Frits, TAM Enameling Com¬ 
pounds, TAM Refractories, plus many other 
materials for almost every phase of modern 
ceramics. 

CHEMICAL DIVISION 

TAM Industrial Chemicals are so diversified, 
and their applications so manifold, that hard¬ 
ly a processing industry exists where the fin¬ 
ished product cannot be made either better 
or more economical—or both—with a TAM 
Chemical. TAMCO Development Engineers 
and the services of the TAMCO Laboratories 
at Niagara Fails are available at all times to 
co-operate with manufacturers toward prod¬ 
uct betterment. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

Genei^ Offices and Works Executive Offices 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ill Broadway, New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1894 

jfori>, Bacon & Pavio, Anc. 

lEnainccre 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON BROADWAY DALLAS 


Men on Staff: — 

NEW YORK 


James A. Emery 

■93 

Vice Pres, and Director 

George 1. Rhodes 

■05 

Vice Pres, and Director 

Page Golsan 

■12 

Vice Pres 

Harold V. Coes 

■06 

Mgr. Industrial Eng. Dept. 

Harry E. Whitaker 

■09 

Chief Engineer 

Fred K. Merriman 

■04 

Senior Engineer 

John F. Greene 

■07 

Senior Engineer 

Everett S. Coldwell 

■15 

Senior Engineer 

Clarence E. Morrow 

■12 

Senior Engineer 

James W. Welsh 

■03 

Senior Engineer 

Charles A. Howard 

■06 

Senior Engineer 

Armin A. Uebelacker 

■18 

Senior Engineer 

William T. Smith 

■21 

Senior Engineer 

Lachlan Mackenzie 

■22 

Senior Engineer 

Stuart R. Fleming 

■32 



VIRGINIA SMELTING CO.. WEST NORFOLK. VA. 


Manufacturers of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide, Methyl Chloride, Zinc Sulphate 

and other chemical specialties 


Sales Offices, 131 State St., Boston and 76 Beaver St., New York 


Sales agencies tn 66 other cities 


Men from M.I. F. have helped us perfect 
many inventions bearing on production of 
Liquid Sulphur Dioxide, and also many 
inventions dealing with its application to 
industry. 


The following men from M.I.T. are asso¬ 
ciated with us: 


A. H. Eustis President, .M.I.F. ’03 

F. A. Eustis Treasurer, M.I.T. '03 

Ch.\s. W. Johnston Gen. Mgr., M.I.T. ’05 
F. W. Binns Sales Engineer, M.I.T. '21 
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Auto-Cut Tape-Shooter I 

SatisFactory sealing oF shipments depends 
almost entirely on what sealing machine you 
use. The SPEED oF doing the job depends on | 
the sealer. The SAFTY oF the shipment depends 
on the sealing machine. 

Packers can work Faster with this Auto-Cut | 
Counterboy, yet know that every carton is 
saFely sealed. 

BETTER PACKAGES, INC., Shelton, Conn. j 

Sales and Service in Principal Cities 



Tilderi'Thurber 

JEWELERS FOR EIGHTY YEARS 

Certified (femologists 

Gemology is the science of Gem Scones and has to 
do with the factors in relation to their value, the 
proper determination between the various varieties, 
and the scientific methods employed in determining 
the genuine from the synthetic substitute, etc. 

Our Mr. F. B. Thurber is the first Jeweler in 
the country to receive a degree of "Certified 
Gemologist." 

Your inquiries relative to determination problems 
either by personal call or mail are solicits. 

TILDEN-THURBER 

Westminster and Mathewson Streets 
Providence, Rhode /sland 

MEMBER — GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AND AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page S06) 

tlie small field although there was a three-quarter-yard 
I)iesel-])owered shovel and also a three-eighth-yard shov¬ 
el which was operated by a Diesel tractor. Some of the 
manufacturers are showing tubular shii>per shafts on the 
large models (tubular jack booms as well) and this may 
be the outstanding shovel development of the year. 
Roller bearings are becoming general, as is the use of 
alloy-steel parts to reduce weight. Cabs tend toward 
greater enclosure against the weather. Some shovels have 
self-cleaning crawler treads, for the tire has not yet in¬ 
vaded the shovel field. Truck-mounted shovels seem to 
be gaining in importance becau.se of their greater mobil¬ 
ity, although the largest one yet shown has a capacity 
of only one three-quarter yard. A very interesting three- 
eighth-yard truck-mounted .shovel with a single tubular 
boom and two tubular shipiier shafts with power sup¬ 
plied by the truck motor, weighs only nine tons alto¬ 
gether. 

Under the heading of trail builders, road makers 
generally include dirt-removing ecpiipment of bulldozer 
type and others which, working on rough country, dig 
out the ground, move the earth, and regrade it. Bull¬ 
dozers, as the name implies, attack the earth head on 
with a .scooj) pu.shed or pulled by a tractor, and the prin¬ 
cipal refinement (with one exception which may be 
dealt with later) comes in the design of the scoop wdiich 
by one manufacturer has a crc.scent-shaped maw. 
On trail builders of various types the grader board is 
usually fasteneil to the frame through a swivel connec¬ 
tion at the center and the side members are adjustable 
to jiermit angle grading. There is no settled practice for 
the operating of these in the new machines. Hydraulic 
control is most common, but one manufacturer instead 
of rigidly mounting its hydraulic cylinders .sets them on 
a .swdvel on the side frame, thus utilizing the reaction 
of the cylinder thru.st to lifting advantage, reducing 
the pressure required for blade operation, wdiile another 
sets them in a vertical iiosition whence they actuate 
a cradle frame. One of the intere.sting gadgets consists 
of a large cylinder that may be filled with water to add 
weight when in operation. Here it may act as a roller or, 
through the hydraulic jacks, be lifted above the bull¬ 
dozer to increase the force ajiplied. 

By far the most .spectacular of this kind of equipment, 
however, is the sheep’s-foot roller which is really a tamp¬ 
ing roller gaining its name from the .shape of the jiedals 
that protrude from its surface. This consists of two 
hollow, water-tight cylinders, four feet wide, to each of 
which are w'elded 112 sheeji’s-foot steel forgings, seven 
inches long. The cylinders as in the case of the bulldozer 
may be raised above the tamper and filled with water on 
volition. The tampers may, on the other hand, be u.sed to 
augment the power of the rollers. Cleaning teeth keep 
the feet clear. An oscillating type has fle.xible couplings 
between sections better to conform to the ground. The 
feet of the roller penetrate the layer of dirt with a 
wetlging or rodding action causing one layer to inter¬ 
mingle with another, thus really tamping from the bot¬ 
tom upwards. Under ordinary tamping the compression 
is greate.st at the surface and {Concluded on page 310) 
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BATH IRON WORKS CORPORATION 

Shipbuilders and Engineers 
BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 


Launching U. S. S. “DEWEY,” July 28, 1934 


M.IJ. MEN ASSOCIATED 


A. B. Stearns — ’90 
W. S. Newell — ’99 
E. E. Pierce — ’99 
H. O. Trowbridge — ’02 
G. B. CONNARD — ’25 

S. H. Towne, Jr. — ’29 
J. W. Westfall— ’34 

T. A. Earl — ’35 

A. L. Haskins — ’35 
E. P. Eberhard — ’36 


Goodrich Gfitex Fabrics 

REDUCE COSTS • SIMPLIFY PROCESSING 

IMPROVE COUNTLESS PRODUCTS 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, after 

several years research and development, announces 
the production of a new line of thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated fabrics — Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics — of 
interest to engineers, designers, executives, plant 
men, and your customers. 

These fabrics are water proof, long wearing, and 
ideal for applications requiring a flexible material 
resistant to water, fire, oil, mildew, and practically 
all the well-known commercially available heavy 
chemicals. Fabrics, paper, etc., are being impreg¬ 
nated, — metals are being protected with a coating 
of this tough, elastic, impervious, vinyl halide 


polymer. Your chemist will tell you this material does 
not contain rubber in any form. 

Numerous applications of the GILTEX treatment 
have been made. Diaphragms, tapes, cordage, 
clothing, tarpaulins, curtains, metal parts for indus¬ 
trial equipment, packing and gaskets, commercial 
marine, and yachting protective coverings are a 
few of the successful applications where the use 
of Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics show their unusual 
merit. 

The Gill Corporation is prepared to cooperate 
with any manufacturer to whom the GILTEX treat¬ 
ment would be of interest. 


THE GILL CORPORATION 


Exclusive Distributors of Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics 


238 MAIN STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Paul H. Gill ’29 


R. F. Hibbert ’27 
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Fire 

Marine 

Automobile 

Aircraft Damase 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

Rain 

Rents 

Riot and Civil Commotion 
Smoke 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 
Annual Transit 
Deferred Payment 
Fine Arts 
Fur — Dealers 
Fur — Personal 
Golf 
Jewelry 
Motor Cargo 
Musical Instruments 
Parcel Post 
Silverware Floater 
Tourist Floater 
Trip Transit 



BOSTON 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

87 KILBY STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 

William R, Hedse, '96, President 
Henry R. Hedge, *96, Vice President 



TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Concluded from page 308) 

least at the bottom, which results in cleavage planes that 
the sheep’s-foot is saitl to eliminate. Moreover, a bull¬ 
dozer can be added to the front of the tractor which pulls 
this apjiaratus, resulting in a machine of many uses. 

Wagons frequently equipped with loading devices get 
larger and larger and the dumping arrangements in¬ 
crease in flexibility and complexity. One 24-yard scrafier 
will load in from one-half to one-and-one-half minutes. 
Another, also of 24-yard capacity, carries five buckets, 
one within the other; as these fill they are pulled back 
from the cutting edge until they form one long evenly 
filled bucket, the load always being pushed into an 
empty bucket to reduce resistance. Tbe unit is 60 feet 
long from front of tractor to rear, or tire, and is com¬ 
pletely cable ojjerated. The biggest wagon shown was a 
30-yard dump buggy, a trailer unit carried on four 18- 
inch by 24-inch tires at the rear and, in the front, resting 
on a Diesel-powered tractor with six of the same-sized 
wheels. A fixed curved plate forms the bottom of the 
wagon and the body may be tilted to either side for 
dumping. 

This by no means exhausts the catalogue of unusual 
machinery often used but seldom seen. There are road 
sweepers, for example, which involve a combination of 
sweeper and blower, the sweeper removing the coarse 
material while the blower clears off the dust with air 
at the rate of 10,000 cubic feet a minute. Against this 
jjractice, other experts think that a vacuum device load¬ 
ing into an accompanying truck is better than a blower. 
Snow plows for the Middle West get bigger and better: 
One has three revolving spiral collectors that gather the 
snow and pass it into a high-speed fan blower that either 
throws it far to the sides of the road or delivers it into 
trucks. Such a device would be invaluable, for example, 
in northwestern Illinois, where snow this past winter has 
accumulated to such an extent that it will be impossible 
to pile any further fall on the sides of the road. 

Even the careless observer of this .show might con¬ 
clude that the job of highway building has become com¬ 
plicated. Controver.sy ranges between builders and users 
as to the merits of various methods of doing things and 
the controversy reaches into more technical and sci¬ 
entific atmospheres every year. It is quite likely that the 
buyer of highway machinery today has a much more 
confusing choice to make than the buyer of motor cars. 
One of the cur.ses of progress seems always to be com¬ 
plexity. 


THE M.I.T. AEI'>IAI 4 01 ATTL 

Invites all Technology men^ particularly those in Metro¬ 
politan Boston, to cm 

OPKX find MEETi:N4ii 

hi Walker Memorial, M.I.T. on April 27th 

President James B. Conant of Harvard University will 
speak and the presidents of other colleges in Greater 
Boston will be guests. <[Send reservations to Alumni 
Office, Room 11-201, M.I.T. Dinner at 6:00 p.m. Program 
starts 7:15 p.m. Dinner $1.25. 
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Successful in Business For Over 100 Years 

FACTORY MUTUAL INSURANCE 


SERVING ONE MASTER 

WELL — The Policy Holder! 

The first object of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Companies is the PREVENTION of loss and its costly 
interruptions to business. The second is full REIMBURSE¬ 
MENT if loss occurs. 


AVERAGE TREND 

REDUCTION OF 
LOSS RATIO ^ 

f CENTS PER S100 '] 
L INSURED A 


1835 ONE HUNDRED YEARS 1935 


THE EFFECT OF FIRE PROTECTION 
AND CAREFUL UNDERWRITING 
ON THE LOSS RATIO 


LOSS PREVENTION IS AN 
ENGINEER’S JOB 

Of the 23 Factory Mutual 
Companies, 20 have Presidents 
who are graduates of M. I. T. 
"Tech" men predominate in the 
more important positions of the 
individual companies and of the 
jointly operated Inspection 
Department. 


Manufacturers Mutual Group 

HOVEY T. FREEMAN. ‘16, President 
SIX COMPANIES UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 
$2,500,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 

MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. . . 1835 MECHANICS MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.1871 

RHODE ISLAND . MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. . . 1848 ENTERPRISE MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.1874 

STATE.MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. . . 1855 AMERICAN MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.1877 

“The Oldest and Largest of The Factory Mutual Offices” 

Business Confined Primarily fo Indusfrial Plants 

For Further Information, Address Inquiries to Main Offico 

PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND 
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WOLF’S CLOTHING 


ENGINEERS f 
ATTENTION I 

THE 

RHODE ISLAND 
TOOL COMPANY 


{Business established 1834) 


{Continued from page 275) 


Picture of an unpolished, single¬ 
crystal, tungsten wire, taken by 
means of the electrons it emits. 
Sharp bands show the effect of 
the die marks on the emission. 
The broad, faint, dark bands in¬ 
dicate that certain crystal direc¬ 
tions emit electrons less readily 
than others. Picture taken by R. 
P. Johnson and Shockley. 

Magnification 300 times 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


is prepared to furnish 

HOLTS, Nl^TS, .SCREWS, WRENCHES. 
DROP FORGINGS, SCREW MACHINE 
PRODCCTS AND SPECIAL HEAT 
TREATED WORK 


Assistance willingly given 
on problems 

concerning these products 


William C. Daht, ('lass of 1891, President 
Chester T. Morey, Class of lOW, Superintendent 


Solid Steel Windows 


Industrial Steel Doors 


Federal Steel Sash Company 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 


forces the emitted electrons 
^ ■ * ■ ' to travel straight outward 

from the filament. The inner 
» surface of the tube is covered 

•ji with material which fluo- 
. resce.s when struck by elec- 
J . I■|L trons. Therefore, the flou- 
# resc’ent surface .shows a reiilica 

' mS surface of the filament 

; on a greatly enlarged .scale. 
Jn^B : The enlargement is only in 

one direction, around the 
W BH diameter, and not along the 
SH length of the filament. Never- 
' : theless, many important facts 

can be learned, for we actu- 
■ ally can see the ability of the 

surface to emit electrons. 

With an unpolished filament, markings can be seen 
corresponding to the die used in drawing out the tung¬ 
sten wire. When filaments made of single tungsten 
crystals are used, it is noticed that some crystal surfaces 
emit many more electrons than do others. This should 
be elucidated more fully, for it mu.st be remembered 
that, although the filament is one single crystal, it is 
drawn and jiolished into cylindrical form. What .should 
be .said is that more electrons are emitted from some 
parts of the cylindrical surface than from others and 
that the resulting picture on the surface of the tube has 
a symmetry which is directly related to the symmetry of 
the tungsten crystal. When caesium vapor is introduced 
into the tube, we can actually watch the formation of a 
caesium film on the tung.sten; as those parts of the sur¬ 
face covered by caesium emit many more electrons and, 
therefore, show more brightly in the enlarged picture. 
It is noticed that the caesium prefers certain portions of 
the filament surfaces over others, and that the.se pre¬ 
ferred portions also bear a simple relation to the under¬ 
lying tungsten crystal. Much has been observed which 
is not understood as yet but, {Concluded on page 316) 


IIATI03IAI. by Albert Farivell Bemis 

(AVAILABLE ABOUT MAY 1) 

"Rational Deeign" ainis to analyze house structure, to state fully the 
terms of this important and pressing problem of our times and to pre¬ 
sent a logical solution in the redesign of man’s shelter. $4.(X) 

THK tk<:h.nolo(;y prkss—m.i.t.—cambrii)(;e, mass. 
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THE PROVINCES OF FRANCE 



PARIS 


QUIMPER 


jLJLsK your Travel Agent to sKow you 
liow easy it is to include Brittany in an 
inexpensive trip abroad. 

Travel along its picturesque coast. . . bome- 
land of some of the greatest sailors in the world 
. . . men wbo still go out in tiny boats to fisb 
off tbe Grand Banks of Newfoundland . . . 
men wbo in tbe past, like Jacques Cartier, went 
out to found new empires . . . men like Duguay- 
Trouin, wbo ranks witb Nelson and Paul Jones 
in naval bistory. (Many of these bistoric sea¬ 
ports are also smart modern summer resorts.) 

Inland you’ll see quaint bead-dresses . . . 
solemn pardons ... marvelous Gothic churches 
. . . frowning castles that once resounded to tbe 
heavy tread of Duguesclin and bis men-at-arms. 

Let your Travel Agent make all arrange¬ 
ments. His expert advice costs you nothing. 


JCLne 


610 FIHH AVENUE (ROCKEFELLER CENTER). NEW YORK 


To England and France direct, and iKus to all Europe: Normandie, May 12 • Paris, April li 

Ile de France, April 23 • Lafayette, April 18 • Giamplain, May a 
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COMPARE THE AMAZINGLY HIGH PERCENTAGE OF ORIGINAL FLAVOR AND 
FRESHNESS RETAINED BY COFFEE PACKED THE BEECH-NUT WAY WITH THE HEAVY 
LOSS EXPERIENCED BY COFFEE PACKED IN ORDINARY TINS {NON-VACUUM) 


100 % 


ONE 

WEEK 


TWO 

WEEKS 


THREE 

WEEKS 


90% 




80% 


70% 


60% 


50% 


40% 








Note how fast flavor 
leaves Coffee in 
ordinary tins . . . 30% 
gone in 4 days . . . 
50% gone in 12 days. 




yi 


FOUR 
WEEKS 
I L I 


n 


Note how Coffee in 
Beech-Nut tins keeps 
its flavor . . 98% there 
after 4 weeks .... 




Here are the 

Yacts about Qoffee 

that Everyone should know 


Ground coffee in ordinary non-vacuum tins or 
paper bags loses 30% of its freshness in 4 days 
after roasting. In 12 days fully 50% of its 
freshness and flavor is gone. 

Coffee in vacuum tins, the type 
used by BEECH-NUT, loses only 2% 
of its freshness and flavor in 4 weeks! 

This amazing difference is re¬ 
vealed in experiments made by Dr. 

Eddy of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. 

But freshness is only one of the 


^ ike' 

Truth about 


r 





important factors in making good coffee. “You 
can’t make good coffee unless you use good 
coffee.” Freshness alone is not enough. 

Beech-Nut Coffee owes its fine flavor to 
the use of certain rare, mountain-grown 
varieties of coffee beans — the finest fla¬ 
vored coffees in the world. 

A good coffee to begin with — 
packed in such a way that it is always 
fresh — that is the secret of the 
success of Beech-Nut Coffee. You’ll 
enjoy using it. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 
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17 DAYS.*200 

to Havana, Jamaica, Panama Canal, 

Costa Rica with leisurely visits in each port. 
Ample time to inspect Panama Canal. Oppor¬ 
tunity for thrilling rail trip from Port Limon to 
San Jose, Costa Rica's mountain capital. Sail 
every Thursday. 


18 DAYS.*190 

to Jamaica, B.W.I., Panama Canal, Colombia, 
South America. A popular cruise favorite — 
visiting Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I., Cristobal, 
Canal Zone and three ports in South America — 
Cartagena, Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and 
Santa Marta. Optional shore trips. Sail every 
Saturday. 


10,11 and 13 DAYS ... *135 up 

to Havana; Jamaica; or Havana and Jamaica — 
including all expenses, accommodations at fine 
hotels and sightseeing trips. Weekly Sailings. 


Sailings Irons New York. No passports required. Supe¬ 
rior accommodations only slightly higher. 




Apply any Authoriied Travel Agent or UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY,201 Tremont St.,Boston,Mass, 
or Pier 3, N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 


■ 
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Envelope Filling 
tinil Sealing 



wide range of envelope sizes. Write us 
information. 


Brown machines 
will automati¬ 
cally fill and seal 
open end mer¬ 
chandise envel¬ 
opes with pills, 
tablets, free 
flowing pow¬ 
ders, seeds and 
some types of 
nails and screws, 
at speeds up to 
3600 per hour. 
Require but one 
operator and are 
adjustable to a 
now for complete 


The Brown Bag Filling Machine Company 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Fred N. Dillon, MIT 1893 Fred N. Dillon, Jr., MIT 1922 

'President Secretary 


ENVELOPES 


We specialize in manufacturing the 
following type envelopes: 

OPEN END COIN ENVELOPES 

OPEN END CATALOGUE 
ENVELOPES 

SEED PACKETS 
GLASSINE ENVELOPES 
NOVELTY TYPE ENVELOPES 

W'e Sell Direct Inquiries Invited 

UBe Brown 

Bag Filling Machine Company 

Snvelope 'Division 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Fred N. Dillon, MIT 1893, President 
Fred N. Dillon, Jr., MIT 1922, Secretary 


WOLFS CLOTHING 

{Concluded from page 312) 

after all, the apparatu.s has only been in use since last 
summer; undoubtedly fuller under.standing will come 
with further observation. 

Tliese are some of the methotls for studying surface 
effects which have been developed in the past few years. 
By their use, many of the intricate phenomena of sur¬ 
face behavior will be elucidated and many practical ap¬ 
plications will be di.scovered. 

PROFITS IN A ^'ACUUM 

It is interesting to notice that many of these methods 
use high-vacuum teclinique. This is one of the reasons 
they have not been developed before, for until a few 
years ago it was a considerable achievement to maintain 
a high vacuum even in a .small glass bulb. Now', how'- 
ever, in Professor llarri.son’s vacuum spectograph, in the 
vacuum evaporation furnaces of Professor Wulff, and in 
Professor Van de Graaff’s vacuum high-voltage genera¬ 
tor, volumes of 1,000 cubic feet and more can be main¬ 
tained at low enough jiressures so that molecules of the 
remaining gas inside the vc.s.sel .strike the containing 
walls three or four times more often than they strike 
other molecules. At this rate it .should not be long before 
high-vacuum methods, with their perfect control, can 
be used in industry to produce surfaces of any desired 
property. 

We have in the foregoing material an interesting ex¬ 
ample of the acceleration of engineering practice. 
Formerly a new jihenomenon or technique was know'n 
in the laboratory some 20 or 30 years before it came to 
be used in engineering practice. At present, things de¬ 
velop so rapidly that the physicist has to keep on the 
run to prevent being called an engineer! 


Hjorth Precision Bench Lathe 

in the shop, toolroom, production and experimental depart* 
ments will give you speed, accuracy, long service and 
satisfaction. 

HJORTH LATHE & TOOL COMPANY 

14 Beacon St 
WOBURN 
MASS. 

• 

Write for 
catalog 
and tee our 
patented 
features 


DODGE-HALEY CO. 



Heavy Hardware Iron Steel Mill Supplies 
Machinists’ and Mechanics’ Tools 

Tel.: TROwhridge 2800 

18 HURLEY STREET Cambridge, Mass. 
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^^ssell, 

INSURANCE 

Ninety Nine ~ Miek: Street - Boston 

MONTREAL OFFICE CORRESPONDENTS OF 

BARTON & ELLIS, LTD. C. E. HEATH & CO., LTD. 

LAKE-OF-THE-WOODS BLDG. AT LLOYDS, LONDON 




Insurance counsellors for manufacturing, mercantile 
and public service corporations. 

To those interested we offer our insurance audit serv¬ 
ice without charge. 

H. G. Fairfield ’93 

Alex Ellis ’08 

F. T. Towle ’08 

R. H. Davis ’31 


John Fairfield ’31 
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MACHINISTS’ 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS’ 

SUPPLIES 

MECHANICS’ TOOLS 



MACHINERY 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES 
P. O. BOX 1494 
PHONE LAFAYETTE 5772 


A. J. WILKINSON COMPANY 

Importers, Alanufacturers and Dealers in HARDWARE 
180-184 and 188 WASHINGTON STREET ^ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bryan B. Powell '22, Vice Pres. 


Stephen A. Powell & Co. 

INCORPORATED 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


COATED SECONDS AND JOBS 

ENAMEL BOOK 


LITHO 


BLANKS 


White and Colors 


20 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


FOUNDED 1899 


PRENTISS WIRE MILLS 

Manufacturers of Fine Wire 
Since 1857 

Iron and Steel and 
Non-Ferrous Wire 


Send for Your Copy of "Prentiss Products" 

George W. Prenlis, & Co. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

President, William A. Prentiss, '75 
Treasurer, George W. Prentiss, '05 


A COAL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Our combustion staff proposes only such coals as are best suited and 
most economical for your plant. Our coals excel. Serving is our pleasure 

A. K. ALTHOUSE & CO. 


JVf iners—Shippers 


A. K. ALTHOUSE ’17, PRESIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Few people come to New York for 
its mountain air or yet its deep-sea fish¬ 
ing. They come to do things—business, 
shopping, the theatre or what not. You 
can do things conveniently from the 
Roosevelt with its ideal location. And 
the rate is moderate, too. $4 single 
and $6 double. 


UNITED 

HOTEL 


tVie 


VP9B 







Which STOCKS 

Are Still a Buy? 

For long-pull holding, which major 
groups can still be purchased? 

• 

Are You Hedged Against 

INFLATION? 

Definite, detailed way to guard 
yourself against perils of printing- 
press money. 


Any Hope for Your 

UTILITIES? 

Should you switch into other 
groups? Or have utilities seen their 
worst? 

What to Expect for 

BOND YIELDS! 

Will your income shrink even 
lower? Is there something you can 
do about it? 


Write for above reports GRATIS 

—Babson's Reports— 

Div. 55-114 • Babson Park, Mass. 

Send, gratis, capies of reports offered. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 
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Correct- 

Printing... 

Is not simply an assembly of paper, type 
and ink—it should be an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the customer's requirements 
and the purpose of printed matter. Well 
planned printing always brings good 
results, where the ordinary, slipshod stuff 
falls down. 

They Say . . . 

That our output is easily recognized by 
its thoroughness of preparation and its 
excellence of execution. 

The Murray Printing Company 

I AT KENDALL SQUARE 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Rumford Press 

Concord, New Hampshire 

/ / / 

Makers of Magazines and Books 
of Distinction 


THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

(Concluded from page 288) 

scientific education, they will furnish a strong motive 
for young men to go to the Institute and to do their 
best while there. 

“In forming this Association then, and in organizing 
it, we mu.st keep clearly in mind the fact that we arc 
engaged not so much in a work of pleasure as of duty, 
and that our aim is to help progre.ss and to advance 
science by increasing the efficiency of that .school to 
which we owe so much.” 

Plans were made at this organization meeting to hold 
a meeting of the new As.sociation on January 27, 1876. 
At this meeting and dinner, the first officially held by 
the Alumni As.sociation, Professor Richards was again 
elected jiresident, I. S. P. Weeks, ’71, vice-president, 
Charles R. Cross, ’70, secretary and treasurer, Messrs. 
C. Frank Allen, ’72, and F. II. AVilliams, ’73, members of 
the executive committee. In opening the after-dinner 
exerci.ses at this meeting President Richards said: 

“We are here met together to inaugurate the first 
annual meeting of the Alumni of the Institute. It be¬ 
hooves us therefore to consider for a moment what are 
to be the privileges and capacities of this A.ssociation. 

“ In the fir.st place, it .seems to me that this is the best 
place for free di.scu.ssion that the Institute pos.se.s.ses. 
In the Government of the In.stituto and in the Faculty, 
our speech and actions, and even our views and motives 
are oftentimes controlled and modified to suit the policy 
of the Institute or to avoid clashing with other depart¬ 
ments. . . . 

“Now let us .see what advantages we possess for 
.scrutinizing the ways of the Institute. We have most of 
us viewed the Institute from the standpoint of an ajjpli- 
cant for admi.s.sion, afterwards as undergraduates, then 
as graduates, and now many of us as bu.sine.ss and pro- 
fe.ssional men. 

MORNING FACE 

A small boarding school for boys and girls from four to four¬ 
teen. Prepares for leading secondary schools. Men and women 
teachers who understand children. Intimate home life. 
for information address 

MRS. Eleanor RUNKLE crane. Director, Richmond.Mass. 


FI.IJSII-.>lli;TAI. PAKTITION €4»RI*4»RATI4»A 

M AM’FACTLRKRS OF 

Ttlll.FT r0.1ll*AKTMKATS 

SII4»\VKK r4l>ll*AltT>IKAT^i itiTKKI. ^IIKIA IAIw <'A«IAETS 

and Factory: 22-14 lOlh AVEMIE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

Natii.vn Schooler, ’24, President 


Massachusetts Hepresentative: H. ^ . MAYERS COMPANY 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Telephone: Liberty 0776 


Connecticut Representative: R. V. THOMAS 
23 Secjiiin Street, New Britain, ("omi. 
Telephone: New Britain 2271-J 
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“To be sure, in the beginning of our acciuaintance 
with the school our views were mostly selfish, and we 
asked only the question, what can the school do for us? 
Xow our thoughts are wider, and we not only ask the 
question, what has the school done for us, but also, 
what can it do for the country?” 

One of the first important activities of the Association 
was the formation of a committee on the school in 1877. 
This committee by its active interest in the polieies of 
the Institute exerted a powerful influence in shajiing 
the Institute’s educational procedure. The Association 
also conducted a succe.s.sful campaign to have the In.sti- 
tutc hold graduation exercises. 

The Corporation of the Institute contained no .\lumni 
members until 1878, when the Association at the re- 
que.st of the Corporation nominated Howard Carson, 
’(59. Four years later, the A.ssociation selected another 
corporation mendier, Francis II. IVilliams, ’7.8, and in 
1883 a third candidate, Janies F. Tolman, ’68. Dr. 
Willi ams became an original member of the Corporation 
Executive Committee and served in that capacity for 25 
years. It was not until 1906 that the Association began 
each year to nominate alumni for the (’orporation. 


The As.sociation set up the Institute’s fir.st Bureau of 
Employment in 1893 and prepared the fir.st .Alumni 
Register in 1876. The Council was establi.shed in 1909. 

Throughout its history the .\s.sociation has demon¬ 
strated a constant ilevotion to perpetuating high stand¬ 
ards of education at the Institute and to enriching In¬ 
stitute life. The Council was instrumental in establishing 
the present .system of Alumni .Advisory ('ouncils for 
Undergraduate .Activities. The .Association has many 
times come to the financial aid of the Institute. The oc¬ 
currence that probably did more than any other single 
thing to weld the Alumni together was a move in the 
early part of this century to merge the Institute with 
Harvard. The opposition of the .Alumni .Association to 
this merger was a powerful influence in preventing it. 
The .Association was instrumental in founding two In¬ 
stitute courses. 

This catfilogue of alumni accompli.shments could be 
greatly extended but it is evident from tho.se described 
that the Association has a record of achievement, of in¬ 
telligent, re.strained, yet fruitful loyalty to Technology, 
that commands our respect today and encourages our 
work for tomorrow. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Establishtd 1907 

Special Preparation for M. I. T. 

Day School —for Boys: Evening Session — Coeducational 
Harry F. Cade, Jr., '28, Principal 

1089 Boylston Street, Boston Td. Cormnmuealth 9262 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Bostm, Mass. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 

Thorough college preparation for boys at costs surprisingly low due to 
endowment and country location. Graduates in 32 colleges. Experienced 
faculty of 15 men. Excellent dormitory, classroom, laboratory and ath¬ 
letic equipment. For book, "Building Scholarship," address 

Ralph L. Hunt, Principal, Box T, Hebron, Maine 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M. I. T. 
Summer Session (Co-educational) Send for catalogues 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Ttl. Kenmcrt 1800 


NEW HAMPTON SCHOOL 

116th year. A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Junior Course in Business. Athletics for 
Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 

Frederick Smith, A.M., Box 191, New Hampton, N. H. 


NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 

In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued throughout life. Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 

Ira a. Flinner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 

For boys 11 years and older 

Flexible organization and painstaking supervision of each boy’s pro¬ 
gram offer opportunity for exceptional scholastic progress and general 
development. 

A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

A Church school for boys. 75th year. Stands high among schools for 
sound scholarship, manly character and Christian citizenship. Military 
training. Sends boys to M.I.T. each year. 

Address The Headmaster, Faribault, Minn. 


WILLISTON ACADEMY 

Unusual educational opportunities at modest cost. Endowment over 
half a million. Over 150 graduates in 40 colleges. New recreational cen¬ 
ter, gymnasium, swimming pool. Experienced, understanding masters. 
Separate Junior School. Address 

Archibald V. Galbraith, Headmaster 
Box 3, Easthampton, Mass. 


Subscribers may obtain catalogues of these schools 
by writing to 

THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, M. I. T. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHITHER BOUND? 

(Concluded from page 268) 

Conclusion. If these forecasts do not entirely miss the 
mark, they offer both encouragement and guidance in 
our efforts to make the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology of the future a preeminently strong and 
serviceable institution. Above all, they indicate that the 
criterion for survival of a private institution u'ill be that it 
offers a quality of education and public service, definitely 
superior to that obtainable in government-operated institu¬ 
tions. This is the challenge of the future to those who 
administer the affairs of private institutions and to those 
who wish such institutions to endure as vanguard and 
bulwarks of a free and progressive social order. 

Under these circumstances, do you not agree that 
there is no form of altruism for those who have found 
success and happiness in this generation which is more 
basic and effective for securing similar success and 
hajipiness to the next generations than the generous 
support of those private institutions which must main¬ 
tain the leadership — if such leadership is not to be 
sacrificed under the pressure of finances or of fads? 
Assuming that you, as a reader of this magazine, are 
interested in technological progress and education, I 
would ask you to consider this question with special 
reference to AI.I.T. If this institution does receive the 
support of its Alumni and friends, the quality of public 
service which it will render in the next 75 years may 
even exceed that of the past 75 years. In that event, 
at least one of my forecasts will have been verified. 
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Transits and Levels are used on all largest works and by 
U. S. Govt, for utmost precision. 

New catalog,fust issued, sent gratis 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 

Handsome nickel bas«reHef of a Buff Transit 
sent gratis to engineers 


WILLIAM P. BERKELEY 

M. I. T. ’27 

Equitablt Life Assurance SocUty of th* United States 
100 Milk Street, Boston Room 1022 Hanci 


Hancock 6200 


William H. Coburn, 'll John K. Phelan, '27 William F. Dean, '17 


Jechnology alumni . . . 

JOIN THE MARCH 

TO 

WALKER MEMORIAL 


I dances and dinners held in Walker Memorial has 
increased from 185 in 1927-1928 to 687 in 1934-35, 
or 371 per cent; number of guests attending from 
12,832 to 47,493. 

Your class smoker or dinner will receive the same 
courteous reception which has resulted in this phe¬ 
nomenal growth of Walker Memorial as a social center 
for all Technology men. 


William. H. Coburn & Co. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


68 Devonshire St. 


Boston, Mass. 


MENUS SUBMIHED ON REQUEST 


Address A. W. BRIDGES 

WALKER MEMORIAL DINING SERVICE 
M. I.T. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 
Railroad Electrification 
Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. £. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro'fUctric dtivhpfmnts — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street < Boston, Mass. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH *00 

CERTinED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

of Patterson, Tbelb 5c Dennis 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cost Asccuntants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 

REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINaPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUCTRAUA 


Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

no West Fortieth Street New York City 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS —EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
Power, Heating. Ventilating, Electric. Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger* 
ating. Elevator Installations, etc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. ’ii 


BURTON W. CARY ’o8 MELVIN R. JBNNEY ’ll 

FISH, HILDRETH, CARY & JENNEY 

Attorney s-at-Law 

SPBaAUZING IN 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK PRACTICE 

53 State St., Boston Hubbard 1496 


Robert McC. Simonds 

M. I. T. ’24 
Attomey-at~Lau) 

Patent Practice 225 Broadway 

Exclusively New York 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERETT E. KENT 

PATENT LAWYER 

Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
United States and Foreign 

75 Federal Street, Boston HUBbard 02)4 


THOMAS B. BOOTH *95 AMASA M. HOLCOMBE 04 

Emery, Booth, Townsend, Miller & Weidner 

50 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. MASS. 

Emery, Booth, Holcombe & Miller 

MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON. D C. 

PATENT LAWYERS 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 



SELECTION 

The sjiecial requirements of each opening reported to the Place¬ 
ment Ilureau are analyzed and candidates recommended on the 
basis of their qualifications for that particular position. This 
selection is made possible by the completeness of the Institute 
records on the Alumni. 

Inquiries regarding this service should be addressed to 

PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I.T. ALUMNI, OFFICERS, AND STUDENTS 


New York City Administration 

It is interesting to note the num¬ 
ber of Technology men who hold 
municipal positions in New York 
City: Department of Health: George 
T. Palmer '09, deputy commissioner, 
doctor of public health; Thomas J. 
Duffield’14, registrar of records. 
Department of Parks: Fenwick F. 
Skinner’93, senior draftsman; Al¬ 
exander G. Nichols’22, senior 
draftsman; Arthur F. Rogers’22, 
supervising landscape designer; Leo¬ 
nid G. Shah-Nazaroff’23, senior 
draftsman; William H. Latham’26, 
consulting park engineer; Michael 
L. Radoslovich ’26, supervising 
draftsman; Edmund I. Karp ’27, sen¬ 
ior draftsman; Samuel R. Weibel’28, 
supervising draftsman; John J. Byrne 
’30, assistant engineer of construc¬ 
tion; Frances J. Swarti ’30, senior 
draftsman; Margaret V. Van Pelt 
Vilas’30, senior architect; George 
H. Rabson’33, rodman. Department 
of Sanitation: Robert S. Allyn’98, 
deputy commissioner in charge of 
division of administration; Richard 
H. Gould ’ll, chief engineer, bureau 
of sewage disposal and intercepting 
sewers; Walter D. Binger’16, dep¬ 
uty commissioner in charge of divi¬ 
sion of engineering. Department of 
Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity: 
William H. Correale’24, deputy 
commissioner in charge of Queens 
office. Department of Plants and Struc¬ 
tures: Isaac Brimberg’24, radio en¬ 
gineer, municipal broadcasting sta¬ 
tion, WNYC; Edward J. McGrew, 
Jr.,’26, first deputy commissioner. 

Written 

CBy Augustus H. Gill ’84, the 
fourth edition of “Power Plant 
Chemistry,’’ McGraw-Hill. 

<LBy Elmer A. Holbrook ’04, 
“Changes in Mining Education” in 
the Journal of Engineering Education, 
February. 

CBy Leland C. Roberts’17, an 
article entitled “Balance in Railroad 
Dispatching Circuits” in the Febru¬ 
ary issue of Bell Laboratories Record. 
C By Thorndike Saville’17, an 
article, “Water Resources Studies,” 
Engineering News-Record, February 6. 
C By F. Alexander Magoun’18, an 
article, first delivered as an address 
before the New England Section, So¬ 


ciety for the Promotion of Engineer¬ 
ing Education, “The Aims and 
Techniques of Teaching,” Journal of 
Engineering Education, February. 

CBy G. Robert Klein ’32, an arti¬ 
cle “Does Planned Promotion Pay?” 
published in The T-M "News”, Jan¬ 
uary. 

C By Frederick G. Fassett, Staff, 
an article, “Rhetoric I,” in The 
English Journal, December. 

C By Ernest F. Langley, Staff, a 
book, “Romantic Figures in Pen and 
Color,” Harvard University Press. 


Recognition 

C To Arthur C. Willard ’04 on re¬ 
ceiving the F. Paul Anderson Gold 
Medal of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
for “work as an engineer, teacher, 
author, and consultant on the ven¬ 
tilating systems of the Holland 
Tunnel, the United States Capitol, 
and the proposed Chicago subway.” 
C To Charles A. Kraus ’08 on re¬ 
ceiving the Theodore William Rich¬ 
ards Medal of the Northeastern Sec¬ 
tion, American Chemical Society, 
for “conspicuous achievement in 
chemistry. 

C To James F. Norris, Staff, on 
completing 11 consecutive years as 
director of the American Chemical 
Society, during which time he has 
been of great value to the board and 
has rendered devoted service to the 
Society. 


In Print 

C. Because he recently retired from 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories after 
having had much to do with perfect¬ 
ing the long-distance telephone, 
George A. Campbell’91- 

Because ten years ago he started 
a movement for the building of tele¬ 
scopes by amateurs, Russell W. 
Porter’96. 

C. Because he has been made a vice- 
president of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, F. Minot Blake ’99. 

Because he described a new blind¬ 
flying instrument to the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, Luis de 
Florez’ ll. 

Because he spoke at Princeton on 
’ 'Liquid Gases as Refining Agents in 
the Petroleum Industry,” Robert E. 
Wilson’16. 


Because he has been elected vice- 
president of the McCall Company, 
Marvin Pierce’18. 

C Because he presented a cost analy¬ 
sis of the possibilities of mass pro¬ 
duction of airplanes to the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, Theo¬ 
dore P. Wright’18. 

C. Because he was elected first vice- 
president of the Children’s Museum 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., Frederick 
K. Morris, Staff. 


DEATHS 

* See class notes for account. 

C[ Frederick Guild ’73, February 1. 
d Edward A. Cutler ’79, February 
19. 

d Herbert C. Grant ’79, February 
24. 

d Newton M. Anderson ’81, Feb¬ 
ruary 2. 

d David S. Bissell’81, December 31. 
d Edmund Mackintosh’83, Feb¬ 
ruary 17. 

d Charles R. Richards ’85, Febru¬ 
ary 21.* 

d Albert H. Chadbourne’86, Feb¬ 
ruary 13. 

d Francis G. Daniell’86, February 

12 . 

d Hiram P. Maxim’86, February 17. 
d Archibald McColl’87, Decem¬ 
ber. 

d Charles A. Proctor ’87, February 

8 . 

d Clifton A. Howes ’94, February 6. 
d Frank A. Bourne ’95, February 
15. 

d Arthur B. Shepard ’95, February 
4. 

dDuRAND Churchill ’98, Septem¬ 
ber 11. 

d Clara E. Gary ’98, February I 5 .* 
d George A. Hutchinson ’98, No¬ 
vember 27- 

d T. Frederick E. Reardon’00, 
February 15. 

d Carl Rossmassler’01, December 
28.* 

d George P. O'Connell ’02, Jan¬ 
uary 3- 

d Robert B. Morse ’04, February 1. 
d Laurance D. Chapman ’09, Feb¬ 
ruary 23 . 

d William A. Crosby ’17, February 
19. 

d Peter S. Burns, former staff mem¬ 
ber, February 17. 


CO 



NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Technolo^ Club of Rochester 

On December 5 we were pleased to have 
as our guest for dinner Professor William 
H. Timbie. After dinner, which was also 
attended by the executive committee of 
the Rochester Section, American Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical Engineers, we ad¬ 
journed to the Rochester Engineering 
Society parlors to hear Professor Timbie 
tell how M.I.T. is making "Bigger and 
Better Engineers.” Curiously enough he 
does not think too highly of Course I and 
XV engineers, but we feel he is just a wee 
bit prejudiced. 

The annual undergraduate luncheon 
showed a record turnout, December 28. 
Of the 22 undergraduates livingin Roches¬ 
ter, 16 attended, as well as 28 Alumni. 
Two of the undergraduates, Oliver 
Angevine’36 and Robert Reichart'37, 
gave talks on activities at Technology 
including such bits as the red automobile 
on the third floor of the D.K.E. house and 
the Frostbite fleet. John Ancona'03 out¬ 
lined the progress of the Club. This meet¬ 
ing is fast becoming one of the most in¬ 
teresting events in the Club calendar. In 
many respects we obtain a certain insight 
into Technology activities that our more 
seasoned guests pass lightly over. These 
are the direct cause of much speculation 
and reminiscence which keep alive some 
of our happiest moments. 

This year the Club made a bid for social 
fame by presenting its first alumni prom 
on February 8 at the University Club. 
Twenty-two couples gathered around a 
large T-shaped table, very beautifully 
decorated with streamers of red Kodapak, 
bowls of red carnations, and twigs of 
pussy willow, which brought out the 
cardinal-and-gray color scheme. After 
dinner Darrell Gifford's orchestra played 
for dancing, and the party was augmented 
by several other couples who arrived 
after the theater. The committee in charge 
consisted of L. L. McGrady'17, H. R. 
Couch'20, D. B. Kimball'20, E. P. 
Kron'34, Andrew Langdon’22, and Rob¬ 
ert E. Smith'33. — E. Philip Kron’34, 
Stcretary, Building 23, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

M.I.T. Association of Cleveland 

The place of our last meeting, held 
January 6, is rather unique in that the 
Leisy Brewing Company have cleaned out 
their old aging cellars and installed a bar 
and steam tables, dining tables, and 
benches. The number of steps in the cir¬ 
cular stairway going down, the arched 
ceilings, dimensional proportions, and 
indirect lighting give the place lots of 
atmosphere. If you are fortunate enough 
to secure the room, it is furnished with a 


bartender to draw all the beer the party 
can drink, but without food, which must 
come from an outside caterer. The men 
arriving at 6;15 had time for a beer or two 
before eating. Those who arrived very 
late, such as the writer, woke up to the 
fact that the number to get the whole 
dinner did not include the last six or 
eight to arrive. However, we did get 
soup, rolls, dessert, and beer. It was just 
one of those occasions when even the 10% 
allowance over the number sending in 
cards is not enough and the rathskeller is so 
situated that it is impossible to get more 
food on short notice. However, everyone 
was satisfied, for the Treasurer didn't dare 
to approach those who missed the meat. 

Approximately 63 men showed up, and 
according to everyone the meeting was a 
huge success. After dinner, when all those 
who cared for it were comfortably settled 
with a fresh seidel of beer, the meeting 
was called to order by Carl B. Rowley '12, 
the retiring President. Reports were heard 
from the Secretary and the Treasurer, 
H. Sevmour Colton'21 and Hank Stein- 
brenner'27. The nominating committee, 
of which Charles H. Reed'20 was chair¬ 
man, read off their recommendations for 
the new officers, all of whom were unani¬ 
mously elected: President, William L. 
Enfield'10, Director of Development, 
Incandescent Lamp Department of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company; Vice-President, 
Willard G. Loesch'21, Technical Direc¬ 
tor, Forbes Varnishing Company; Treas¬ 
urer, Harry L. Moore, Jr.,'32, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Company; Secretary, your 
humble servant, the undersigned. 

The business meeting over, Mr. Enfield 
took the chair and the following talks 
were heard, each occupying 20 minutes to 
a half hour: Charles Reed,Vice-President 
of the Forbes Varnish Company, gave a 
talk on paint, which surveyed the indus¬ 
try as it is today and forecast some of the 
things which may be expected in the fu¬ 
ture. George A. Sackett'18 of the 
Goodyear "Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, told us about the new develop¬ 
ments in the field of rubber and showed 
samples of a new transparent rubber sheet 
material. Willard C. Brown'16 of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department of Gen¬ 
eral Electric gave a talk, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the recent progress 
made in street, highway, and other 
lighting. H. O. Schwartz of the Industrial 
Rayon Company told how rayon is made 
and demonstrated with laboratory ap¬ 
paratus. He had numerous samples of the 
various steps of manufacture and of the 
finished product. All the talks, everyone 
agreed, were very interesting and well 
given. It was generally felt that the plan 
of having several short talks worked well 
and should be tried again in the future. — 
Duryea E. Elmendorf'26, Secretary, 
General Electric Company, 1133 East 
152d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cn) 


M. I.T. Association of Buffalo 

The Association had an Italian dinner 
at Lorenzo's Restaurant on January 29. 
It was a much debated question whether 
some of the members liked cheese with 
their spaghetti or spaghetti with their 
cheese. After the last elusive portion was 
properly twisted and downed, each one 
present gave a brief resume of his activities 
since leaving Technology. The Ripley 
prize was taken by Austin Higgins'20 
who was commissioned in all three 
branches of the service. In the wild game 
of roulette that followed, thousands of 
dollars in stage money changed hands 
with every turn of the wheel. Lieutenant 
Paul Warner'13 was ahead of the game 
for a long time and it was due to his 
early winnings that he was the last one 
to be bankrupt by the wheel. 

Present were: Carl J. Bernhardt'28, 
John G. Brunner'34, Benjamin C. Buerk 
'30, Stanley Chmieir22, Richard E. 
Dow'01, Whitworth Ferguson'22, Wil¬ 
bur P. Foote'34, Marvine Gorham'93, 
Robert L. Hershey’23, Austin D. Hig¬ 
gins'20, Harold D. Mitcheiri2, Calvin 
H. Mohr’33, Edgar M. Pierce'33, George 
P. Standley’27, Paul C. Warner’13. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Presi¬ 
dent Whitworth Ferguson'22 announced 
the committees for the dinner held 
here in honor of Dr. Compton on Febru¬ 
ary 26 at the University Club: in charge 
of Dr. Compton: Marvine Gorham'93, 

N. Loring Danforth '01, Robert L. Hershey 
'23, Paul C. Warner’13; in charge of 
publicity, Austin D. Higgins'20; in 
charge of attendance: Calvin H. Mohr '33, 
Edwin C. Walton'28; dinner sponsors: 
Marvine Gorham'93, Edward B. Ger¬ 
main'13, John M. Gaines, Jr.,'26, Austin 
D. Higgins'20, Theodore C. Jewett'16, 
Eugene L. Klocke'19, Roy W. Lindsay 
'07, Paul F. Mann'06, Aaron R. Merritt 
'08, C. Burrows Morey'06, Nathaniel K. 
Patch'01, Daniel F. Potter'92, Edward 
F. Strong'97, Paul N. Anderson'21 
Qamestown), W. Robert Barker'21, 
Malcolm C. Brock’17, Harry G. Brock- 
ington’25, Harvey M. Cushing’99, 
N. Loring Danforth’01, Richard E. Dow 
’01, George R. Duryea’17, Sylvester B. 
Eagan'06, John H. Earl'lS, John G, 
Eppendorff’83, Whitworth Ferguson’22, 
Theodore Green'05, Frank R. Swift'99, 
John T. Walsh'15, Paul C. Warner'13, 
Edwin C. Walton'28. — Calvin H. 
Mohr '33, Secretary, 1224 Cayuga Drive, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

At a meeting held December 20 at the 
University Club, the following were 
elected officers of the Society to serve 
during the year 1936: Harry W. Tyler '84, 
President; William K. MacMahon’22, 
Vice-President; John D. Fitch'24, Secre- 
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tary; Charles H. Godbold’98, Treasurer; 
Edmund H. Lloyd'33, Assistant Treas¬ 
urer. Proctor L. Dougherty'97 continues 
to serve as Honorary Secretary by ap¬ 
pointment of President Compton. F. W. 
Swanton’90 and Allen Pope'07 were ap¬ 
pointed members of the executive com¬ 
mittee. 

Following the election of officers the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. C. S. 
Marsh, formerly educational director of 
the CCC who spoke on the organization 
and development of that group. 

Among those present were: P. L. 
Dougherty'97, J. E. Nolte’98, A. B. Mc- 
Daniel’Ol, H. W. Tyler'84, A. M. Hol¬ 
combe'04, W. A. I3anielson'26, J. D. 
Fitch'24, H. C. Morris'00, M. L. Harris 
'24, W. K. MacMahon'22, W. I. Swan- 
ton'93, M. S. Dickson'34, Garfield 
Riley'06, O. L. Hooper'23, R. H. Van 
Volkenburgh '20, W. B. Moore'28, M. O. 
Zigler'30, Allen Pope'07, Katharine 
Carman'33, B. E. Lindsly'05, N. D. Fitz¬ 
Gerald'31, F. W. Swanton'90, F. E. 
Fowle'94, C. A. Norton'20, G. W. 
Stose'93, A. F. 0'Donneiri9. 

A well-attended luncheon meeting, 
held January 17 at the University Club, 
was addressed by Dr. Harrison E. Howe, 
editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, who spoke on recent develop¬ 
ments in chemistry. The meeting was 
attended by; W. M. Corse'99, Allen 
Pope'07, H. W. Tyler'84, Katharine 
Carman'33, B. E. Lindsly'05, W. K. 
MacMahon'22, D. P. Alien'll, G. D. 
Mock'28, J. A. Plugge'29, j. G. Bowen 
'30, B. A. Howes'97, F. L. Ahern'14, 
W. E. Lutz'18, John Boyle'01, F. E. 
Fowle'94, A. E. Beitzell'LS, W. 1. Swan- 
ton'93, F. W. Swanton’90, E. W. Sann, 
Jr.,'33, M. O. Zigler'30, C. A. Norton 
'20, J. D. Fitch'24, M. L. Harris'24, 
H. C. Morris'00, O. L. Hooper'23, F. S. 
Walters'35, N. D. FitzGerald'31, W. B. 
Claflin’95, A. W. Greely, Jr.,'13, N. C. 
Grover'96, W. E. Swift'95, F. T. Schnei¬ 
der'92, P. L. Dougherty'97. 

Mr. Dougherty reported the recent 
death of Dwight Clark'97 and read a 
letter from Mrs. Clark expressing her 
appreciation of the sympathy extended to 
her by the Society at the time of her 
bereavement. — John D. Fitch ’24, Secre¬ 
tary, 35 Montgomery Avenue, Kensing¬ 
ton, Md. 

Technolo^ Club of Virginia 

The Club held its first meeting of the 
year at the Westmoreland Club in Rich¬ 
mond on the evening of January 31. After 
a fine dinner some 35 Alumni settled back 
to enjoy the interesting program ar¬ 
ranged by the steering committee. J. Scott 
Parrish ’92, former President of the Club, 
introduced the speaker of the evening. 
Dr. Douglas VanderHorf, eminent Rich¬ 
mond physician and President of the 
Dartmouth Club of Virginia. Dr. Van¬ 
derHorf spoke more or less extempo¬ 
raneously on alumni clubs and their 
excuse for existence. He told us of the 
founding of the Dartmouth Club in this 
State and its operations and purposes, to 
illustrate what a real active alumni or¬ 


ganization can mean to its Alma Mater. 
Pursuit of this theme led him into an in¬ 
teresting and enlightening discussion of 
the intimate details of the late George 
Eastman's philanthropies. It was later 
disclosed that Dr. VanderHorf was very 
well qualified to talk on this subject 
because of his own interest in the career 
of Mr. Eastman and the fact that he is 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Eastman's 
biographer, 

After Dr. VanderHorf's talk, the Secre¬ 
tary's report was read and accepted as 
given, including the plan of reorganiza¬ 
tion proposed by the steering committee. 
This plan calls for a Technology Club of 
Virginia which will include all the 
Alumni in the State. The officers of this 
club will include a president, a secretary, 
an assistant secretary, and five vice- 
presidents, each of the latter to represent 
one of the five principal sections of the 
State. This parent club will meet at least 
twice a year, one of which meetings will 
be to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year. The plan further calls for the 
formation of local clubs in the five sec¬ 
tions of the State to meet more frequently 
at monthly luncheon meetings or the like. 
A vice-president of the parent club will 
head each of these local clubs. 

The Club then proceeded to elect the 
following officers for 1936: Donald N. 
Frazier’ll, President; John J. Fahey'29, 
Secretary; Claude F. Machen'31, As¬ 
sistant Secretary; M. W. Kennedy'33, 
Vice-President, Norfolk; Miles Cary'24, 
Vice-President, Richmond; Paul F. 
Swasey'19, Vice-President, Fredericks¬ 
burg; Donald A. Holden'31, Vice- 
President, Newport News. The Mountain 
District representative will be elected 
later. The meeting closed with the show¬ 
ing of the film "Technology" and the 
singing of several Tech songs. 

So far, the Newport News group is the 
only one that has made plans to organize. 
It is hoped that the others will be able to 
get started during this month. — John 
J. Fahey '29, Secretary, Care of Virginia 
Electric and Power Company, Richmond, 
Va. 

CLASS NOTES 


1877 

Martin Gay was born. May 15, 1854, 
on Staten Island, N. Y., the son of Sidney 
Howard Gay and Elizabeth Johns Neal. 
He died on November 23 in New York 
City. His father was one of a long line of 
Gays in Hingham, Mass., and was at one 
time editor of the New York Tribune. 
With William Cullen Bryant he wrote the 
Bryant and Gay "History of the United 
States." His ancestor. Rev. Ebenezer 
Gay, was the third clergyman of the old 
Ship Church in Hingham. Martin Gay's 
early education was obtained on Staten 
Island and later he attended schools in 
Chicago, as his father was editing one of 
the papers in that city. 

He was graduated from M.I.T. with 
the Class of 1877, a civil engineer, and 
soon after was employed in the engineer¬ 
ing department of New York City in 


charge of the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of the bridges over the Harlem 
River. He was very successful in this, 
losing no lives, a very honorable record. 
For a time he was employed in the water 
supply department and later in the park 
department. He retired from active work 
about 14 years ago. Two years later he 
wrote a history of the bridges of New 
York City which the Commissioner said 
was of great value. 

Martin married Julia De Witt Stone, 
daughter of William Franklin Stone and 
Martha Young, September 18, 1895, at 
the Episcopal Church, West Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and they recently 
celebrated their 40th wedding anniver¬ 
sary. Two children were born: Martha 
Stone, September 5, 1896, and Elizabeth 
Neal, March 26, 1^7. He inherited the 
old Gay mansion built by Rev. Ebenezer 
Gay and was much interested in garden¬ 
ing and fruit raising. His principal hobby 
was carpentry and cabinet work: He 
designed a piazza suitable for the old 
mansion and built it with his own hands. 
The burial was made in the family lot in 
Hingham, Mass. Martin is survived by 
his wife, two daughters, and two grand¬ 
sons, Eben Gay Whiting and Martin Gay 
Pierce. He was the only member of the 
Class of '77 who died during 1935- 

Our Class now has 29 living members 
and six whose addresses are not known. 
— Belvin T. Williston, Secretary, 3 
Monmouth Street, Somerville, Mass. 

1878 

On January 15 the members of the Class 
had their reunion — the 58th — with 
Mrs. Charles M. Baker of Brookline, who 
entertained them at dinner and who asked 
Mrs. Emile F. Williams to foregather 
with them. Since the death of her hus¬ 
band, our only Class President, in 1918, 
Mrs. Baker has continued his custom of 
giving the annual dinner at her home on 
alternate years. At the time of our 50th — 
1928 — Mrs. Baker was made an honor¬ 
ary member of the Class and joined us at 
the Commencement exercises of that 
year. Her gracious hospitality has done 
much to add to the joy of our recurring 
meetings. We welcome this opportunity 
to register our appreciation of her never 
failing loyalty and kindness to the Tech¬ 
nology men of '78. 

Allbright and Higgins are all who are 
left of that congenial crowd that have 
met together during all these years, now 
that Bacon (whom we do not relinquish 
to '77) can only send far-away greetings 
from the Dardanelles, and Longfellow, 
Rackemann, Rollins, and Williams are 
but memories. — Alfred S. Higgins, 
Secretary, 246 Northern Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

1882 

Arthur Willis Walker, President of 
Walker and Pratt Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany,died at his home in Malden, January 
4, in his 75th year. He was born in Bos¬ 
ton, the son of Hon. George Willis and 
Elizabeth Kennicutt Walker. He was 
educated at Malden High School, Chaun- 
cey Hall School, and M.I.T., where he 
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1882 Coniinutd 

was in the Class of 1882. While at the 
Institute he was the first editor of Ths 
Tech, the Institute's undergraduate paper, 
the first number of which bears the date, 
November 16, 1881. 

Walker had resided in Malden the 
greater part of his life and in all of his 
years was associated with the Walker 
Pratt Company, founded by his father. 
Before becoming president of this cor¬ 
poration he was for many years its treas¬ 
urer. Walker was of an inventive turn of 
mind and he patented many valuable im¬ 
provements on stoves and furnaces; he 
founded and put on the market the 
Crawford ranges. 

He was a former vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Malden and 
former trustee of the Malden Savings 
Bank. He served as member of the Malden 
School Committee for five years and was 
its chairman in 1913. He was a past dis¬ 
trict deputy grand master of the seventh 
Masonic district, a past master of the 
Converse Lodge of Masons and past 
commander of the Beauseant Command- 
ery of Knights Templar. Walker was also 
a former president of the Malden Hos¬ 
pital, the Malden Y.M.C.A., and was a 
member of the First Congregational 
Church. He was senior past president of 
the American Foundtymen’s Associa¬ 
tion, and a past president of the New 
England Stove Association. For many 
years he was active in the Technology 
Alumni Association. He also held mem¬ 
bership in the Algonquin Club of Boston. 

He is survived by: his widow, Mrs. 
Annie Dexter Walker; a son, Richard D. 
of Newton; one daughter, Mrs. James 
Kellum Smith of New York and New 
Hope, Pa.; a sister, Mary L., Baroness 
Van Heeckeren tot Walien, of Vevey, 
Switzerland; four grandchildren. 

Arthur Walker is remembered by his 
classmates as a man of upright character 
with a fine sense of the good and beauti¬ 
ful. — Alfred L. Darrow, Secretary, 39 
Garrison Road, Brookline, Mass. Rachel 
P. Snow, Assistant Secretary, Pin Oakway, 
Falmouth, Mass. 

1884 

The Class will be interested to know of 
the progress of the Tyler Portrait Fund. 
The committee is much pleased and 
gratified to state that sufficient funds 
were in hand withiq a week to assure the 
success of the undertaking. The necessary 
sum has been raised, and Isaac B. Hazel- 
ton '94, selected as the artist. He painted 
a most satisfactory portrait of President 
Crafts. 

The Tyler portrait will be hung in the 
Mathematics Department room and will 
be in place by Alumni Day, June 8. — 
Augustus H. Gill, Secretary, Room 4-053, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. S. S. Dear¬ 
born, Assistant Secretary, 4 Newport 
Road, Cambridge, Mass. 

1885 

We regret to report the death of Charles 
R. Richards on February 21 at the age 
of 70, after an illness from which he 
had suffered for several months. We quote 
from the New York Times of February 22: 


"Professor Richards, after many years 
spent as a teacher, devoted his life to 
making the general public aware of the 
interrelationship of art, science, and 
industry. The New York Museum of 
Science and Industry, which he helped to 
establish as executive vice-president, 

f presented in tangible form his ideas of the 
inking of science and industry served by 
art. In explaining the objective of the 
museum he once said: 'The processes of 
production that underlie the civilization 
of today are hidden behind factory walls, 
where only the specialized factory work¬ 
ers enter. To attempt to present these 
things through books is unsatisfactory 
and tame. The processes must be revealed 
to the eye and set forth in the simplest 
and clearest possible fashion if the foun¬ 
dations of our present-day life are not 
only to be understood but to become an 
element in the culture of today.' 

"Professor Richards was born in Bos¬ 
ton on June 30, 1865, the son of Charles 
C. and Josephine Gleason Richards. He 
was graduated from M.I.T. in 1885, and 
became, three years later, director of the 
department of science and technology at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, serving for 
ten years. During the decade, 1898 to 
1908, he was director of the department 
of manual training at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

"He was director of Cooper Union for 
the next 15 years and then turned to the 
field which occupied his time to the end. 
He was director of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Museums from 1923 to 1926, and 
thereafter director of the division of 
industrial art of the General Education 
Board until 1930, when he left to take 
over the position in the Museum of 
Science and Industry made possible by the 
bequest of Henry R. Towne. 

Professor Richards found time to serve 
as a special investigator of the State De¬ 
partment of Labor and as a member of the 
advisory committee on industrial educa¬ 
tion of the Board of Regents. He alsa 
conducted industrial art and museum sur¬ 
veys. He published a survey of art in in¬ 
dustry and a study of important industrial 
museums abroad. He felt that this coun¬ 
try lagged behind Europe in respect to its 
facilities for displaying the aclvances in 
applied art and conducted constant 
missionary work in speeches and articles 
to win converts to his viewpoint. 

"Professor Richards was sent to Eu¬ 
rope by Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, to visit the International 
Exposition of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art at Paris in 1925 and to re¬ 
port to American manufacturers. He was 
made a member of the French Legion of 
Honor for this service. He was a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and was president of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Promotion of Indus¬ 
trial Education in 1909. He had been 
vice-president of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Museums since 1927, was a trustee 
of the Children's Aid Society from 1904 
to 1916, and a member of the Corporation 
of the M.I.T. from 1909 to 1914. His 
clubs included the Century, Technology 
and Art in Trades. 


"He had published 'Art in Industry,' 
'The Industrial Museum,' and ‘Industrial 
Art and the Museum.' " — Arthur K. 
Hunt, Secretary, 145 Longwood Avenue, 
Brookline, Mass. 

1888 

Back in the early years of our Class some 
of us who were athletically inclined will 
remember rumors of a coming Technology 
track meet at Lynn. Your Secretary did 
not go, because Lynn was a long way off 
and distance running was too strenuous 
for him who nearly expired after trying 
to run a half-mile race on the Y.M.C.A. 
indoor track. However, there was in the 
Class a ‘ 'young Lochinvar come up from 
the" South, by the name of George W. 
Roper, a "civil" from Norfolk, Va., who 
could and did run a mile in record-break¬ 
ing time. To get to the real thrill of that 
"Mile Run at Lynn" we will let the win¬ 
ner tell the story in his own words: “I 
was let into the secret that there was 
going to be a mile-run competition be¬ 
tween the classes at Lynn just a day or 
two before the event was scheduled to 
take place. Some of our class members 
called upon me at my room one evening 
and urged me to forego some work I had 
planned to do on that day at Middlesex 
Fells in order to take up the banner of our 
Class in the mile run. I had never at¬ 
tempted an out-of-door mile run or any 
other sort of run, but I had kept myself 
quite fit at the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium on 
Boylston Street where I usually ran five 
miles on the track each night. I was un¬ 
acquainted with the Lynn track, of 
course, and with the ways of runners. 

"I arrived on the scene of action with 
my sole backer, Harry Horn, in time to 
find my several competitors in their 
snappy running togs with friends to rub 
them down and all that sort of thing. I 
had on my gymnasium suit and slippers. 
I was told that a silver medal would be 
given the winner of the race. I do not 
recall the number of entrants, but think 
there were six or seven in all. We had a 
gray sky, a raw wind, and a fair audience 
to watch the events. 

"We were to start at the crack of a 
pistol which misfired at the first trigger 
pull. Looking for a repetition, therefore, 
I got off a little after the others. How¬ 
ever, knowing no better, I ran my best 
yieed and soon was in the lead on the 
first lap. (There were three laps to the 
mile.) I had told Harry Horn I intended 
to do the laps at one-and-one-half 
minutes each and asked him to hold up 
his hand if I were under that ifiark. At 
the end of the first lap his hand was up; 
I was well ahead. On the second lap, I 
noticed some of the runners had dropped 
out; I continued my lead and found 
Horn's hand up at the end of this lap. 
On the last lap, I noticed several runners 
had dropped out, and by the time I had 
gotten half way around I saw that I was 
alone. The pace and raw wind had gotten 
the best of my competitors. Seeing I was 
without competition I slacked my pace, 
as the silver prize was already in my 
grasp. It was at this time I noticed a man 
Speeding towards me from the grand stand 
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on one of those old-fashioned high-wheel 
bicycles. When he reached me he said: 
‘Don’t slacken your pace as you may get 
the state record.’ I had, of course, already 
lost valuable seconds due to lack of com¬ 
petition to spur me onward. Neverthe¬ 
less, I renewed my pace and did get the 
gold medal for state record. I have the 
medal in a safety deposit box, but I have 
forgotten the number of seconds over four 
minutes that were consumed in the run¬ 
ning. That was my first and last official 
run.” 

That spirit of being out in front seems 
to have followed our classmate Roper 
through life, witness the following: 
“From Boston I went, in 1888, to North 
Carolina, there to engage in the lumber 
business and also to construct a railroad 
connecting the Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds. This railroad was known as the 
Albemarle and Pantego Railroad and 
extended from Mackey’s Ferry to Bel- 
haven. The writer founded Belhaven, 
gave it its name, and built the first house 
in what we hoped would some day be a 
town. It is now a si 2 able one. At Belhaven 
we built wharves and inaugurated steam¬ 
boat service to all tributaries of the 
Pamlico Sound. At Mackey’s Ferry I 
designed and built a transfer bridge for 
handling cars by a barge ferry across the 
Albemarle Sound to Edenton, N. C. We 
also had passenger steamer service on this 
same run. 

’’Nearly half of the mileage of the 
Albemarle and Pantego Railroad was 
through a deep swamp which has the 
character of the great Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia. One could thrust a pole down 
into its peaty bottom, 12 to 16 feet. 
Owing to the high cost of any other 
construction, I decided to adopt the 
corduroy-road idea and used the felled 
timber of right of way over this 15 or 
more miles. The base of the railroad 
through this swamp was made of heavy 
tree trunks, 25 feet or more long, laid at 
right angles to the axis of the railroad; 
on top of this base other heavy and less 
perishable timber was laid parallel to the 
axis of the railroad, notched and leveled 
approximately to receive the railroad 
ties. Over this railroad we maintained 
train service, w'hile for three years we 
hauled in dirt filling to cover the cordu¬ 
roy completely. Strange to say the upkeep 
on this 15 miles of track was less per 
mile than on any other part of the rail¬ 
road. . . . 

’’During the period 1906 to 1910 I 
designed and erected the large saw and 
planing mills located at various places in 
North Carolina and Virginia. So much 
for the lumber business (which seems 
to be going to the dogs). As to the New 
Deal, don’t ask me, ask A1 Smith; he 
seems to have heard all about it. . . . 

”I spent three or four months last 
spring in Europe: in England and Scot¬ 
land, motoring much of the time; mo¬ 
tored through Belgium and Holland; at¬ 
tended the flower show in Holland; spent 
seven weeks in Paris where I have rela¬ 
tives and many friends; went to Geneva, 
Aix-les-Bains, and so on. We had the 
pleasure of attending the wedding of one 


of several French girls I had educated; in 
fact she postponed her marriage until her 
parrain coula be present. The ceremonies, 
including wedding breakfast, dancing, 
and so on, lasted from 11 a.m. until 7:30 
p.M. Only French was spoken, of course. 
It was a wonderful affair. We got to know 
quite a number of new friends among the 
French people and were beautifully en¬ 
tertained by them in their homes. I can 
say this much for the French people: I 
have never seen greater gratitude ex¬ 
pressed than has been shown to me by 
those whom I have helped and also by 
their friends, as well as relatives. . . . 

”On my first trip to Egypt I had the 
pleasure of going into ’Tut’s’ tomb and 
saw his unopened sarcophagus of rose 
quartz; by special permission secured 
through friends at Cairo, our party, I 
think, was the only one that had this 
privilege.” 

Our 210-pound, ’’all-America football 
guard,” Frank M. Ladd, in a practice 
game in 1887 picked up your Secretary 
(167 pounds), carried him ’’like a baby” 
for 25 yards, and banged him up against 
the grand stand in the Old Union grounds. 
Now Ladd has developed into a political 
economist capable of lecturing interest¬ 
ingly on the subject in any college. Just 
listen to him: ’’The only topic of conver¬ 
sation in Denver is ’Where are we going?’ 
You can hardly realize that a New 
Englander in this city is a distinct species. 
As I look about me and talk with people 
in public life and other lines, I wonder if 
I am in America or continental Europe. 
I talked with a city father the other day 
about politics, business, and so on, and 
got the surprise of my life to find out that 
he was born in Russia and had not heard 
of the Constitution. All the local leaders 
are of continental European parentage 
and, worse still, we are flooded with 
Mexicans or Spanish Americans, as they 
would be call^. They frankly s^ that 
we took the land away from them (which 
we did) in the first place and they are 
entitled to support. They work in the 
sugar-beet fields in the summer and live 
in the winter in the cities, off the New 
Deal. I have had faith that the common 
sense of the American people would fi¬ 
nally pull us out of this mess, but the 
American people are not running things 
as they did, so my faith is waning. I don't 
know the answer, but live each day as 
it arrives, have good health, walk three 
miles daily, and drink only ozone, as 
the whiskey is too poor. 

’’Mining is good; all the gold camps 
are going ahead. Cripple Creek is espe¬ 
cially good. They finally found out that 
the city is on a volcanic crater and that 
it is all gold, ’paved with gold’ literally. 
They are grinding up the dumps that were 
waste material and making nice profits 
per ton in so doing. They have just 
completed a new mill that has a capacity 
of 600 tons daily and are talking about 
another one. They are building a half¬ 
million addition to the mint here. I think 
that silver will ’land on its back’ as a 
baser metal. The building business here 
is looking fair, especially residence 
building. If the nation as a whole would 


get the labor unions and material men 
to reach some agreement as to lower costs 
and if the government would back up the 
game with cheap money, all our troubles 
would be solved, as it is the backbone of 
the nation’s business and our salvation. 
— My family is still intact. I have a 
grandson in Tulsa studying oil geology 
at the University and two more to follow 
soon. My oldest son is with one of the 
large oil producers in Tulsa. The oil 
business is good and, like the gold busi¬ 
ness, just beginning.” — Yes, Ladd, all 
25 of us who were at Rockport for our 
”45th” are still alive. Maybe we have 
got our second wind or maybe only second 
childhood. 

W. G. Besler, railroad mogul and chair¬ 
man of innumerable boards, agrees with 
the Secretary that ”no further comment 
is needed to explain why the 30th anni¬ 
versary of the Boys’ Clubs was such a 
success, than to state that Ned Webster 
was program chairman.” He investigated 
and found out that the New York Rail¬ 
road Club had 3,093 guests, compared 
with 2,300 at the Boys’ Clubs dinner 
back in 1929, served at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York. Those were the 
halcyon days compared with the present 
New Deal days. Besler also states that 
he is looking forward to the celebration 
of our 50th anniversary in 1938 — little 
over two years hence —• and recalls the 
morning 50 years ago this winter when 
Winslow Blanchard showed up in the 
classroom ’’battered and bunged up, the 
result (as he told it) of being blown into 
rough ice with a sail which he had 
fastened to his back and of which he lost 
control.” If any remember this incident, 
please drop a line to the Secretary. 

Prexy Sawyer advises that our versatile 
classmate, Harry Horn, has recently been 
appointed a member of the Alumni Coun¬ 
cil representing the Technology Club of 
Northern New Jersey. We wonder if he 
has accepted this appointment so that 
he can have a good excuse for playing 
golf with his constituents on some of the 
many beautiful courses of northern New 
Jersey. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Raymond Perry Vinton on January 27 at 
the Baker Memorial, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, after a short illness. 
He was the son of the late Rev. Francis 
Vinton, D.D., and Elizabeth M. Vinton, 
and was born in Pomfret, Conn., Sep¬ 
tember 13,1865. He attended Technology 
from 1884 to 1886 as a special student in 
architecture with our Class. He afterward 
worked in several architect’s offices in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere. From 
1930 to 1932 he was with Hiss and 
Weeks, 18 East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York City. He made several trips abroad 
in travel and study. In 1933 he moved to 
his family home in Pomfret, Conn. He 
was unmarried and the last survivor of 
his family. The foregoing information 
was obtained through the kindness of 
Joseph P. Loud’87, an intimate friend. 

One of the most active members of the 
Class and especially of the “Society of 
’88” of which he was secretary during our 
undergraduate days was George Ulysses 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T, on June 8, 1936 
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Grant Holman, who now prefers to be 
called just plain George Holman. Ulie, 
as his “kidhood” friends called him, 
has a very remarkable memory for things 
that happened and things that were said 
by his classmates during our four years at 
Tech. He has given the Secretary quite a 
little of this special information, but un¬ 
fortunately for lack of space we can give 
only one sample item in this issue; if you 
like it, watch for the next issue when 
more items of the same kind will be 
given: "Louis Ferguson was the wit of 
the Course VI men; he always had a quip 
ready to lighten our scholastic labors. I 
recall his saying, when someone voiced 
the thought of what the Class of 1900 
would put out as its windup for a class 
cheer, 'Oh, they’ll say nothing twice!”’ 
— Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 
Chebeague Island, Maine. 

1890 

A recent columnist speaks of a success¬ 
ful firm of architects, composed ex¬ 
clusively of women, as one of Boston's 
assets. She states: ’"The ladies of the firm 
say that the men who pay the bills and 
want to please their wives appreciate 
that feminine touch.” This is the firm of 
How'e, Manning and Almy, and was 
founded by Lois L. Howe of our Class 
over 40 years ago. All the members of the 
firm are graduates of Technology, the 
other two being Eleanor Manning O’Con¬ 
nor'06 and Mary Almy'20. 

The Boston papers of January 14 report 
the probable retirement of Guy C. Emer¬ 
son from the office of consulting engineer 
of the Boston Finance Commission. He 
became superintendent of streets under 
Mayor Hibbard in 1908 and took his 
present position in 1910. The papers 
report that he has reached the retirement 
age; evidently the Mayor wants to use 
his salary for other purposes. Guy worked 
as rodman for the city during the days 
when he was going through Technology, 
but later was employed by the govern¬ 
ment in Wyoming on construction work. 
He still looks hale and hearty, and we 
hope they will give him a big enough 
pension so that he can enjoy the thrills 
of life for many years to come. 

The Assistant Secretary, on the way 
back from northern Quebec in February, 
came through Ottawa and had the pleas¬ 
ure of spending an hour with Ernest 
LeSueur. Anyone who remembers Ernest 
at all will remember that terrible grip. 

I believe he still holds the record at some 
gym in Ottawa. He looks no stouter 
than he did in the lean days of '90. He 
has had an office in Ottawa for many 
years, from which his consulting work 
extended into the United States, but he 
has recently retired from active business. 
He has one daughter married to the Com¬ 
mandant at Kingston, Ont. 

These notes are being dictated from a 
bed in the Phillips House of the Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital where the 
Assistant Secretary has just parted with 
his appendix. — George L. Gilmore, 
Secretary, 57 Hancock Street, Lexington, 
Mass. George A. Packard, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


1895 

Frank Augustus Bourne, architect and 
author, died on Saturday, February 15, 
at his home, 130 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, in his 65th year. For years Frank 
had his offices at 177 State Street, Boston, 
and was the architect of many churches 
in Greater Boston and 21 houses in Charles 
River Square. His place of birth was 
Bangor, Maine. He was a student at the 
University of Maine, 1889 to 1891, and 
he received his B.S. degree from the 
M.I.T. in 1895 and his M.S. a year later. 

He designed the Winchester Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Bangor Congregational 
Church, St. Luke’s in Chelsea, St. John’s 
in Franklin, the Mission of the Epiphany 
in Dorchester, the Church of All Na¬ 
tions, Boston, Our Lady of the Snows, 
in Dublin, N. H., and Ray Memorial 
School and Dean Academy Science Build¬ 
ing in Franklin, Mass. — Considered an 
authority on his subject, he wrote many 
articles and books, among them: "Study 
of the Orders of Architecture,” 1906; 
"Architectural Drawing" (with H. V. 
von Holst '96 and F. C. Brown), 1914. 
He also compiled bibliographies of city 
planning, 1914, and housing, 1920. 
He was a member of the Harvard, Union 
Boat, Exchange, Harvard (New York), 
and the Arts (Washington) clubs. Mrs. 
Bourne, the former Gertrude Beals of 
Boston, whom he married in 1904, sur¬ 
vives him, with one son, Philip Walley 
Bourne of Washington, D. C. 

Frank Bourne was an outstanding 
character in his special profession; it was 
his custom to travel, both on foot and by 
auto, over the byways of England and the 
Continent, making his yearly pilgrimages 
in the summer, thereby absorbing from 
the old masters an inspiration which was 
greatly reflected in many of his monu¬ 
ments of architectural beauty. He served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Class from 
March, 1920, to June, 1925. At Plymouth, 
Mass., on June 14, 1925, he passed his 
pencil as secretary to your humble Secre¬ 
tary (L. K. Y.). 

Would it be too much for your Secre¬ 
tary to ask all '95 men reading these 
columns to drop a few lines and tell him 
what you are doing and what your out¬ 
look is for the future? It will be helpful 
and cheering and will be much appreci¬ 
ated by every one of us. — Luther K. 
Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, 
Ayer, Mass. John H. Gardiner, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Graybar Electric Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X. 

1896 

Last month a list was given of class¬ 
mates who had replied that they ex¬ 
pected to come to the class reunion at 
Osterville, June 4 to 7, inclusive, and in 
order to save you the time of looking 
back this list is repeated as follows: 
Mark Allen, Billy Anderson, Admiral 
Bakenhus, Dan Bates, Billy Clifford, Dr. 
Coolidge, Bob Davis, Joe Driscoll, M. L. 
Fuller, Henry Grush, Henry Hedge, Will 
Hedge, Frank Hersey, George Hewins, 
Clark Holbrook, Gene Huffman, Charlie 
Lawrence, Gene Laws, Marsh Leighton, 


C. E. Locke, Ed Northup, Karl Pauly, 
Walter Pennell, Myron Pierce, Johnny 
Rockwell, LeBaron Russell, Walter 
Stearns, Mike Sturm, Bert Thompson, 
Perl Underhill, Lloyd Wayne. 

The replies are still coming in and the 
following men should be added to the 
foregoing list of those hoping to come: 
Arthur Baldwin, Dave Beaman, Eddie 
Bragg, Joe Clary, C. 1. Crocker, Buster 
Crosby, Harry Fisk, Johnny Hallaran, 
Sam Hunt, Henry Jackson, Elbridge 
Jacobs, Walter Leland, Paul Litchfield, 
Charlie Moat, Harold Peckham, Bradley 
Stoughton, Lucius Tyler. This makes a 
total of 48, and there are still some of 
the old stand-bys yet to be heard from and 
others who may feel the urge to come to 
the reunion. 

// you, as an individual, plan to come and 
do not find in the foregoing list some old pal 
whom you would like to see at the reunion, 
please make it your business to write to that 
pal direct and let him know how much we 
would all like to see him. 

Arthur Baldwin writes that he feels 
certain he can revamp his schedule so 
that he can make his American trip this 
year at the time we have our re¬ 
union. Incidentally, Arthur enclosed a 
clipping from the European edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune which con¬ 
tained an editorial congratulating the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
France on heading its ticket of officers 
for the current year with Arthur Baldwin 
as president. Arthur had accepted this 
nomination, which would mean a third 
term in the office, with some reluctance, 
and only after unanimous pressure from 
the nominating committee. Arthur is 
performing a real public service and is 
entitled to much credit for the high stand¬ 
ing of the organization and its accom¬ 
plishments in the last two or three years. 

Charles Batchelder would like to be 
with us, but excitement brings on severe 
headaches from which he has suffered for 
years. Eddie Bragg's acceptance is with 
the proviso that his classes run up to June 
6, so he will have to cross the country in 
rapid time, and probably will miss much 
of the reunion. You should note especially 
that Joe Clary has signed up definitely, 
although he makes the limiting phrase 
"for part of the time anyway.” Calvin 
Crocker is another individual who has 
never come to a reunion. His reply was 
sent from Florida where, like Con Young 
and others, he seems to be having a good 
time, presumably in retirement. He ex¬ 
pressed himself as hoping very much that 
he could be with us. Buster Crosby is 
again in line for the reward to the class¬ 
mate coming the longest distance. Henry 
Disston has pleaded poor health as the 
reason for his inability to attend. Andrew 
Green sent his reply from the University 
Club of Chicago, where he was apparently 
spending a little time this winter, but he 
reported that he was sailing for home in 
Dominica in February, and that he did 
not feel that he could make another trip 
up here in June for our reunion. Johnny 
Hallaran, who missed our 35th reunion, 
has apparently regretted it ever since, 
and gave positive assurance that he would 
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be with us. At the time he wrote he ence Perley has not come through with profit-making poultry farm. This report 

was about to sail on Friday, February 7, any direct commitment, but we are still was nearly a year old, but at that time 

from New York, on the S.S. Georgic for an assuming that his daughter is a truthful Laws had sold 50 turkeys before Thanks- 

18-day cruise to include St. Thomas, person and her statement that her father giving and had a good breeding crop left 

Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, La will be with us is dejpendable. Marsh for the coming year. He also had 567 lay- 

Guaira, Curagao, Cartagena, Panama Leighton, who has undertaken to bring ing hens and was specializing somewhat 

Canal, Jamaica, and Havana. Jacobs has on a Washington contingent, has not in Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 

completed his story of the trip around the made any further report of who will be Incidentally he had been doing quite a 

world and it will appear in these columns in his gang. Irv Merrell is going to stay bit in the garden, and had had fair field 

when space allows. His baby at the pres- in Florida this summer and keep on the crops, but he had to be careful not to 

ent time is the Robert Hull Fleming straight and narrow path so essential to expand too much into general farming 

Museum at the University of Vermont, his health. He finds that St. Petersburg and undertake more than he and Mrs. 

where he is continually installing new is a good place to live when one is retired. Laws could handle. The Secretary has 

exhibits and this, with his seismograph, and the retired people make up 75% of written Laws for a more recent report 

keeps him busy. Walter Leland in San the population, so that one has plenty of which will bring his results up to date. 

Francisco has been counting for years on company, and does not feel at all out of It may be that in these times of AAA re¬ 
attending this 40th anniversary, and he place. He will be with us in spirit in lief we will all have to turn farmers, and 

still hopes that he may get here, although June, and asked that greetings be ex- Laws’experiences may be of incalculable 

unfortunately (?) his business has been tended to all of his old friends. value to members of the Class of '96. 

improving and a big job in the offing Billy Anderson had a letter from Stan- Lloyd Wayne in Indianapolis sends 
makes it look as if he might have to stay ley Howland. Stanley had reported that word that he is trying to induce Joe 

home. he would not be able to come to the re- Stickney to come to the reunion. Joe has 

There is no word yet from Charlie union and Billy wrote to him. Stanley promis^ us that he would come some- 

Hyde in far-off California. Let us hope cannot see the faintest hope of getting time, but has never made good on his 

that the Goodyear strike, which is on at North. He did get away last summer for promise, always having the alibi that 

the time these notes are being written, three or four months for a trip to Europe he was too busy or that something else 

will be settled so as not to keep Paul with his sister, but he is suffering, like interfered. Let up hope that Wayne may 

Litchfield away from us in June. With many other people in the South, from a be successful in his efforts this year, and 

Herbert Newell it is distance rather than case of what might be called congested the Secretary suggests that if any other 

time which keeps him away. He has real estate. He would like to see the old classmatehasanywayofofferinginduce- 

plenty of the latter on his hands, but from crowd. The only connection he had had ments to Joe, he proceed to Wayne’s 

Portland, Ore., to Boston is a long trek. of late was the Occasional jar of Mark assistance immediately, because it is re- 

Harold Peckham almost got to us five Allen’s shaving preparation which he ported that Joe’s hair has largely de¬ 
years ago, and he is going to try his had occasion to buy.’Two of his daughters parted from the top of his head, and we 

darndest this year. Bradley Stoughton are married, one living in New York would all like to have an opportunity to 

was seen by the Secretary in New York and the other in Asheville, and his son is verify this personally, 

in February at the annual meeting of the in his third year at the Naval Academy Con Young has written one of his 
American Institute of Mechanical Engi- at Annapolis. One of his brothers lives near characteristic newsy letters from Florida, 

neers, and at that time Bradley said that Asheville and another has been wandering from which the Secretary can give you 

he would be with us, even though he had over Europe for the last seven or eight only the high spots. He and Mrs. Young 

to close Lehigh University a few days years; neither of them is married. had taken a trip. Thanksgiving Day, 

early to do it. Howard E. Smith of Louis Marble, who is located in Cleve- across the State, and they saw much of 
Rochester, N. Y., who replied in the nega- land, Ohio, has recently done a splendid the farming and market-gardening oper- 

tive, did not give any reason. Henry job of sleuthing which has resulted in the ations. The trip included Palm Beach, and 

Waterman apparently enjoyed his initial relocation of George S. Bowes, who has also Boca Raton, where they located von 

experience so much five years ago that he been missing for a considerable period. Holtz, who is in command of a lovely 

is eager to repeat. Freddie Walker in Marble finds that Bowes left Newcomers- subdivision, a quarter of a mile west of 

Philadelphia in the past few years has town, Ohio, about ten years ago, and he the highway (Route 1), which he calls 

had to contend with bank failures, illness is now living with his sister at 421 Floresta. There are 16 attractive Spanish- 

of himself and family, and change of job. Locust Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. No type cottages and bungalows. The Youngs 

At the time he wrote he was with the regular occupation is reported, which then went on to Miami Beach and got 

Avon Company of Philadelphia, agents may mean that Bowes is unemployed, back to Fort Myers in the early evening, 

for the Cotozone Company of Cleveland, or that he has permanently retired. Con had kept quiet after arriving at Fort 

handling all kinds of air conditioning. A Myron Fuller wrote from Avon Park in Myers as his muscles were sore and there 
dislocated shoulder had laid him up for Florida during February reporting that was some neuritis disturbance, but ap- 

two months. He did not see how he could he and Mrs. Fuller were spending the patently these were things of the past, 

possibly be with us. Lucius Tyler says winter this year on the East Coast. He and he and Mrs. Young were in good 

he has been in communication with had been at Boca Raton a few weeks health. Incidentally he reported receiving 

Charlie Hapgood, and Charlie cannot previously, but had not run across von a letter from Joe Clary, who was cele- 

tell at the moment whether he could get Holst. He expected later to go from the brating his first anniversary with a party 

away to our reunion. He usually goes West Coast up through Pensacola on the made up of father and daughter, mother 

abroad every year in the early part of way to Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss. He and son, also stepfather, stepmother, 

June, but there seems to be some chance. and Mrs. Fuller find their place in Easton, stepdaughter, and stepson. Nevertheless 

Joe Pillsbury, who is commissioner of Mass., too cold for the winter, and their this made only four people total, because 

the Workmen’s Compensation Board in Florida stay was expected to continue of the unique circumstances whereby 

Vancouver, B. C., recently reported that until about the first of May. Clary, a year or so ago, married a lady 

he planned to visit the United States The Secretary recently received a letter whose son was marrying Clary’s daugh- 
Navy Yard at Bremerton on an inspection from Arthur T. Hopkins’97, who made ter. 

trip. Further report from W. T. Dorrance mention of his visits to the ’Tucker apple We can always count on an interesting 
on the item last month of classmates ranch in North Andover which Tucker letter from Victor Shaw in Alaska. Re¬ 
meeting in New York explains that this has been developing for 15 years, more or cently the Secretary wrote him, telling 

occurred at the annual convention of the less, and which is now in the self- him it was time for him to come through, 

American Society of Civil Engineers. supporting stage, and also of his visit to and the following is his characteristic 

Dorrance says that he has been in touch Gene Laws. He went somewhat into de- reply: ’’You are quite right: I might kick 

with Jameson in Washington, but no re- tail on the work that Laws has done in in with class news which would be of 

• ply has been received here at headquarters taking hold of an abandoned farm near interest from up here. Mrs. Shaw’s health 

as yet from Jameson. Incidentally, Clar- Fitchburg and turning it into a modest was rather seriously affected early in 1935, 

Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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and I had to ship her out to the States, to 
her old home in Iowa. She is now in San 
Berdoo with friends, has improved a lot, 
and is waiting for me to join her, which 
I may do later this spring, as she cannot 
live up here any more. 

"I am still acting as mining editor of 
Adventure, a department I’ve conducted 
since 1920, and which I suggested to 
Arthur Hoffman. It has proved one of the 
best in this magazine. I am also function¬ 
ing as mining witor of our Alaska Sports¬ 
man, the only magazine published in 
Alaska, but is, in my opinion, on a par 
already with any other outdoor magazine 
of this type in the field. It pays me little, 
but I'm still doing what I can to boost 
Alaska’s rich resources, especially its gold 
and platinum possibilities. As a matter of 
fact, rough topography, with moss and 
brush and down-timber tangles as a bar¬ 
rier to surface travel in summer, has held 
Alaskan mining back greatly, so far as 
new finds in new fields are concerned. In 
late years the plane with pontoons to 
land on the many interior lakes and 
streams has surmounted this obstacle. 
To the natural barriers also has been 
added faulty mining law, bureaucratic 
control, and even political disenfranchise¬ 
ment, since even our one delegate to Con¬ 
gress has no vote and can only ’shoot off 
his face.’ 

"Despite these last drawbacks, aided by 
$35 gold, the Territory is on the verge of 
the greatest mining expansion in its en¬ 
tire history. New gold discoveries are 
being made each year, both of placer and 
quartz gold. New mines are coming into 
production and old mines are being re¬ 
vived. (Even the old sea-flooded Tread¬ 
well is to be investigated at a cost of a 
million by Bradley of our Alaska-Juneau 
mine, and if findings seem adequate, big 
capital will take over the work.) Since 
our annual exports of gold are increasing 
by millions, Alaskan mining is on the 
up and up decidedly. B. D. Stewart, our 
mines commissioner, says that our chief 
drawback now is scarcity of competent 
prospectors. Rex Beach, who never 
mined, is just repeating what mine 
operators here told him last summer. 
To my mind his scheme for supplying 
this need is obviously impracticable. 
Government control has always been a 
failure. Alaska has always suffered from 
it, and so has the country for the past 
four years. 

"My idea is that results will come only 
from individual efforts of qualified men 
attracted here by the fact that Alaska 
now offers about the only favorable pros¬ 
pecting area in Uncle Sammy’s posses¬ 
sions, our western mineralized fields be¬ 
ing practically barren of surface deposits 
for small-scale hand working. That is 
worked out to a great extent all over, 
leaving only deep stuff to be found by 
geophysical methods and developed on 
tonnage basis by dredge, and so on, all of 
much value being very low-grade gravels. 
Of all this you probably are aware, except 
perhaps the big fact that Alaska’s crying 
need today is more prospectors. I’ve been 
doing what I can for the past 12 years of 
residence to supply this need, and am still 


hammering away at the proper type of 
publicity in the limited means at my dis¬ 
posal. I reach thousands who have the 
urge, but many have not the grubstake 
necessary to maintain them here. This is 
the chief reason why I accepted appoint¬ 
ment as mining editor of the Sportsman 
this spring. Really I can ill afford the 
time and thought required for monthly 
contributions from the writing I must do 
to make my living. However, I am trying 
it out to test response. 

"I have not even been able to get about 
enough to function as Alaska correspond¬ 
ent for the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
though appointed some years ago. I have 
submitted articles and items from time to 
time, but have been tied too closely to this 
address to operate properly, as you know. 
If I can make certain plans go through 
this spring. I’ll cover the entire Alaskan 
mining field personally each summer, and 
I sure can make that news section of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal one of its 
best, as there is a world of material of 
great importance and intense interest to 
mining men. Just the history to date of 
Carl Witham’s rich Nabezna gold mine 
over on the upper Tanana River is an eye 
opener, besides being a fine example of a 
sourdough working on a shoe string to 
develop a high-grade property into pro¬ 
duction. He flew in all machinery and 
material for his mill and surface improve¬ 
ments, flew out his sacked high-grade in 
ton lots at first, but now has built an auto 
road that last summer had four trucks 
working daily to the port of Valdez — 
ore out, supplies in. 

"I am now planning an attack of color¬ 
ful fact articles on this for the better 
weeklies, if I can land them, to he illus¬ 
trated with bully photos of operating 
mills, monitors at hydraulic operations, 
and so on. The field is wide open, if 1 can 
get my oar in — in time. I am so full of 
all this myself that I am apt to use too 
much space and time in even an ordinary 
letter. However, I know you are inter¬ 
ested and will appreciate both this bit of 
fresh news and also what I am trying to 
accomplish here. I’ve hit the Seattle news 
sheet this spring hard, submitting three to 
four articles with photos. They see my 
stuff is timely and tell me it is exception¬ 
ally well handled, but they say their 
budget does not admit taking on this 
feature stuff just now. Heck! It’d increase 
their blamed circulation if they did what 
I suggest — run a daily series on Alaskan 
mining and prospecting needs and facts. 

I know from Aski Adventure letters cover¬ 
ing two decades that the Northwest and 
the state of Washington are full of pros¬ 
pectors who want only competent data on 
where to get busy. Oh, well! 

"I am sure glad to get your tiny per¬ 
sonal addition to the anniversary an¬ 
nouncement, and would enjoy a good 
smoke talk with you on everything in 
general.” Shaw expresses himself strongly 
and in his typical manner on the situation 
in the United States and many of the 
movements in Washington, viewed, as he 
expresses it, by one who is sitting way up 
North on the national bleachers watching 
the game. He closes with best wishes to 


all for a fine class reunion and is sorry 
that he cannot be with us in person. — 
Charles E. Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. John A. 
Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1898 

Hollis Godfrey was a man of boundless 
energy and many activities. Like many 
others who were not primarily Tech¬ 
nology men, he came to the Institute for 
special courses and, although he did not 
enter into our undergraduate class activi¬ 
ties nor even get acquainted with many 
of our Class, he was, nevertheless, later 
classified as an Alumnus of ’98. He im¬ 
mediately began to attend regularly all 
of our class dinners and reunions and at 
once endeared himself to us through his 
enthusiasm and geniality. He soon took 
a leading part in our class councils — 
indeed, in the general Alumni Councils. 
Our Class has always felt highly honored 
that, of all the affiliations he might have 
chosen, he gave so freely of his friendship 
and enthusiasm to ’98. We insert selec¬ 
tions of a biographical sketch from the 
Boston Transcript: "Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
consulting engineer, author, and educa¬ 
tor, died at his Cedar Street home in 
Duxbury. Dr. Godfrey, who had been in 
ill health for some time, was 61 years old. 
— A graduate of Tufts College, Dr. 
Godfrey, who wrote extensively on 
scientific subjects for the Boston Trans¬ 
cript in the first decade of this century, 
became nationally known as an author in 
1908 with the publication of his ‘The 
Man Who Ended War.’ 

"Called ‘one of the most daring and at 
the same time most entertaining works of 
recent fiction’ by reviewers of the day, 
this book gave him a reputation as a 
writer who combined imagination with a 
great knowledge of science. His ingenuity 
in conceiving the mechanical devices of 
future wars, displayed in the book six 
years before the beginning of the World 
War, led to his working with Elihu 
Root, General Leonard Wood, and How¬ 
ard Coffin in creating the Council of 
National Defence of the United States. 
From 1916 to 1918, he served as Federal 
commissioner for the advisory committee 
of the Council and was in charge of its 
section of engineering and education. 

"As president of the Engineering Eco¬ 
nomics Foundation in 1931 he appeared 
for the last time before the public eye 
when he won a $4,800 suit against J. R. 
Whipple Company for injuries received 
when an elevator in which he was riding 
with former Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols 
dropped two flights to the pit. 

"Dr. Godfrey was born in Lynn in 
1874, a son of Andrew and Anna S. 
Godfrey. He received a degree from Tufts 
College in 1895. He studied at Harvard in 
1896, at M.I.T. in 1898, again at Harvard 
in 1905 and 1906, and later at Miami 
University and at Queen’s University and 
Bishop’s College in England. He held 
doctorates in law and science. 

“From 1906 to 1910 he was head of the 
department of science in the School of 
Practical Arts in Boston and was con- 
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suiting engineer of the Iowa Survey 
during the research into health conditions 
of Philadelphia and Atlantic City between 
1910 and 1917. Dr. Godfrey was ap¬ 
pointed, in 1913, president of the Drexel 
Institute of Art, Science and Industry in 
Philadelphia, a school nationally known 
for its training of young men and women 
for practical business life. 

"As a writer he was a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly, Collier's, 
Review of Reviews, Youth's Companion, and 
to engineering and scientific journals. He 
specialized in the field of engineering 
economics, with special reference to pub¬ 
lic health, yet found time in his active 
life for the publication of "The Norton 
Name,” 1908; "Elementary Chemistry,” 
1909; "The Health of the City," 1910; 
"Juveniles,” 1911 to 1912; and "Creating 
Wealth," 1927. 

"He was a member of the following 
clubs: Art, Philadelphia; Harvard and 
City, Boston; Chevy Chase, Cosmos, and 
University, Washington. Dr. Godfrey 
was a vice-president of the Alumni Com¬ 
mittee of M.I.T., former president of the 
Associated Tufts Clubs and former presi¬ 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa Alumni, of 
which he was a senator from 1914 to 
1920. He was a trustee of the Drexel 
Institute, a fellow of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphic Society, and member of the Amer¬ 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. — He leaves his wife, 
the former Mary Lawrence, whom he 
married in Boston in 1895.” 

Dr. Clara E. Gary was another dis¬ 
tinguished member of our Class whose 
undergraduate connection was similar to 
that of Hollis Godfrey. Although her 
graduate affiliations were not so close, 
she was known to a number of us as a 
charming lady and a distinguished 
physician. We quote from the Boston 
Herald: ”Dr. Gary died Saturday [Feb¬ 
ruary 17] following a year of failing 
health. She was the first Vermont woman 
to enter the medical profession, and the 
honorary degree of doctor of science had 
been conferred upon her by the University 
of Vermont. 

"She was born in Middlesex, Vt., the 
daughter of Ephraim and Sarah (Robin¬ 
son) Gary. When she was five, her family 
moved to Montpelier, where she was 
graduated from the high school and 
entered Montpelier Seminary. From there 
she went to the Boston University Medi¬ 
cal School, where she received her degree 
in 1885. Dr. Gary’s first service was at the 
Boston Homeopathic Hospital, followed 
by her appointment as house surgeon at 
the Boothby Hospital. 

"Dr. Gary was a pioneer in electro¬ 
therapy and took special courses at the 
M.I.T. in connection with the subject. 
To complete her study of electrothera¬ 
peutics she went to Europe, where she 
studied and visited hospitals as an ob¬ 
server in Vienna and London. Since 19CXD 
her office and home had been at 416 Marl¬ 
borough Street, where she specialized in 
physiotherapy and the treatment of 
nervous diseases. During the World War 
Dr. Gary gave free medical aid to families 


of men in service, was a member of the 
war service committee of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and was New England 
chairman of the Women’s Homeopathic 
Base Hospital Unit. She was a member of 
the Volunteer Medical Service Corps, an 
ex-vice-president of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Homeopathy, and one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the institute fraternity. She 
held various offices in the National 
Society of Physical Therapeutics and the 
Massachusetts Surgical and Gynecologi¬ 
cal Society, and was a member of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic and Boston 
Homeopathic Hospital Medical societies 
and of the Alumni Association of Boston 
University Medical School. 

"Dr. Gary was a member of the Daugh¬ 
ters of Vermont and of the National 
Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution, honorary member and ex¬ 
regent of Old Boston Chapter, D.A.R., 
and a member of various other organiza¬ 
tions.” 

We have also the sad duty of reporting 
the death of three classmates who were 
well known to us as undergraduates: 
Susannah Usher, VII, died, August 31; 
Durand Churchill, VI, died, September 
11, in Oakland, Calif.; Leslie C. Allen, 
VI, died, November 22, in Newport, 
R.I. 

The following clipping from the Pasa¬ 
dena Star should interest us: "A hearty 
seafarer is Captain Paul Franklin Johnson 
of Altadena, newly elected commodore of 
the Balboa Yacht Club, but seafaring is 
only one of several hobbies he follows 
with pleasurable interest. As master of 
the good power yacht, Seyelyn II, Com¬ 
modore Johnson sails up and down the 
coast as easy as you please; but in port 
the commodore may turn business man in 
the twinkling of an eye by putting in at 
one of the branch offices of the Johnson 
Service Company, headquarters, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., and doing some work. 
The company was founded by Commodore 
Johnson’s father. Professor Warren S. 
Johnson. The commodore himself is 
treasurer and one of the largest stock¬ 
holders of the corporation which manu¬ 
factures devices and equipment for tem¬ 
perature regulation and control. The 
company, started in 1883, was doing this 
long before the modern phrasing, ’air- 
conditioned,’ was thought of, and has 
been very successful. An early day em¬ 
ployee of the elder Johnson was a young 
man named Lee Deforest, who later had 
a lot to do with the development of radio 
by inventing the audion tube for broad¬ 
casting. 

"The elder Johnson and the Commo¬ 
dore himself were early interested in 
radio experiments, and Commodore John¬ 
son is interested in them to this day. 
When ashore he has, for years, carried on 
radio experiments at his beautiful home 
at 3100 Maiden Lane, Altadena. More 
as the furtherance of a hobby and the 
promotion of interest in radio, rather 
than as a business venture. Commodore 
Johnson owned and operated one of the 
earlier radio stores here. His interest in 
radio he transmitted to his son, Seymour 


Johnson, one of the leading radio engi¬ 
neers. For KFI and NBC he had charge of 
the Rose Tournament parade and football 
broadcasts. 

"Another hobby of Commodore John¬ 
son is amateur photography. He has been 
Kodaking as he goes ever since 1896. He 
is carrying on interesting experiments in 
color photography, both with still 
pictures and movies. He doesn’t think 
any of the experimenters in color photog¬ 
raphy have quite hit it off yet, but thinks 
they will in time. 

"Reverting to Commodore Johnson, 
the sailor, bis latest cruise was from 
Seattle to Los Angeles harbor in seven 
days, with two days stay in San Fran¬ 
cisco en route, considered topping time 
for a power yacht. Being commodore of 
the Balboa Yacht Club is a high honor 
among yachtsmen, for the Balboa crowd 
are real sailors. Yachtsmen are compli¬ 
menting the Balboans on their choice. 

Charley Hurter dropped in on us at 
Christmas time. He was on a visit to his 
sister in Newton Highlands. He planned 
to start on a South American .cruise, 
February 11. — We have a recent letter 
from Frank Coombs who says busi¬ 
ness in his line — building materials, 
particularly-terra cotta — is improving. 
Commenting on our present winter in 
the East he says he is glad he is in 
"Sunny California” but he says that he 
expects to see us at our 40th reunion in 
1938. 

Speaking of class reunions, do not for¬ 
get that under our new plan. Alumni 
Day comes every year — this year, on 
June 8. It is to combine an encouraging 
send off to the graduating class with a 
happy reunion of all the old classes. A 
wonderful program for the day is already 
mapped out, and separate entertainment 
is also being arranged for the wives. 
June 8. Let us make ’98’s attendance 
notable. — Arthur A. Blanchard, Sec¬ 
retary, Room 4-160, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1900 

Notice has just been received of the 
death of T. Frederick E. Reardon, VI, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 15- For 
a number of years he was connected with 
the Underwriters Laboratories of Bridge¬ 
port, Conn. 

Hal Jouett of Cleveland writes that 
he is still on the job with the Terminals 
Company and sends regards to all. — 
A clipping from the Electrical World, 
December 21, states that Frank D. Chase, 
a member and past President of the West¬ 
ern Society of Engineers, has been elected 
chairman of the Washington Award Com¬ 
mission for the year 1935 to 1936. This 
commission annually presents the Wash¬ 
ington Award, established in 1916 by 
past President Alvord of the Western 
Society of Engineers, "to an engineer 
whose work in some special instance or 
whose services in general have been 
noteworthy for their merit in promoting 
the public good.”—C. Burton Cot- 
TiNO, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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1901 

It is now Washington's Birthday, as I 
write these notes; it will be April when 
you read them; before you know it our 
35th reunion, June 6 and 7, at Oyster 
Harbors will be here! Be making your 
arrangements to attend at once, if you 
have not already done so. 

Frederick G. Clapp spent several weeks 
this last winter in California and other 
parts of the Pacific Coast making inspec¬ 
tions of producing and prospective oil 
areas. In an article which he wrote for 
The Oil Weekly on "The Past Year in 
Foreign Developments" he says: "No 
sensational discoveries are recorded as 
taking place in foreign oil fields during 
the past year. If petroleum often made 
daily headlines, the news almost as 
frequently turned out to be reporters' 
nightmares or overambitious schemes of 
kings and dictators. The widely mooted 
Ethiopian oil fiasco, for instance, was 
based on queer views of international 
politics and was more of an individual 
than a corporate venture — not based on 
the proven existence of an area even 
regionally favorable for oil. It has yet to 
be demonstrated that Ethiopia holds more 
than a remote prospect of ever yielding 
petroleum." 

E. F. Church, Jr., head of the depart¬ 
ment of mechanical engineering of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, in¬ 
forms me that Carl Rossmassler died, 
December 28. He writes: "Carl and I were 
closely associated for 15 years and his 
death has been a great shock to me. He is 
the last of a group of XIII men with 
whom I kept in close contact after leav¬ 
ing college. . . ." He also promises to 
send me a brief biography of Rossmassler 
which he has written for our class 
records. 

Albert F. Sulzer, Vice-President of the 
Eastman Kodak Company in charge of the 
Kodak Park plant at Rochester, N. Y., 
was elected assistant general manager of 
the company at a meeting of the board of 
directors last January. 

W. Cornell Appleton sends me the fol¬ 
lowing news regarding himself: "Still 
practicing architecture despite the depres¬ 
sion. We have a record of continuous 
service to the clients since 1870 when the 
office was opened under the name Pea¬ 
body and Stearns. I joined the office on 
being graduated in 1901, was admitted 
to partnership in 1914, and changed the 
name to Appleton and Stearns in 1919. 
We have occupied the same quarters since 
1890, the date of completion of the Ex¬ 
change Building in Boston, for which 
we were architects. We are old in ex¬ 
perience but youthful in spirit and en¬ 
thusiasm." 

William E. Farnham is traffic facilities 
engineer for the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, which means the 
development of methods for determining 
the amount and the arrangement of the' 
facilities used in handling local and toll 
telephone calls. He has completed 34 
years with the Bell System, the last 25 
with the headquarters organization in 
New York. 


Donald A. Kohr, President of the Lowe 
Brothers Company of Dayton, Ohio, in 
filling out his class questionnaire says he 
has not seen an '01 man for 15 years or 
more. I think it is time that he did and 
that Oyster Harbors, June 6 and 7, will 
be a good place to make their acquaint¬ 
ance!— Robert L. Williams, Secretary, 
109 Waban Hill Road North, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

1905 

The mid-winter get-together at Walker 
Memorial on February 17 proved to be 
another success in regard to both quality 
and enthusiasm. Present were Buff, 
Cowdrey, Dissel, Donald, Fisher, Hadley, 
Insurance Johnson, Marcy, Keith, Mc¬ 
Lean, Pirie, Prescott, Tower, Young, and 
Goldthwait. Sid Strickland broke away 
from his client just in time to say farewell 
to the late leavers. Several of the faithful 
who yearned to be with us were prevented 
by good and sufficient reasons. Bill Ball, 
our floating Secretary, who previously 
had signifi^ his intentions of showing 
his famous bowling form, found himself 
200 miles north of Quebec on the Sunday 
before. Harry Wentworth was busy 
packing his golf clubs, prior to leaving 
the next day for a month's tour in Florida, 
Cuba, Alabama, and so on. Hub Kenway, 
apparently from a too diligent practising 
for his next tennis game with Hadley, 
was laid up with a very painful attack of 
bursitis in his shoulder. Arthur Abbott 
was likewise prevented from attending 
by a severe case of arthritis, which has 
kept him pretty much under cover since 
last fall. Charlie Boggs was en route foe 
the sunny South to escape New England 
winter weather for a month. Roy Lovejoy 
wrote rather facetiously and tantalizingly 
from his New Orleans factory that he 
was enjoying summer weather and pre¬ 
paring for Mardi Gras. It's great to have 
a summer and a winter factory, and we 
note Roy happens to be in old New 
England when we have "real weather.” 

Apparently Monday is a busy night for 
many of the fellows, as regrets came from 
Barrier, Perkins, Fred Abbott, Carlton 
Atwood, Langworthy, Kriegsman, Gil¬ 
man, Cronkhite, Crowell, and Thomas, 
who promised to be on hand at the next. 
Wiggins, back from his boat trip to the 
Pacific Coast in renewed health, intended 
to drive up from Providence with Dicker- 
man, but apparently the worst storm of 
the season prevented. At a business meet¬ 
ing, the Secretary was instructed to con¬ 
vey to Mrs. Charles W. Hawkes the 
sympathy of the Class at Charlie's un¬ 
timely death. After enjoying one of Chef 
Bridges' excellent dinners the group 
descended to the bowling alleys where 
greater proficiency in finding the gutter 
than hitting the candles was exhibited. 
McLean's Mammoths (Goldy, McLean, 
Fisher, Tower, and Keith) beat Pirie's 
Pee Wees (Marcy, Buff, Pirie, Donald, 
and Hadley) with a score of 903 to 
876. 

The score is printed at the risk of 
libel and in that regard mention might 
be made that Prescott "pinched" for the 
Pee Wees, but his score being added to the 


loser's total, it was found of infinitesimal 
value. The management has agreed to 
fill up the gutters for A1 next time. 

During the evening the question of an 
"off year" reunion in June was considered 
informally. Another get-together early 
in April will more definitely consider this 
question, and it will help if all those 
reading this will consider it a request to 
write your Secretary your feelings and 
desires in this matter. Many fellows want 
a June get-together just prior to Alumni 
Day. Do you? 

Other news items are scarce, due to the 
failure of distant members to dig up news 
or write of themselves. We learn that 
Luther Gilmore, X, has moved to Florida; 
address. Box 1054, Delray Beach. We 
hear indirectly that his health has been 
seriously undermined. Hope you find 
Ponce de Leon's fountain of youth, 
Luther. Ben Lindsly, III, has returned to 
temporary service with the Petroleum 
Administration at Washington; address, 
1729 New York Avenue. Jack Flynn, II, 
has transferred from Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to Buenos Ayres, Argentina, still 
in the service of the Armco International 
Corporation, however. 

Charlie Starr, I, previously Chicago, 
now is 3900 Connecticut Avenue, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. C. Robert Adams, I, is now 
at 62 Farragut Avenue, Piedmont, Calif. 
Henry H. Russell, 'VI, is in the service of 
the Standard Oil Company, at Calcutta, 
India. E. F. Kriegsman, I, has extended 
his operations to Hartford, Conn., still 
in PWA engineering work. Gene says 
that projects of $650,000,000 for water 
supply, sewage disposal, and bridge work 
have been completed in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island through his department. 

Enough letters, clippings, and reports 
concerning Harry Charlesworth and 
Doc Lewis and their increasing honors, 
directorships, and so on, have reached the 
Secretary to fill these columns monthly. 
If we say "ditto," classmates will know 
it means a continuance of the recognition 
of the good works of our most publicized 
classmates. More power to them. 

The "Register of Former Students” 
wishes a new address for and information 
regarding William H. Lalley, formerly 
with the Kelly Springfield Company. 
Can anyone furnish that? We learn 
through the same source that Harry R. 
Vonder Horst, III, died on September 6, 
1914. 

Sid Strickland, W, apparently resented 
Mackie's boasting about grandchildren 
in our last issue, for he has just reported 
the birth of another grandchild, his sec¬ 
ond. Next? — Fred W. Goldthwait, 
Secretary, 175 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sidney T. Strickland, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 209 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1906 

With further reference to our Thirtieth 
Reunion: By the time you read these notes 
the event will be about two months away. 
At this writing (February 20) we are 
able to announce definite plans as follows: 
The reunion will be held at the Oyster 
Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., June 6 
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and 7. As has been our custom in past 
reunions, wives and families of classmates 
will be welcome to attend. The dates 
selected are the Saturday and Sunday 
previous to the Alumni Day on Monday, 
June 8. Classmates may arrive at any time 
previous to June 6 and it is probable 
that those in the Boston vicinity will 
plan to be on hand Friday night, June 5. 
The majority will probably leave Oyster 
Harbors on Monday, the 8th, in order to 
go to Cambridge to enjoy the Alumni 
Day festivities. Readers will be interested 
to know that the Class of 1901 is holding 
its Thirty-fifth Reunion at Oyster Har¬ 
bors on the same dates. This apparent 
conflict has been considered by the 
secretaries of the two classes and it was 
concluded that the presence of both 
groups would add to the success of the 
occasion. Those who attended our 25th 
reunion at Oyster Harbors will undoubt¬ 
edly be pleased to hear that we are return¬ 
ing to the same location. It has all the 
attractive features necessary for a class 
reunion and it proved so enjoyable five 
years ago it was thought we could do no 
better than to plan this reunion at the 
same place. By this time you should have 
received a notice giving more information 
about the reunion and, if you have not 
already done so, please return the data 
sheet which accompanied the notice to 
assist in the definite arrangements. 

Classmates will be sorry to learn of the 
death of Wallace R. Hall who died in Cal¬ 
cutta, India, on December 18. Hall was a 
graduate of Course I and spent some time 
in this country on building-construction 
work, participating in the construction 
of the Boston Opera House and of the 
Municipal Building in the city of New 
York. From 1913 to 1917 he was located 
in Turkey and Greece as a representative 
for the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. From these countries he was trans¬ 
ferred to India where he became their 
chief engineer, which position he held 
at the time of his death. Death was due 
to an embolism following four days after 
an operation. The Secretary is indebted to 
Wallace’s sister, Ethel L. Hall of Newton 
Highlands, Mass., for this information. 
A note was sent to her expressing the 
sympathy of the Class. — James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, Room 801, 50 Oliver 
Street, Boston, Mass. Edward B. Rowe, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

1907 

Again, classmates, we are nearly en¬ 
tirely lacking in material for our notes. 
We offer no alibis, no excuses; neither do 
we make any pleadings or any teasings or 
any scoldings. 

A brief message from Stuart Godfrey 
states that he is department engineer, 
with charge of fortifications, military 
roads, maps, and so on, located at Coro- 
2 al, Canal Zone, Panama. Stuart is lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in the United States Army. 
His son. Bob, graduates from Exeter 
Academy next June and may enter Tech¬ 
nology in the fall.—John Barry, con¬ 
sulting mining geologist and engineer of 
El Paso, Texas, made an extensive exami¬ 


nation trip to Sonora and Sinoloa, Mexico, 
during the winter. — Bryant Nichols, 
Secretary, 126 Charles Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

It was reported in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 17 that Thomas 
C. Desmond, senator of the 27th District, 
introduced in the New York State Senate 
a county government bill to carry out the 
provisions of the recently ratified County 
Home Rule Amendments: "This com¬ 
prehensive bill makes possible the 
modernization of county and township 
government in all of our 57 counties out¬ 
side of New York City. No changes of 
importance have been made in the forms 
of such governments hitherto for more 
than 150 years.” Printed copies of the bill 
are available; Address Tom at the Senate 
Chamber, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Barbara Phillips Lord, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Lord, was married 
to John Owen Clarke on February 5, at 
Loretto College, El Paso, Texas. — Ray 
Temple writes that his son, Allan, was 
graduated from Amherst College last 
June, and that his daughter, Jean, is a 
sophomore at Mount Holyoke College. 
— Bert Thornley's boy, Albert, Jr., was 
graduated from Rhode Island State Col¬ 
lege last June and is now associated with 
his father at the Narragansett Machine 
Works in Pawtucket. Bert’s daughter, 
Ann, is attending the School of Design 
at Providence. Bert is secretary of the 
Tennis Racquet Manufacturers and was 
one of the speakers at a meeting of the 
National Sporting Goods Association 
held recently in Cleveland, Ohio. — 
Charles R. Main, Secretary, 201 Devon¬ 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Paul M. Wiswall, Maurice 
R. ScHARFF, New York; George E. 
Wallis, Chicago. 

1910 

Charlie Greene dropped in on the Sec¬ 
retary recently and mentioned that he 
had met H. N. Crichton at the Cape Cod 
Canal. It seems that Crichton has been 
on this job for some time and he was 
working there within 11 miles of the 
place where the Class held its reunion 
last June, but knew nothing about it. 
Evidently Crichton had not sent in his 
change of address and notices had gone 
astray. He was extremely sorry that he 
missed the reunion, and I am sure that 
those classmates who were present are 
also sorry that he missed it. 

Abbott Allen has formed the Abbott 
Allen Company with shops in Lowell 
where waste-heat reclaimers are manu¬ 
factured. He also does considerable con¬ 
sulting work on power for industrial 
concerns. — We have received the fol¬ 
lowing changes of address: Walter T. 
Spalding, 22 Elm Lane, Bronxville, 
N. Y. (where he has moved since his 
return from Washington); Edward O. 
Striven, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., 463 West Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Captain Allan J. Chantry, Jr., Naval War 


College, Newport, R. 1. — Herbert S. 
Cleverdon, Secretary, 46 Cornhill, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

1911 

Today is George Washington’s birth¬ 
day so I cannot tell a lie: Roger Loud says 
that the forthcoming Silver Anniversary 
Reunion, scheduled for the Mayflower 
Hotel, Plymouth (Manomet Point), 
Mass., June 5, 6, and 7, promises to be 
the biggest and best yet; I believe him. 
His efficient committee is working dili¬ 
gently and is leaving no stone unturned 
to line up a big attendance. Add to re¬ 
union probables: Royal Barton, Lester 
Cushman, Cal Eldred, Stan Hartshorn, 
Charlie Linehan, C. S. Robinson, and Hal 
Robinson. The list is growing and still 
we haven’t asked for definite commit¬ 
ments. 

We had a nice call here at Hotel Ban¬ 
croft from Stan and Julia Hartshorn from 
Gardner, earlier this month, and they are 
looking forward eagerly to the reunion. 
Unfortunately I missed a call from Joe 
Harrington, VI, on the last day of Janu¬ 
ary, that being in the midst of my intes¬ 
tinal grippe episode from which I happily 
recovered in better health and more 
rested than for a long time, thanks to the 
fine care of Friend Wife. Joe and Rose are 
now living at 52 Sprute Street, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., and he is with the Standard 
Alcohol Company, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Royal Barton, VI, wrote from his office 
at 2 Rector Street, New York City, and 
after registering a complaint that the 
reunion location favored the Boston 
gang, revealed a happy event in his life. 
"Sorry the reunion is to be held at Plym¬ 
outh. It is very convenient for the Boston 
crowd to motor down there in an hour so 
so, but for the 40 or more ’ll men around 
New York it means practically an all-day 
trip. Why not split the distance once in 
a while and come to Connecticut? — The 
last time I wrote you I was in Florida 
and I left Miami Beach on the last day 
of August — just before the hurricane 
struck on the keys south of Miami. 

"Last spring one of my old friends, 
whom I had met 10 years before, intro¬ 
duced me to the daughter of one of his 
good friends, ‘a charming lady whom I 
am sure you will be glad to know.’ He 
was right! On August 31 I married Jessie 
E. Orr of Miami and my home is again 
what a home should be. — Don’t know 
yet whether I can make the reunion, but 
certainly hope I can." 

Add to 1911 vice-presidents: Thorne L. 
Wheeler, X, who in early February 
reached that office with Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., chemists and engineers of Cam¬ 
bridge. Congratulations! Speaking of 
"v-p’s,” Heinie Zimmerman, IX, Vice- 
President of United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, spent two days in Worcester this 
week visiting the Worcester plants of the 
organization and, of course, made his 
headquarters at Hotel Bancroft. We had 
some nice reminiscing — to be continued 
at Plymouth the first week-end in June. 
Eric Kebbon’12 spent a day here this 
week, also. 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at Ai.I.T, on June 8, 1936 
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Fred Daniels, VI, general manager of 
Riley Stoker Corporation here in Worces¬ 
ter, in a recent newspaper interview 
stated that "because of a revival in the 
public utility field his company was doing 
its best business in many years, receiving 
a large number of orders for equipment 
from utility firms." — Marshall Com¬ 
stock, VI, says: "My daughter, Barbara, 
is a freshman at Radcliffe, which makes 
me feel ancient”; Cal Eldred, also VI, 
adds: "There is a future 'financial giant' 
now in his junior year at Dartmouth, 
called Cal Eldred, Jr.” 

In a recent issue of the Electrical World 
is an ad showing a fine desk study of a 
classmate, with the caption, "Follow a 
day’s work of Tom Haines, superin¬ 
tendent of the distribution department, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston. ’ ’ After enumerating various inter¬ 
views, conferences, and the like, it adds 
that for 20 years he has found time to 
read this magazine. It is rather an inter¬ 
esting full-page spread. 

Frank Osborn, sending in his class 
dues from Chile, South America, says: 
"Would like very much to be with you 
in June but it is out of the question. Best 
wishes for a successful reunion — fair 
weather, 'n everythin’.” 

Here are some new addresses from the 
Alumni Office for classmates from whom 
your Secretary would be delighted to 
hear: Rev. ThomasJ. Burke, V, St.John’s 
Church, North Bennington, Vt.; Ove 
Collett, III, Halvdan Svartes Gt. 16, 
Oslo, Norway; Samuel L. Hayes, 2211 
Radcliffe Avenue, Charlotte, N. C.; Ivory 
S. James, III, Carnehan Mines, Carnehan, 
N. M.; W. Rowe McCune, II, Greens 
Farms, Conn. 

So, classmates, we come to the final 
admonition to be sure to bend every 
effort yourself and help swell the at¬ 
tendance by persuading other classmates 
to attend our gala Twenty-five Year Re¬ 
union at Mayflower Hotel, Plymouth 
(Manomet Point), Mass., June 5, 6, and 
7, and Alumni Day at the Institute, 
Monday, June 8. Also write to Dennie! —• 
Orville B. Denison, Secretary, Hotel 
Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. John A. 
Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 River¬ 
side Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1912 

A letter from Harold Mabbott, II, tells 
us of appointment of Alfred J. Green, son 
of W. P. Green, I, to Annapolis. He also 
gives us news of Jesse Hakes, I, who is 
still in Baltimore at the same stand 
and reports business improving. Johnny 
Noyes, II, who is now southwestern dis¬ 
trict manager for the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, gave Mabbott a call while 
passing through Kansas City. Johnny 
has so much territory to cover now that 
he has to do it by air, as neither the 
trains nor his good Buick are fast enough. 
Mabbott reports that he is getting his 
diploma from Fort Leavenworth in June 
and anticipates foreign service. He asks 
that we make the distinction between a 
diploma from Fort Leavenworth and 
a pardon from Leavenworth. Knowing 
Mabbott, this hardly seems necessary. 


Harold Manning, X, Waterbury patent 
lawyer, reports business good in the 
Nutmeg State. — Frederick J. Shepard, 
Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, Water- 
town, Mass. David J. McGrath, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

1914 

On February 6 Charlie Fiske and his 
New York gang staged the usual enjoy¬ 
able dinner in Greater New York. It was 
held in the same building as the Technol¬ 
ogy Club of New York, and it is needless 
to say that it was a most successful affair. 
This meeting is getting to be the real 
annual gathering for ’14 men, and it is 
hoped that as time goes on more and 
more from places just outside New York 
will be able to get in to this event. 
Among those prominent at the meeting 
were Smsa Brooks, who told of recently 
registering at the Hotel Syracuse and 
finding the next two men in the register¬ 
ing line with him to be Stan Merrill, 
representing the Stetson Shoe Company, 
and Buck Weaver, representing Johns- 
Manville. This certainly was an inter¬ 
esting coincidence. Sousa insists that 
none of the group mentioned patents. — 
Commander Richey, who is still stationed 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, enlivened 
the meeting with his humor and genial 
personality. We feel it a great compli¬ 
ment to the Class to have him attend these 
meetings, since he has a joint allegiance 
to the Naval Academy and to Technol¬ 
ogy. — The meeting welcomed Gus 
Miller to New York, Miller recently 
having arrived after several years’ stay 
in Chicago. 

Bill Simpson proved the condition of 
his health by being able to repeat on 
request that the McGraw-Hill Publish¬ 
ing Company had just published a book 
entitled "Unit Process in Organic Syn¬ 
thesis,” to which he had contributed the 
data on sulphonation processes. — Ver¬ 
non Ta liman and your Secretary rep¬ 
resented the far-off contingent who 
journeyed from Boston to the meeting. 
Tallman insists that he does not know 
where his headquarters are because of the 
large amount of traveling he does, but 
that he is certainly planning to make his 
future trips coincide with the annual 
New York meeting. — Buck Dorrance 
had planned to attend but was prevented 
at the last minute. We indeed missed him, 
and, as Ross Dickson mentioned, half the 
fun of the evening was gone because he 
could not query: "What, no onion soup!” 
— Those attending the meeting were: 
Affel, Perley, Dickson, Somerby, Crank- 
shaw, Gould, Tallman, Hines, Richey, 
Ober, A. H. Miller, Simpson, Duffield, 
Owen, L. A. Wilson, Brooks, O. C. Hall, 
Calver, Fiske, and Richmond. 

Before the meeting we also had the 
pleasure of seeing A. V. Swift and Eugene 
L. Macdonald’13, who were attending 
another meeting in the same building and 
visited us for a while. — Edgar H. Davis 
was unable to attend the meeting but in 
answer to Charlie Fiske’s questionnaire 
sent in the information that his book en¬ 


titled "Terror on Compass Lake” was 
the Crime Club Mystery Novel for last 
November. As far as your Secretary 
knows he is the first member of our 
Class to make one of the monthly club 
book series. ■— Harold Danforth was also 
unable to attend but he wrote that he is 
now located with the Public Service 
Commission of New York State at its 
Center Street, New York, office, instead 
of with the New Jersey Telephone Com¬ 
pany as formerly. 

Plans are progressing rapidly for 
Alumni Day. It will be recalled that this 
idea was greatly aided by our President 
Buck Dorrance’s feeling that some¬ 
thing was lacking at our 20th reunion, 
namely, the contact with Technology. 
He thought that it would be splendid if 
we could all start from Technology or re¬ 
turn there at the conclusion of the re¬ 
union. This idea appealed to many other 
classes and a plan was worked out 
whereby Alumni Day would be held on 
Monday preceding Commencement. This 
would make it possible for the five-year 
classes to come to Class Day following 
their reunions. The plan is too new to de¬ 
termine its ultimate success. Other con¬ 
siderations have arisen: No small number 
of the Alumni have stated that they felt 
that the five-year reunion was all that 
they could stand at one time, but that if 
Alumni Day were held on a Saturday, 
they would expect to attend it from time 
to time quite independent of the five-year 
reunion. If a Saturday were to be chosen, 
it is quite probable that it would be 
earlier in the year, such as the first part 
of May, when the students were still at 
Technology. The relations between the 
alumni body and the Corporation and 
Faculty are most important and, at the 
same time, very difficult to maintain. 
Your Secretary would greatly appreciate 
it if those of you who are at all interested 
in this contact would write him, giving 
your specific ideas on this whole, broad 
subject of contact, particularly on Alumni 
Day. In any event, if you can possibly do 
so, try to be in Cambridge on Monday, 
June 8 — a real program is awaiting you. 
— Harold B. Richmond, Secretary, 30 
State Street, Cambridge, Mass. Charles 
P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N. Y. 

1918 

Perhaps it is a result of the hearty, thor¬ 
oughgoing way politicians are throwing 
insults at each other through the aston¬ 
ished air. Maybe it is a consequence of the 
tired ERA worker wishing to go "down 
the valley of a thousand yesterdays to the 
land of forgetfulness” via the notes of 
music and poetry which can be plucked at 
eventide in an unquenchable stream from 
a little copper wire stretched along the 
ridgepole. 'Then again it may be due to 
just plain, sound business sense. Be that 
as it may, Eli Berman’s 62 Stuart Street 
radio store has spawned magnificently 
into four stores, one of which is located in 
Central Si^uare, Cambridge, where its 
window display reminds us each night 
that there is still no radio in our car to 
soothe us amid the jangling distractions 
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of traffic and policemen. Our very stub- 
bornest sales resistance is gradually 
weakening. 

In the Building Arts Exhibit at 182 
Tremont Street, Boston, held February 
17 to 29, Bill Wills — that perennial old 

iver of noteworthy items — held an ex- 

ibition of sketches and photographs of 
his houses. Does Bill sometimes get a 
kick out of thinking of the ancestral 
voices that may some day whisper in the 
halls of those houses — voices of men 
that have been dust for a century! 

There are those of us who just couldn't 
wait till spring to tie our belongings in a 
bandanna and be off to new places amid a 
dither of conflicting emotions. J. Alston 
Clark is at 114 Sage Place, Ithaca (Cor¬ 
nell, we suspect). Edgar W. Huckins left 
Boston for 421 New Post Office Building, 
Atlanta. (So, you couldn’t stick the New 
England winters!) Masayuki Tatsuno 
turns m? at 653 Kinuta Seijo, Kinuta- 
mura, lokyo, Japan. Bob Van Kirk, Jr., 
gets his mail at 2319 Harrison Street, 
Evanston, Ill. (How about an account of 
some glamorous adventure. Bob?) — 
F. Alexander Magoun, Secretary, Room 
4-136, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gretchen a. Palmer, Assistant Secretary, 
The Thomas School, The Wilson Road, 
Rowayton, Conn. 

1921 

The Norwich Inn, two miles from Nor¬ 
wich, Conn., will be the Mecca of the 
Class next June 5,6, and 7, it has been an¬ 
nounced by Dan Harvey, chairman of our 
15th reunion committee. Detailed in¬ 
formation of our big celebration has been 
mailed to everybody, and if any announce¬ 
ments fail to arrive, please notify Dan at 
the address listed at the bottom of these 
notes. On receipt of your notice please 
return the acceptance form promptly, 
marked "I shall attend,” so reservations 
will await your arrival. 

As news of the June jamboree arrives, 
the excellent program of divertissements is 
particularly appealing. Located on Route 
32, Connecticut’s highway system pro¬ 
vides an enjoyable motor trip to the Nor¬ 
wich Inn, nestled amidst rolling hills, 
placid lakes, and sylvan woods in the 
heart of the state’s pastoral charm. Com¬ 
fortable accommodations await us at the 
end of the joutney in a beautifully located 
spot, flanked by spacious lawns and ter¬ 
races, where a thoroughly modern and 
extensive hostelry retains, nevertheless, 
all the early Colonial simplicity. Sun 
porches and dining halls overlook Trad¬ 
ing Cove, once the site where Indian 
canoes put in for barter with the white 
men. The golf club supplants the war club 
on a sporty 18-hole course which stretches 
over a historic battleground. Tennis, 
horseback riding, baseball — even horse¬ 
shoe pitching — are on the program. 
Evening amusements include; card games, 
table and deck tennis, shuffleboard, Larry 
Conant’s singing (?) class, and also 
"Monopoly,” if you insist! The reunion 
program will extend through Sunday 
noon, June 7; transportation to Cam¬ 
bridge will be available to all that after¬ 
noon for attending Alumni Day, June 8. 


Dana E. Kepner, purveyor of water¬ 
works equipment, is such a loyal member 
of the Class that he has chosen 1921 Blake 
Street as his address in Denver, Colo. 
Here he maintains his own company, 
selling Diesel engines, turbines, meters, 
pipe, valves, and miscellaneous water¬ 
works and sewage equipment and chemi¬ 
cals. In a long letter to Ray, promising 
to bring some good stories to the reunion, 
Dana tells of the fine vacation he and his 
family spent at Balboa Island, Calif., last 
summer. As is usual with all of the Class 
who visit there, he is loud in praise of 
the kindness and courtesy extended by 
the Jackson W. Kendalls of Pasadena. 
Dana repotts that Jack has sold his trans¬ 
fer company business and is now assistant 
engineer of the California Railroad Com¬ 
mission with headquarters in the State 
Building, San Francisco. Here’s hoping 
Dana, Jack, and Archie Mock bring the 
entire Western contingent to the Fine 
Fifteenth. 

Reunion reminder. Return the applica¬ 
tion now and get your neighbors to do the 
same. Local committees will arrange 
travel parties for those who wish to go 
in a group. Everybody reserve the dates in 
June! A. D. Harvey, Reunion Committee, 
Nash Engineering Company, South Nor¬ 
walk, Conn.— Raymond A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, Conn. Carole A. 
Clarke, Assistant Secretary, Acousticon 
Division, Dictograph Products Company, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

1922 

The following communication has been 
received from Royal A. Stone: ’’The Feb¬ 
ruary Review cover stirs in me the same 
urge to write that a picture of the Sunny- 
side Yards might in a Long Island com¬ 
muter, as it is very familiar to those of us 
who travel to Camden. Having been ply¬ 
ing back and forth just down river from 
or driving to and fro over that arch to 
R.C.A.-Victor for some time, I recognize 
it as a daily accompaniment. The view 
fortunately omits or plays down the 
usual shade of the water and the aroma. 
The work as plant engineer there is large 
and wide and is interspersed with many 
variations and interludes such as a present 
drive to rearrange most of the production 
equipment in one group of buildings on 
different patterns. G. P. Anderson re¬ 
cently joined the R.C.A. family and I see 
quite a lot of him. I also see M. W. Wil¬ 
liams regularly, as he lives nearby in 
Jenkintown, and others occasionally at 
Tech dinners here, including Bill Stose, 
Ted Wray, Phil Alden, and C. A. Newton 
’21. This unfortunately is by no means a 
complete list of the classmates or near 
ones in the City of Brotherly Love and 
vicinity. 

”I feel called upon to mention also the 
untimely passing of my wife late last year. 
So many "Tech men and their families have 
known her in the various places we have 
lived. I am blessed with two energetic and 
amiable patterns of her, however, Billy, 
10, and Frank, 7. We are holding out at 
the same address, 957 Foulkrod Street, 
Philadelphia, as when she wove her life 


into it as home. I hope any Tech friends 
and classmates will pay us a visit ’en- 
long-route’ or short one.” 

The New York Herald Tribune recently 
carried the following: ”Mts. Thomas H. 
Morgan, of 222 West Seventy-first Street 
has announced the engagement of her 
daughter. Miss Margaret Morgan, to Mr. 
Wyatt Hawkins Ingram, 4th. Miss Mor¬ 
gan is the daughter of the late Dr. Thomas 
H. Morgan, an eminent surgeon of this 
city. She attended the Veltin School, 
Smith College, and Columbia University. 
Mr. Ingram is on the teaching staff of the 
College of the City of New Ifotk. He at¬ 
tended Stanford University, was gradu¬ 
ated from Chicago University, and has 
advanced degrees from M.I.T. and Cam¬ 
bridge University, England. Mr. Ingram 
is descended from the Wyatt family, 
prominent in the early history of Vir¬ 
ginia, and is also descended from Cather- 
ing Bushrod, sister-in-law to John Augus¬ 
tine Washington.” 

The following comes from Bill Nueser, 
who is associated with Moran and 
Proctor, Consulting Engineers, 120 East 
41st Street, New York: ’’Last week was 
the annual meeting of the American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers here in New 
York, and while there was a large crowd 
at the smoker, I saw very few ’22 men. 
As a matter of fact I missed ’long-legged, 
red-topped’ Ted Wray, who is usually 
there. However, I did see Bill Rapp, who 
is still with McClintic-Marshall, and 
Jack Halpin, who is with the New York 
Central Railroad; both seem to be enjoy¬ 
ing good health. As a matter of fact. Jack 
lives in Ossining and about a year and a 
half ago married a girl from 'Tarrytown 
whose maiden name was Halpin (no rela¬ 
tion, so far as they can trace). A1 Rein¬ 
hardt is back from his wanderings in 
Europe and now has his office in the New 
York Stock Exchange Annex; he is not 
doing much, but is otherwise in good 
humor. While at the smoker last week I 
met Dana Kepner ’21, who motored from 
Denver, Colo. He seems to be doing well 
in the sale of machinery and equipment 
for sanitary and water-supply systems. 
Also saw Si Freese’21, who has his own 
firm of consulting engineers in Fort 
Worth, Texas. He also is in the water 
supply, and so on, field of engineering, 
and seems to be doing very well. 

’ ’As for myself, I am still with Mown 
and Proctor, who are foundation special¬ 
ists. I am enclosing a partial list of jobs, 
so as not to have to repeat the same. (Here 
Bill has inserted a typewritten list of four 
pages of single-spaced type, listing prac¬ 
tically every bridge, dam, tunnel, power 
house, and public building you ever heard 
of. This list is on file with the Secretary 
and will be furnished on request.) This 
past fall we have been working on the 
New York World’s Fair and designed the 
foundations for the Soviet Palace in Mos¬ 
cow, Russia. This building is 1,400 feet 
high (240 feet over the Empire State 
Building) and covers an area of 26 acres. 
The completed structure, based on New 
York prices, will probably cost $125,- 
000,000. I get around the country some, 
depending, of course, on where we have 
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or may get jobs. This has, however, not 
required any trips to Rochester, otherwise 
I would have stopped in to see you and 
some of the others. I might add that our 
family was increased to six last fall, with 
the arrival of a new daughter, which now 
makes: girl (8), two boys (5 and 4), and a 
girl. That’s engineering it!” 

The following from Dale Spoor, 3031 
Sedgwick Street, Washington, D. C.: 
"It certainly was a pleasure to see 1922 
again represented under the class news in 
The Review and I hope that you keep up 
the good work. My first New Year’s 
resolution was to give you a hand in 
whatever little way I could by at least 
sending in news of myself. I have been 
with the Air Reduction Sales Company 
nearly eight years, having been moted 
from Los Angeles to Sacramento, Calif., 
thence to New York City, Philadelphia, 
and now to Washington, D. C., and have 
been here for about nine months. The Air 
Reduction Sales Company manufactures 
everything in connection with welding 
and cutting; with all the government 
activity, it was decided that somebody 
should be here to see what it is all about. 
1 ran into Billy McMahon, who has a 
very good job with the Rosslyn Gas Com¬ 
pany, at a Tech lunch recently, and also 
had a pleasant chat with Professor Doten 
and Dr. Tyler, who were there. 1 occa¬ 
sionally see Captain Howard F. Clark’12, 
who has quite a responsible job with the 
District of Columbia, and whom you will 
remember as the military training instruc¬ 
tor when we were at Technology. The 
only vital statistics 1 have to report is the 
same wife which 1 have had for nearly 
ten years now. Keep up the good work 
and let’s have some regular news.” 

Johnny Strieder now reveals that he 
was married on August 17 to Dr. Helen 
L. Roberts of Dallas, Texas. Inasmuch as 
Johnny is an M.D. himself with an office 
at 171 Bay State Road, Boston, it would 
seem that this 100% medical atmosphere 
must establish some kind of a class 
record. — Hugh Shirey is now assistant 
manager of the Rochester office of the 
brokerage house of Tucker, Anthony and 
Company. — C. King Crofton, Secre- 
tary, Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Com¬ 
pany, 604 Lincoln-Alliance Bank Build¬ 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

1923 

Just to prove that life now and then 
outstrips Mark Hellinger and — what 
was his name? — O. Henry, we’re going 
to tell you the story of the two Malcolm 
Johnsons. The first Malcolm Johnson is 
the Suns night-club reporter. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve, the Paradise Restaurant, brim¬ 
ming over with good will toward night¬ 
club writers, dispatched to this Johnson 
some nice liquor. They sent it to the ad¬ 
dress they found in the telephone direc¬ 
tory — 102 East Twenty-second Street. 
The next day they called up the Sun office 
and asked Mr. Johnson if he had received 
his little present all right. Mr. Johnson 
said. No, he hadn’t; where had it been 
sent? ”To 102 ^st Twenty-second 
Street,” the Paradise Restaurant said 
sharply. ’’There’s only one Malcolm 


Johnson in the phone book.” ’’Well,” 
said the Sun Malcolm Johnson, “it’s not 
me.” This worried the Paradise Restau¬ 
rant terribly, and they sen t a man down to 
East Twenty-second Street to see what 
was up. He rang the bell at Number 102 
and a happy-looking man answered. An 
enormous party was going on within. 
’’Did you,” said the Paradise emissary, 
"happen to get some liquor from the 
Paradise yesterday?” ”I sure did,” said 
the other Mr. Johnson. ’’And not only 
that, but every other night club in town 
sent some. I don’t know why. But come 
on in and have a drink.” It turned out 
that the Twenty-second Street Johnson 
works for Doubleday, Doran and doesn’t 
bother much about night clubs. Doesn’t 
have to if it comes to that. . . . 

The foregoing paragraph is wholly a 
quotation. Your Secretary read it orig¬ 
inally in the January 4 issue of the New 
Yorker and the name sounded vaguely 
familiar, mental identification finally 
placing it with VooDoo and Tech Show, 
it was only routine to check this and the 
item was laid aside with true reporter’s 
satisfaction at having found an item to be 
mentioned in these notes. When I made 
up the March notes in Houston last 
month, the Johnson item had been left at 
home. While ordinarily news does not 
improve with age, the number of people 
who have called my attention to the 
item since it appeared is enough to con¬ 
vince me that it should be here repro¬ 
duced in full for the benefit of those who 
did not see it in the New Yorker. 

One of those who sent the item along 
was Carole A. Clarke, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary,’21, who said he was hastening to 
call Johnson and find out if there was any 
ood cheer left, an idea which un- 
oubtedly has occurred to others among 
Johnson’s wide acquaintance of Tech¬ 
nology men of the classes circa 1920 to 
1923, who read the item when it first ap¬ 
peared or who will read it here. 

I have a note from George Nesbitt on 
stationery which identifies him as treas¬ 
urer of Dassonville Company, Ltd., 
manufacturers of charcoal black photo¬ 
graphic papers in San Francisco. He re¬ 
ports; ’’The significant event underlying 
my recent change of address is that we 
now get our mail by a route that goes 
past our home instead of a block away. I 
am afraid that will not be a very succulent 
bit of news. 1 doubt if there is any hap¬ 
pening of my recent life that would be of 
interest, for 1 have been living and work¬ 
ing just as now for four years; I think you 
have probably covered that already.” 
Well, I hadn’t; but it’s done now. 

Charlie Robinson brings me up to date 
on himself: ”I started last September as 
head of the science department at the 
North Shore Country Day School in 
Winnetka, Ill. For the past four years I 
have been connected with the Keewaydin 
Camp at Timagami, Ont., as head of the 
younger boys division, taking canoe trips 
all summer. I have one son, age 10, and a 
daughter, age 8, both attending North 
Shore Country Day School. Have an ama¬ 
teur radio station WIGHS*, but have not 
received my new call for this location.” 


The New York 1923 Club had sched¬ 
uled its annual dance for February 21, and 
having no information to the contrary I 
assume it was probably held then. Plans 
for an occasional luncheon, smoker, or 
dinner of 1923 men in and around Boston 
may come from a discussion of the pos¬ 
sibilities of one such which took place 
when your Secretary, Howard Russell, 
Frank Haven, and George Johnson had 
lunch together last week. — Horatio L. 
Bond, Secretary, 195 Elm Street, Braintree, 
Mass. James A. Pennypacker, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 661, 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

1924 

From the New York Times we learn of 
the engagement of Azel Ames, Jr., now 
resident surgeon of the Cincinnati Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, to Miss Josephine Church 
of that city. Dr. Ames, following gradua¬ 
tion in 1924, studied at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University and later was on the staffs of 
the Presbyterian and New York Hospi¬ 
tals and Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti¬ 
more. No date for the wedding was an¬ 
nounced. 

Bill Sturdy, a member of the staff of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York and also a captain in the signal corps 
reserve. United States Army, has been ap¬ 
pointed commanding officer of the 77th 
Signal Corps Company, we learn from the 
Taunton Gazette. — Wink Quarles, we 
understand, is still one of the mainstays 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and a recent note to The Review office 
indicates that he has moved from Chest¬ 
nut Hill to Whitemarsh, Pa.-—Tom 
Rhea has recently moved from Shreve¬ 
port, La., to Pittsburgh, where he is 
located with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany. — Frank Hecht reports that he 
may be reached at the Ebasco Services, 
Inc., 2 Rector Street, New York City, but 
we have no inkling as to what sort of 
services he has to offer. — Bill Hand, it is 
reported, has moved from Glendale to 
San Bernardino, Calif. — Another class¬ 
mate who has moved recently is Law¬ 
rence Corbett, who is now of Worcester, 
Mass., formerly of Ben Avon, Pa. — 
Francis A. Barrett, General Secretary, 50 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

1926 

I have before me the folder of returns on 
our first Tenth-Reunion mailing and it is 
most encouraging. As of February 27 the 
following men have indicated their in¬ 
tentions of being present at the reunion: 
William P. Lowell, Jr., Charles F. Kirsch, 
Thornton W. Owen, William H. Latham, 
Arthur E. Benson, Eliot N. Bidwell, 
Rufus L. Briggs, Sydney Dach, Maurice 
W. Davidson, Robert 'T. Dawes, Samuel 
G. Eskin, Emerson W. Eddy, Malcolm B. 
Epstein, Ralph A. Hammar, Eben B. 
Haskell, Giles E. Hopkins (probably), 
Harry F. Howard, Howard Humphrey, 
John B. Jacob, Herbert J. Kaufmann, J. 
Rhyne Killian, Jr., Albert C. Lamoureux, 
Arthur H. Lane, Richard S. N. Li, 
Dwight K. Luster, John E. McMaster, 
Ronald J. Martin, Nathan Pearlstein, 
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Richard H. Pough, Sumner S. Randell, 
Jr., Charles Rich, Philip M. Richardson, 
Robert W. Rogers, George W. Smith, 
Alfred P. Steensen, Flint Taylor, Cedric 
Valentine, Earl C. Wheeler, Abraham 
White, Harold A. Willoughby. 

This list is, of course, incomplete, be¬ 
cause returns are still coming in daily and 
the reunion committee is expecting more 
than 100 for the events in June. The com¬ 
mittee welcomes the suggestions that are 
being returned on the questionnaires for 
making the reunion as pleasant, notable, 
and successful as possible. Those of you 
who have not yet returned the question¬ 
naire are urged to do so, and if anyone by 
any chance did not receive the reunion 
announcement, we would be happy to 
send one posthaste. 

Donald Green, who is with the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Development Company, has re¬ 
turned from Louisiana to Elizabeth, N. J. 

— Samuel McMurtrie, Jr., one of the 
Rogers group, is now at Sante Fe, N. M. 

— There is one new addition to our 
foreign legion: Juan T. Villanueva, who 
is with the Metropolitan Water District 
in Manila. 

The Class is well represented, we find, 
in the New York City departments; W. H. 
Latham, Park Engineer, Department of 
Parks; E. J. McGrew, Jr., First Deputy 
Commissioner, Department of Plants and 
Structures; M. L. Radoslovich, Supervis¬ 
ing Draftsman, Department of Parks. 

Donald King, who is with the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, re¬ 
cently visited the Institute, looking for 
new men for his company. — Charles S. 
Draper has been in the limelight recently 
for research work he is doing in the In¬ 
stitute's Engine Laboratory and in the 
Instruments Laboratory of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. 

With an appropriate amount of coyness, 
the Secretary reports a recent letter from 
the Squire of Hartford, Conn., Thomas D. 
Green. Inspired by the article in the Feb¬ 
ruary Review containing a collection of 
conundrums, Tom submitted a tough one 
that has been bothering him for a num¬ 
ber of years. It was promptly solved by 
our conundrum editor. “If you regard it 
as news, you may publish in the class 
notes that I take more pleasure in reading 
your sheet than I do Time. In order to re¬ 
move any possible ambiguity from that 
statement, let me say that I especially 
appreciate being guided to the juiciest 
bits in the class notes and the remarkable 
balance you preserve between good engi¬ 
neering writing and entertainment." — 
J. Rhyne Killian, Jr., General Secretary, 
Room 11-203, M.!."!., Cambridge, Mass. 

1927 

We had a very nice letter from Lester 
Payne telling us that he is now a captain 
in the Army and assigned to Headquarters 
1173 RD Company of the CCC at Mount 
Tom Reservation, Camp Number 11029, 
Holyoke, Mass. Les is in charge of 220 
men and the work they are doing in that 
section of the country. He reports that 
the camp is about three miles from the 
center of Holyoke, and he would be very 
glad to have any of the Class in that area 


call upon him. He adds the further in¬ 
centive that there is a free meal waiting 
for any of those who accept his invita¬ 
tion. 

Bill Reed, in his capacity as sales ex¬ 
ecutive for the road tar department of the 
Koppers Products Company, spent a week 
at Cleveland early this year, attending the 
Road Show. He saw Tom Russell and 
George Bergman, who were at the show 
representing Sullivan Machinery. Tom is 
district manager in charge of the Chicago 
office, having been transferred to Chicago 
from Washington. George is representing 
Sullivan in the St. Louis area. Bill talked 
with Hank Steinbrenner on the telephone 
when in Cleveland, but did not see him. 
We are unable to report anything about 
Hank’s business or family affairs. For the 
information of those who may get to 
Pittsburgh, Bill is now living in the 
South Hills, and will be glad to hear from 
any of the boys who come there. 

Bob Dexter, who is still well known to 
us for his ability as a saxophone player, 
has redirected his efforts along a very in¬ 
teresting business venture. In the latter 
part of 1933 he hired some floor space in a 
building near Cottage Farm Bridge on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brookline. He 
had a keen interest in woodworking as a 
hobby and decided that there are many 
other people in the Boston area who have 
similar interests, yet do not have the 
equipment or the knowledge to pursue 
this hobby. Therefore, with the space 
hired and the idea. Bob purchased lathes, 
band saws, jig saws, and all the other 
equipment that goes with a fully equipped 
woodworking shop. He then opened up 
his new venture, known as "The Shop,” 
where members of this club, as the ven¬ 
ture becomes organized, can work with 
wood to their heart’s content and receive 
expert instruction and advice in wood 
turning, carving, finishing, and general 
cabinet making. 

Your Assistant Secretary attended the 
Hobby Show at the Horticultural Hall 
in Boston in the early winter and saw the 
exhibit that "The Shop” had there. The 
very cordial invitation which was offered 
was accepted a little later and your Secre¬ 
tary was greatly impressed with "The 
Shop” and its idea. Bob would be pleased 
to have any of the Class call upon him at 
"The Shop,” renew acquaintance, and 
see how one of our number is able to 
make a business of a hobby. 

A bit of information which is now at 
least one year old is that Lin Gentry 
moved to California early in 1934 from 
Hagerstown, Md., after having lived in 
Hagerstown for two years. Lin is married, 
but has no children, or at least had no 
children a year ago. — Ralph Stober has 
been promoted so that he is now in 
charge of the efficiency d^artment of the 
Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Cam¬ 
bridge. Ralph is living on Cabot Street, 
Newton, next door to Bob Dexter. — We 
learned that Bob Wise is in Florida at the 
present time, having just completed a 
cruise to South America. The ice-cream 
business is not too rushing at this time of 
the year and Bob has found southern trips 
a pretty good way to pass the winter. 


Dick Hawkins has been transferred 
from the Boston office of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company to the 
Philadelphia branch. On last reports Dick 
was still unmarried.— John D. Craw¬ 
ford, Secretary, General Radio Company, 
30 State Street, Cambridge, Mass. Ray¬ 
mond F. Hibbert, Assistant Secretary, The 
Gill Corporation, 238 Main Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1928 

It has been such a long time since we 
had some Course X news from A1 Gracia 
that it seems fitting and proper to quote 
the whole, short letter which A1 re¬ 
cently mailed to us from his present ad¬ 
dress —1639 Ohio Street, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio: "It seems that I really 
should drop a line to refute Dick Hoak’s 
quaint claim that I ’appear to be suffering 
from an acute attack of dry rot.’ As all 
other class secretaries will testify, for us 
’the postman only rings twice,’ and that 
the first year out. The postman has rung 
for me and having passed the news on I 
would have been obliged to recount my 
own comings and goings these many 
years if I had written class notes. — 
Dick’s inimitable style has changed not a 
whit and his metamorphosis from chemi¬ 
cal engineer to bacteriologist is in line 
with his remarkable versatility. I can see 
him now as he moves about with his 
Colon Aerogenes bacteria discoursing to 
them on the advantages of having been 
born Pennsylvania bacteria as compared, 
for instance, to nativity in New England. 

"A Christmas card from Herb Dayton 
from Houston, Texas, reports that his 
family and himself are well and prosper¬ 
ous. Herb’s family is composed of Mrs. 
Dayton and five-year-old Dick. Herb re¬ 
ports that Jamison is married to an Okla¬ 
homa girl and is working with an oil re¬ 
finery on the other side of the channel — 
which may place it for you but not for me. 
He states also that Bill Woods and family 
are in Houston. 

"The only Course X man I have seen 
recently outside of our Akron representa¬ 
tives was Maurice Beren. I met Maury at 
the Chemical Exposition in New York 
during the first week in December. We 
had a little chat and he told me that Bob 
Proctor was a neighbor in Leominster, 
Mass., if my memory serves me correctly. 
It was mighty nice seeing Maury after 
seven and a half years. — As our Course 
X Akron contingent. Bud Reynolds and 
myself are still working for Goodyear. 
Bud is in supervision in the production 
department and is now the proud father 
of two fine children, a girl and a boy. I’m 
working in the chemical engineering 
division and enjoy the work, which is 
developmental in nature. The Gracias are 
now three, having been made so by the 
arrival of Janet in July, 1934. — ’There 
my news comes to an end and I return to 
my condition of ’dry rot’ until the ’post¬ 
man rings again’ or another ‘Hoakian’ 
job startles me out of hibernation.” 

Slim Maeser is now with the United 
Shoe Company and is living at 34 Whit¬ 
ney Avenue, Beverly, Mass. The Maesers 
have a young daughter, Doris Jane, who 
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was born on August 6. Congratulations, 
Slim I —We now have the pleasure of 
announcing in these columns the marriage 
of Chuck Carter to Miss Phyllis Maim 
Rees. The marriage took place in St. 
George’s Church, Montreal, Quebec, last 
September. — The engagement of Miss 
Dorothy Doelckner and Bob Hunn was 
recently announced. Their wedding will 
take place early this spring. 

Only the first day’s replies to the letter 
mailed to the Class on February 18 have 
been received. Thirteen letters came in the 
first day, nine of which contained either 
a check for a dollar, or a dollar bill, 
which was requested to provide a class 
fund for undergraduate athletics and pay 
for the expense of printing, handling, and 
postage on the 625 letters which were 
mailed out to classmates. In the next 
month’s issue of The Review, we shall in¬ 
clude individual comments from as many 
of the fellows who replied as possible 
(others will follow in subsequent issues) 
and we shall work in some facts obtained 
by statistical analysis of the replies re¬ 
ceived. These should be quite interesting. 
For instance, the first day’s replies show 
that six out of 13 of our classmates are 
still single; of the remaining seven, five 
have families including children. In this 
first group, baby girls outnumber baby 
boys six to two. Watch for the next issue 
for further vital statistics. — George I. 
Chatfield, General Secretary, 5 Alben 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1933 

Information is very scarce this month; 
I guess all the boys are busy compiling 
their income tax reports. Since that is a 
good sign of progress (if correct), we 
won’t complain. ■— A note from Gordon 
Pratt tells me he is now in Chicago living 
at 5627 Kenwood Avenue. He states also 
that Wallie Bohrer is a toxicologist for 
the state of Rhode Island, and that Basil 
Parker married Miss Ann O’Hara during 
the latter part of 1935. It sounds as though 
Course VII is going places. 

Jack Andrews tells me of Bob Forbes 
doings: Bob is with the United States 
Army Engineers and claims a record of 
some sort or other for having lived in his 
21st home in little over a year. That sure 
is a record which deserves recognition! 
Are there any challenges out there among 
readers of this column? We would like to 
hear from you. — George O. Henning, 
Jr., General Secretary, 163 Barbey Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert M. Kimball, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-107, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1934 

I realize that I have not had any class 
news in The Review for the last three 
issues, but I hope to make up for the lost 
time in this one. My first bit of informa¬ 
tion comes from Stead Wright. I have had 
his letter for a long time, but some of the 
news it conveys may still be fresh for 
some of you. Miss Jean Ogg dropped that 
name and became Mrs. Lyman Allen, Jr., 
on October 26. The wedding ceremony 
took place at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Newton. Stead himself acted 


the part of head usher, and Bill Baker 
and George Hatch were there to assist 
him. Mrs. Allen comes from Cincinnati, 
and it is there the couple expect to re¬ 
turn, with Lyman taking on a new job 
with Procter and Gamble, something to 
do with gas-fired furnaces. From there he 
was expected to go to New York and, 
finally, to Memphis, Tenn. All this is to 
cover a period of one year, which, if I 
may say so, will make a swell honeymoon, 
aside from the work connected with it. 

Bill Baker, whom I mentioned as hav¬ 
ing been one of the ushers at Lyman’s 
wedding, will probably be asking some of 
the boys to do the same thing for him 
soon. As the story goes. Bill has been 
handing out cigars recently, all because 
he and Miss Ruth Stuart, who hails from 
Danvers, have announced their engage¬ 
ment. Bill, like many other Course XIII 
men, has been at Fore River, Quincy, as 
a welder’s helper since graduation. He is 
now working in the Hull drafting rooms, 
where he spends his days drawing small 
rivet holes on blueprints. 

Bob Elliott is still haunting the class¬ 
rooms at Technology as a teaching fellow 
while pursuing courses for his doctor’s 
degree. Instead of studying for two years 
and then taking a crack at the exam. Bob 
did the unusual by passing the exam the 
fall after graduation and is now putting 
in his time and doing his thesis. What is 
more, he expects to have that sheepskin 
within a year. Another student is Ernie 
Andrews who is attending some univer¬ 
sity or other in St. Louis, where he is 
working for a degree in either botany or 
biology. Ernie spent last year at Am¬ 
herst. 

To come back to Stead, he has had a 
varied career during the past year and a 
half. The Riverside Boiler Works in Cam¬ 
bridge claimed his services during the 
summer of 1934 and when they folded up 
he landed a job with the Sawyer Lumber 
Company in Worcester. After working as 
a steam fitter in their air-conditioning 
department for a few months, he was 
transferred to the office where he was put 
on direct engineering problems. All this 
lasted until August, at which time they 
let him go because of the heavy running 
expenses at the plant. Stead, at the time 
he wrote, was making heating layouts 
for customers of Sears, Roebuck and Com¬ 
pany all over New England and eastern 
New York, but he had fears that his job 
would end with the close of the active 
heating season. While in Worcester, 
Stead ran across Chet Tudbury, who said 
he had a job with the New England 
Power Association. Professor Pratt’24, 
who left Technology a year ago, was 
there, too, working for the American 
Steel and Wire Company, and so was 
good old Obie Denison’ll who is acting 
as promotion manager at the Hotel Ban¬ 
croft. 

Carl Stratton and Stan Lane, who are 
with the American Smelting and Refining 
at East Helena, Mont., apparently lived 
through the hundreds of earth tremors 
that shook that district during October, 
but they did come home one night to find 
a good portion of the ceiling on their 


beds. — Ed Locke has finished up his 
Army career and is now becoming a 
metallurgist at the new plant of the 
Garrison Engineering Company in Great 
Barrington, Mass. Ed and Mrs. Locke are 
report^ to be very happy in their new 
home, and entertained his mother and 
dad over Thanksgiving there. 

Bill Wessel has finally fallen into some 
luck. He landed a job with the American 
Metals Company and sailed on December 
17 for Matahambre, Cuba. Until that 
time he was working in the real estate 
racket and put in his spare time climbing 
mountains in Maine with Jack Eames, 
Bill Lewis, and Bob Jackson. He says 
they got up to 5,267 feet in one place and 
suggests that that probably means only a 
little hill to me. I’m afraid you’re right, 
Bill. — A last minute flash (written on 
the back of a Christmas card) announced 
to me that, after spending his week-ends 
tearing from Providence to Stamford, 
Conn., George Fowles got wise to him¬ 
self and married Beth Hennicker. — A 
report also came to me that Larry Stein 
beat up Freeman Hudson something 
awful. Actually there is little truth to the 
whole thing, because it all happened at a 
blow-out held at the German American 
Athletic Club in New York, where a 
bunch of the fellows were holding forth. 
After the bouncer of the place had re¬ 
quested that they all leave and the inebri¬ 
ates were all lead out quietly, Hudson 
came out, slapped Larry a wallop on the 
back, and after Larry had swung and 
missed a punch at Freeman, the former 
(or the latter, at any rate. Freeman) in¬ 
sisted that no little so-and-so could beat 
him up and get away with it. So there it 
is — Freeman claimed that Larry had 
done this and Larry himself feels rather 
proud of his feat. — Ed Loewenstein is 
working hard for a firm of architects in 
Chicago, remodeling old houses. At 
night he does some private work for 
friends of his. — Syd Nashner has leave 
of absence from Technology, is working 
in Hartford, and goes back to ’’brown- 
bag” over w'eek-ends. — Larry Stein is 
now working in Newark, N. J., with a 
jewelry concern. 

Now for some smatterings of news 
from here and there: George McCaulley, 
after staying in Oklahoma for a year de¬ 
signing oil derricks, is back at the Insti¬ 
tute. — Red West is in Montreal work¬ 
ing for a new Canadian airplane com¬ 
pany. After the regular designer quit. 
Red and another fellow had to learn de¬ 
signing in a hurry, and despite these 
handicaps, a plane was built and tested 
satisfactorily — which is not bad for a 
Course II man. — Obie O’Brien is now 
mess officer at a CCC camp in Melrose. 
We hope he feeds the boys better grub 
than we got at Walker up until a couple 
of years ago. —Johnny FIrones, who al¬ 
ways did have a knack for breaking up 
things, is now an assistant in the Testing 
Materials Laboratory at school. Johnny, 
if you can remember back that far, did a 
fair job of banging himself up on the 
hockey rink. — Sam Joroff’s father has 
not yet learned to appreciate the valuable 
assets contained in his son, but Sam is 
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still working with his dad as general as¬ 
sistant to a general contractor. — Goofy 
Way moved in with Tuffy Emery at his 
place in Jersey City, as did A1 Rogowski. 
Goofy is now with the New York Central 
Railroad and expects soon to be shipped 
to their shops in Cleveland. A1 is now 
with the Worthington Pump and Ma¬ 
chinery Company and does every type of 
engineering work imaginable. Tuffy is 
still with the Barney-Ahlers Construc¬ 
tion Company, that is to say, when he is 
not making whoopee on the snow trains 
and skiing on the better trails of New 
England.—Johnny Westfall started a 
round-robin letter among the members 
of the varsity crew, and through it we 
learned that Johnny Newbegin is still 
working as hard as ever for the Oxford 
Paper Mills at Rumford, Maine, and is 
working still harder indulging in his 
favorite pastimes of mountain climbing 
and skiing. — A1 Mowatt lost his ap¬ 
pendix, but his remarks about it are 
something you will have to ask Westfall 
about. Ask him also about the colorful 
language of the shipbuilders of Bath. — 
Frank Nicoli is studying the operation of 
one of the plants of Metcalf and Eddy, 
sanitary engineers, at North Adams, 
Mass. — Butch Patch is becoming quite 
the metallurgist, what with his traveling 
all over the East attending to problems of 
welding. 

There is a bit more that I have not in¬ 
cluded, but I promise here and now that 
you will find me spread over more than a 
page of the May number, so keep your 
shirts on, and if you want to hear some 
more about Bolivia, just keep on reading 
this. 

There are some things down in this 
neck of the woods that might be of inter¬ 
est to some of you, and if you’ll bear with 
me. I’ll try to point out a few of them. 
On alternate Sundays we have a large 
market in Pulacayo, this being so mainly 
because pay day comes for the workers 
every second Saturday and because noth¬ 
ing is sold on a credit basis by these peo¬ 
ple to one another. The market is situated 
on a little hill just outside the main gate 
of the Campatnento and overlooks all the 
surrounding country. On a Saturday pre¬ 
ceding market day, llama caravans and 
scores of pack mules enter the small en¬ 
closure, bearing all sorts of foods and 
articles that are sure to find buyers the 
next day. About four in the afternoon the 
daily train from Uyuni (the Company’s 
railroad, 31 kilometers from Uyuni to 
Pulacayo and 12 kilometers more to 
Huanchaca including a four-kilometer 
tunnel through the mountain) brings in 
loads of fresh vegetables and fruit from 
Cochabamba and La Paz. These are im¬ 
mediately taken over by the Intendente 
(Company-appointed mayor) whose job 
it is to distribute everything among the 
people who are actually going to sell 
to the public — a sort of middle-man 
proposition. "And so to bed.” 

Comes the dawn and everybody rushes 
to market to get the pick of the crop. The 
first small stands encountered are those of 
the more prosperous merchants from 
Uyuni who have brought along materials 


for suits, good stuff, too, some of it real 
imported Harris tweed and the like. They 
have shoes, socks, ties, good shirts, and 
on request can and will get you leather 
jackets, vicuna blankets, silverware, and 
native rugs. For that matter, they are 
money changers, and their rates are al¬ 
ways far better than those given by the 
Banco Central in La Paz. Of course, it is 
all very illegal, but nobody seems to care. 
The Bolsa Negra, or bootleg exchange, al¬ 
ways will exist in Bolivia as long as the 
government tries to boost the value of its 
currency against the laws of supply and 
demand. 

However, we are still wandering about 
the market. Next we come across a small 
stand where are sold sandals, called ojotas, 
for the Indians. Some of them are soled 
with the shoes of automobile tires, and 
these are given the name, llantas, which 
is also the Spanish word for automobile 
tire. Here we see also a slipper or moc¬ 
casin made of cowhide, polcas, which 
most of the miners wear underground. A 
little farther on Indian women sell the 
native wool blankets or mantas made in 
brilliant colors with figures of eagles and 
condors and of men and women, the more 
expensive ones made of vicuna wool, the 
cheaper ones of sheep or llama wool. 

A hardware stand carries everything 
from penknives to axes, padlocks to door 
hinges, and includes among its wares 
marbles, rubber balls, and nails. The 
stock at this stand never seems to dimin¬ 
ish or expand from one month to the 
next, and it may be wondered what the 
total sales are for a whole year. 

Now we come upon the food section. 
Here are found literally some 50 women 
squatted, sometimes on a cloth, but more 
often with their wares merely spread on 
the bare ground about them. The first 
thing that strikes the eye of the visitor is 
the funny, black-looking potato. These 
are chums or frozen potatoes, a favorite of 
the natives. Potatoes are found in large 
quantities, of more varieties than one 
ordinarily believed existed. There are also 
toasted beans, which taste very much 
like roasted almonds. There are corn meal, 
rice, oranges, lettuce, cabbage, carrots, 
and paltas, which we call alligator pears 
at home. 

Under a shed the butchers hold forth. 
Meat is sold by the pound. It makes no 
difference if one asks for a steak, it all 
comes to you as so many pounds of meat 
pure or hueso, which means without or 
with bone. The difference in price is about 
half and in the American money it 
amounts to seven cents or three-and-one- 
half cents a pound. Of course, one may 
buy the leg of a bull, in which case one 
takes home one’s purchase, hide, hair, 
and all. Cuts of meat are unknown to 
Pulacayans, and after being here for a 
spell, one also forgets those ware dis¬ 
tinctions we call for at home and refers to 
the meat at a given meal as good or bad, 
tough or tender. 

At the farther end of the market are 
sold bundles of tola, a prairie shrub which 
is brought in by llama trains and which is 
used for fuel in place of coal by all but the 
gringo employees. Each llama carries two 


such bundles weighing about 25 pounds 
each and these sell for 25 to 30 centavos — 
two cents in our money. Paja, or tall 
straw-like grass, may also be bought and 
this is used in making adobe walls or as 
a cementing agency on roofs. 

If you are hungry and if you have an 
iron stomach (which is essential for what 
I am going to tell you), you may stop at 
any of the dozen lunch stands for a bite. 
The fare at all of them is the same, 
namely chupe: a goulash, half soup and 
half meat, of a greasy and almost dis¬ 
gusting flavor. Great pots of it are cooked 
over a charcoal fire and the customer re¬ 
ceives his share on a tin or porcelain 
plate for 10 centavos. You may buy also a 

iece of roast meat which is weighed on a 

and balance (the counterweight being a 
couple of stones) and handed you as is. 
Wrappers of any kind are unknown here 
in the market and each customer brings 
his own basket or cloth in which to carry 
home his purchases. Only the Company’s 
store wraps such things as rice, sugar, 
corn meal, and barley, and then only in a 
thin paper of the nature of tissue. A 
gringo shopping alone is always trailed 
by a group of chicos, or little boys, hoping 
for a chance to carry everything the 
gringo may chance to buy. The reason is 
that class distinctions are great and only 
the lower class should be seen carrying 
things. They have been brought up to feel 
that they are beasts of burden and anyone 
else, a gringo especially, is lowering him¬ 
self greatly by being seen carrying any¬ 
thing. 

On the way out we see the gamblers 
getting started for the day. The old shell 
game is under way, as are a number of 
varieties of it, but most outstanding is a 
game called taha. This game is played 
with a piece of bone from a cow’s leg, 
cut so that it is about three inches long 
with the ends planed. Two men only are 
the active players and they pitch the bone 
down a court some 25 feet long. It is sim¬ 
ilar to horseshoe pitching, except that 
the bone must lantl on one side, a heads- 
and-tails idea. All the spectators take 
part in the betting, each picking his man 
before the throw. 

Prices in the market seem low to us, 
but to these poor people who make so 
little they seem unreasonably high. I 
have already mentioned the price of 
meat; potatoes cost about $1.00 for 100 
pounds; oranges, 20 cents a dozen; eggs, 
$ 1.35 per hundred. I know most of these 
prices because for the past seven months 
I have been in charge of the Rancho, or 
company staff house. At present we are 
feeding 14 men at an average of $15 a 
month for each. Only a week ago I was 
in Huanchaca doing a few days’ work 
when I chanced upon a real bargain: Two 
Indians were there from a place called 
Toropalca, some 250 kilometers away. 
They had come on foot accompanied by 
three mules loaded with 1,200 peaches, 
and the trip had taken six days. In addi¬ 
tion to the peaches, each mule carried its 
own rations and those of its two Indian 
owners. The peaches were packed in 
straw packages which were tied securely 
with hide rope and fastened to the mules’ 
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backs. None was any the worse for the 
trip or the heat encountered. I found the 
Indians selling their wares for Bs. 1.60 
(11 cents) a hundred. Naturally, I bought 
a great quantity of them and brought 
them home for our cook to use in pies, 
preserves, and as plain fruit. 

Chickens are rare at present, but are 
bought alive, for anywhere between 21 
and 35 cents a chicken. Most of them are 
scrawny, underfed birds, but give them a 
week or two of feeding on the leftovers 
from our table and a shot of whisky be¬ 
fore killing and they make fairly good 
eating. Not so with any wild fowl shot 
nearby; boiling in water for a full day 
rarely takes out the toughness. As for 
pork, all ours comes from Cochabamba, 
where we have a standing weekly order. 
You may ask why, and I'll say that al¬ 
though there are lots of hogs here in 
Pulacayo, we shall stick to a dairy farm 
in order to get ours. To explain: In 1891 
there were less than 100 toilets in La Paz. 
This was unsanitary to be sure, but the 
politicians were anxious that there 
should be no more as they earned on a 
thriving business by maintaining scores 
of hogs which roamed the streets as 
scavangers, were slaughtered, and were 
sold as meat. The La Paz of 1891 is the 
Pulacayo of 1936, except that the poli¬ 
ticians are not the owners of the hogs 
who roam the areas of the toiletless 
town. 

As a fitting end to this tale perhaps I 
should add a little story that keeps going 
the rounds here, actually occurring not 
too long ago. A newly arrived gringa 
(wife of one of the Company’s engineers) 
went to market and purchased a hen, 
gallina. On her return home she began to 
entertain thoughts of raising her own 
chickens and rushed back to buy a 
rooster. On arriving there the second 
time she found herself stumped for the 
word gallo, and so, in all seriousness, 
asked for a gallina hombre, or man hen. 
The woman handed her a rooster and 
never let out so much as a snicker. The 
natives allow you to go on making mis¬ 
take after mistake in your Spanish, but 
they are too well mannered to correct 
you or to laugh at some of the silly things 
that may be said. 

On February 22 (no, Washington’s 
birthday is not celebrated) begins a week 
of fiestas. The whole thing is known as 
Carnaval and is the Mardi Gras of South 
America, or the opening of the Lent 
season. I’ll try to take it all in and give 
a description of it in my next issue. — 
Robert C. Becker, General Secretary, 
Compania Huanchaca de Bolivia, Pula¬ 
cayo, Bolivia, S. A. Hoyt P. Steele, 
Assistant Secretary, 2440 Orrington Ave¬ 
nue, Evanston, Ill. 

1935 

Greetings and salutations. Gang. The 
coming of the new issue of The Review 
marks the passing of another month, and 
we hope records jobs for a few more mem¬ 
bers of the Class. Your Walter Winchell 
has turned lazy, all of a sudden, and ab¬ 
solutely refuses to go through the many 
hours of laborious work required to edit 


the material so as to give it by Courses. 
Beginning this time with news items, in¬ 
formation from school, and so on, I first 
of all have the disagreeable information 
for you that one of the members of our 
Class has met with an untimely end: 
Paul C. Cooper was killed by a train on 
January 26. I am sure we all regret the 
loss of this classmate and join in express¬ 
ing our sincere sympathy to his parents. 

— I have a marriage to announce, this 
time: Daniel B. Clapp and Miss Charlotte 
L. Clapp were married on January 25. 
Best wishes to you both! — 1. H. Munro 
and Claudine M. Bedell are engaged. — 
Our last clipping indicates that Philip H. 
Johnson won the Pershing Medal for at¬ 
tainment in military education. He made 
a trip to Washington for the presentation 
on January 10. Congratulations, Phil! 

A rumor has found its way up to this 
cold country that Hugh Fenlon is work¬ 
ing for Electric Bond and Share Company, 
in New York City. I had a letter from 
Johnny Talbert which was in such a con¬ 
densed condition that the best thing I 
can do is to give it to you verbatim: 
“First, about my three roommates in 
that well-known track fraternity (?) on 
Corey Hill, Brookline: (l) A1 Greenlaw 

— very little news — supposed to be 
working in Connecticut at some job 
connected with what he studied at school 

— what’s your address, Al? (2) Cars 
Brooks — slaving away in the electro¬ 
lytic department of the Hooker Electro¬ 
chemical Company. Despite the slaving 
and hard work, his mother’s good home 
cooking has added about ten or 20 
pounds to his weight. He needs track and 
Oscar. (3) Jack Colby — in Boston, at 
least on a few week-ends — working out 
of the Boston office of the Johnson Service 
Company (heat regulation) — using his 
personality to sell all their gadgets to 
New England. (4) That means me — 
getting practical experience in the experi¬ 
mental engine test house of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation before advanc¬ 
ing to the engineering department. I’m 
bringing all my theoretical knowledge 
down to earth and facts. Interesting, but 
the usual squawk about not much pay. 
Now about some of Course XVI men I’ve 
heard about: (l) Abe Randell (my thesis 
partner) is living with Brooksie and his 
folks at Lockport, N. Y., and working 
for the Harrison Radiator Company, a 
subsidiary of General Motors — some¬ 
thing to do with tool and die cast esti¬ 
mating. (2) Karl Achterkirchen — still 
at school taking graduate work and 
studying stressed skin under Professor 
Newell. Going to fool with the tin can 
on the first floor of Testing Materials 
Laboratory — not so much studying and 
therefore more time to raise hell with the 
girl’s schools. (3) Bob Goodman — at 
school too — welding assistant and gen¬ 
eral nuisance. (4) Guy Haines — at 
Pensacola with the Naval Reserve. (5) 
Bill Stark — at Brewster on Long Island. 
(6) Chris Rafferty — with Pioneer In¬ 
strument. (7) Wachs and Wiener — with 
Lycoming. Wachs dropped in on me a 
while back — testing vibration of one of 
their props on one of our engines. (8) 


Agnew — with T.W.A. in Kansas City. 
(9) Moffatt — with Consolidated in 
California. (10) Clark and Gale — at 
Bendix. Well, I guess I’ve gabbed 
enough. This ought to furnish a few lines 
for that column of yours.” You’re cer¬ 
tainly right about that, Johnny. Thanks 
a lot. 

Another quotation for you, fellows: 
"To make up somewhat for my unbroken 
silence since graduation. I’ll try to fur¬ 
nish you with some pertinent information 
about some of the other lost sheep. I’ve 
been working for General Chemical 
Company since September and have been 
in their plants at Edgewater, N. J., Balti¬ 
more, and Marcus Hook, successively. I 
got out of the trenches shortly after 
Christmas and am now in the Buffalo 
sales office. The climate here has the same 
relation to that of Boston, as Boston’s 
has to Palm Beach. My recommendation 
to anyone who may be interested is never 
to come to Buffalo unless he has to and, 
even if he has to, don’t come. While I 
was in Wilmington working at the Mar¬ 
cus Hook plant — where Freddy Lincoln 
was also — I lived with Proctor Wether- 
ill ’34 and saw a good deal of Hal Bemis 
and Charlie Taylor. Bemis is still bearing 
a charmed life, dissipating more than ever 
before and still getting away with it. He 
is spreading utter ruination among 
Philadelphia’s fairest, and works for 
Campbell’s Soup on the side. He and I at¬ 
tended an alumni banquet in Philadelphia 
at which Lobby spoke and, in the course 
of the speech, directed several libelous 
remarks in our direction anent the senior 
banquet. Charlie Taylor is working for 
the Riegel Paper Company in Milford, 
N. J., and is being vastly efficient. It is 
rumored that he is installing Ferny’s 
Newport News system there, trying to 
make battleships out of cellophane or 
something like that. I’ve also heard from 
Wes Loomis; he’s working for Automatic 
Electric in Chicago, and from his letters 
I can’t quite make out whether he is 
chairman of the board or only president. 
Pat Patitz is now representing Foster 
Wheeler in Rochester. He has memorized 
his steam tables and greatly increases the 
entropy of the universe every time he 
opens his mouth. Phil Johnston is due to 
arrive in Rochester shortly to stay for 
two or three years and also to keep Pat 
company. He works for Carrier and when 
he and Patitz get together the air is thick 
with coefficients of thermal conductivity 
and great relative humidity. That covers 
the waterfront to the best of my ability.” 
That letter was written by none other 
than John Duff. 

You’ll have to forgive me for the 
wholesale quotations, but it is a mighty 
easy way to cover a large amount of 
material, Here is another one for you, this 
time from a letter written by Johnnie 
Ryan: "On July 1 I went to work for 
Republic Steel Company, here in Youngs¬ 
town, as research assistant in the electric 
welding of pipe. I looked up two fellows 
from Course III, the Class of ’32, Denny 
Curtin and Tommy Hannafin, both of 
whom are working in the metallurgical 
department of Youngstown Sheet and 
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Tube, and I have been living with them 
ever since. At first we roomed in the same 
house, but in September, Mort Jenkins 
came to join us and work with me in the 
same department. We were a little 
crowded for space, so we looked around 
and hired a furnished house with two 
other young metallurgists, one from Case 
and the other from Lehigh. That was in 
October; we have been living in the same 
house ever since and taking life very easy 
and fully. On December 151 left Republic 
and was hired as an assistant metallurgist 
by the Carnegie Illinois Company, also 
here in Youngstown. Several days later 
Jenkins moved in with me, and we have 
been working in the open hearth ever- 
since. So much for our business — so¬ 
cially things are beginning to hum 
around here, and with the coming of 
warmer weather, no doubt the inhibited 
passions of the winter will be allowed full 
sway and reign. As for the rest of Course 
III, I don't know much recent news. The 
last time I heard from any of them, this 
was the situation: John Brosnahan was 
working for Bethlehem Steel in Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa.; John Seaver, with General 
Electric in Schenectady; Jim Eng, as 
complaint metallurgist with Halcomb 
Steel Company in Syracuse. This job of 
seeing that Jenkins does not get into any 
complications with some of his high- 
quality lady friends keeps me on my toes 
all the time — we’ve named him Casa¬ 
nova. The news of the Class is eagerly 
scanned every time The Review arrives. 
We enjoy it immensely, and we have had 
ample opportunity to compare it with 
the Case and Lehigh alumni magazines, 
but it is ridiculous even to try to compare 
them. The Review beats them all hol¬ 
low. My best regards and hopes that 
these other fellows will find time to 
write you and give us the latest dirt on 
what they are doing.” 

Still another quotation, my dear fel¬ 
lows; this time a bit of humor from Paul 
Goldberg: "There’s damn little news 
about myself to tell. You probably know 
that Bill Abramowitz and I drifted 
around New Jersey early last summer 
looking for a few opportunities to utilize 
our Tech training, and I took a jim-dandy 
vacation for myself, touring the National 
parks and visiting the California-Pacific 
Exposition. Don’t let the California 
Chamber of Commerce fool you about 
the weather out there, either. When it 
decides to rain there, it does it quite as 
casually and efficiently as any place. Bill 
also wrote to you about the smash-up out 
in Colorado, but he didn’t know, and 
still doesn’t know, about the girl I met 
on the way home — you know, the kind 
that makes you forget that you’re a piece 
of human hamburger trying to conva¬ 
lesce. But, enough of that; it brings me 
to the point where I entered the graduate 
school and started shooting for a star 
that said Ph.D. on it. I guess the old 
school grows on you after a while — I 
hate to leave it, to go out into the cold, 
cruel world. Here’s some news, practi¬ 
cally red hot: Ben Blocker, my old in¬ 
separable, is working for a Boston * 
lithographing company. Now we’ve g6t 


to see that he doesn’t get married, sudden¬ 
like. How is the matrimonial mortality 
in the Class? ’Thirty-six lost A.T.Hunter 
months ago. Perk Ehrlich, Howard 
Mason, and I, the representatives of V ’35 
in the graduate school are brushing our 
teeth twice a day and seeing our Bursar 
twice a year, but we’d like to send our 
regards and best wishes from the old fac¬ 
tory to you. Bob, and the rest of the Class 
out in the industrial world.” 

From a letter by Jack Hossfeld we learn 
that Gerald Rich was married on January 
4 to Verna Mackay in New Hampshire. 
They are now living in Malden, and Jerry 
works for Hygrade-Sylvania Corporation 
in their engineering department. Mai 
Porter is still out West, and is now in 
charge of a small mine. Seems as if his 
girl at Smith is getting quite lonesome. 
From the Alumni Association we learn 
that Mai has been constructing a crush¬ 
ing and flotation mill in connection with 
G. B. Hulett’34. They had so many 
earthquakes out that way that the vari¬ 
ous tremors are referred to by number. 
Earthquake Number 471 made the brick 
mill building unsafe, and several weeks 
were used in bracing the wall. A little 
later a cold snap came suddenly and as 
the power was shut off, everything con¬ 
taining water froze up, resulting in many 
broken pipes. Everything dates according 
to the earthquakes; after Number 61, 
Mai visited Stan Lane and C. P. Stratton 
’34, who are working at the East Helena 
smelter. Well, I guess it wont be long 
now until Mai will be the owner of a long 
list of valuable mining properties, with 
valuable aid from the Smithite. Henry 
Kimball and Jack are still in the experi¬ 
mental department of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation. 

News from H. M. Arakelian: Follow¬ 
ing graduation he started to work for the 
Gulf Refining Company at their Phila¬ 
delphia plant. He was operating the 
gasoline treating plant, the chemical 
plant, and the pumping equipment. He 
had no competition and received high 
wages, but his health couldn’t stand the 
gaff of the acid fumes and shift work. At 
present, he is operating his father’s ga¬ 
rage, and will probably remain there until 
spring. Fiske King is in Ambler; to use 
his own words: ”I expect to stay in 
Ambler for some time yet. It’s a nice spot 
and I’m quite satisfied.” Jim Notman is 
at the B. F. Sturtevant Company and is 
now in the drafting room, which is part 
of his sales training course. Dick Law¬ 
rence has a new job now with the Jenny 
Manufacturing Company, He is in the of¬ 
fice in the Chelsea plant and previously 
worked for six summers in one of their 
gas stations. 

Another quotation, this time from 
Jeff Farmer:”. . . I am on the Goodyear 
Engineering Flying Squadron, but don’t 
let the name fool you, it is essentially the 
same as most large companies’ training 
groups except that most of the work con¬ 
sists of practical work in the departments 
rather than a lot of school work, like, for 
example, the Firestone Company, I like 
the work a lot and can recommend Good¬ 
year as the best company to work for in 


the industry. I say this from what I have 
run into and from what older men of 
more experience say. I started last July 
right after ORC camp in what they call 
the production squadron, and worked for 
two months in the belt room where all 
belts are cured. In September I was trans¬ 
ferred to the engineering squad where I 
am now. At that time I worked as an 
electrician, then as mechanic with a re¬ 
pair gang, and from that I went outdoors 
to a surveying job which Goodyear was 
doing for the city of Akron. That lasted 
up to Christmas, at which time I was 
transferred back into the plant to the en¬ 
gineering staff in the heating and ven¬ 
tilating division. That work seemed to 
me to be the best of all, since it was 
Course II stuff and I had a chance to use 
my own head for a change. Last week I 
was shoved into the maintenance analy¬ 
sis division of the staff where I am now. 1 
haven’t got oriented very well as yet, but 
as in the past, it will probably prove to 
be more interesting than previous jobs. 
In addition to this work I attend school 
two hours a week and gym one hour, for 
which I get paid. The set-up here on the 
squad is that you remain on it for a maxi¬ 
mum of three years, during which time 
you look around for a good place to 
‘light,’ Most fellows transfer off the 
squad before their time is up, but it is per¬ 
missible to remain the whole three years 
and graduate. Graduates get a certificate 
showing them to be Master Rubber 
Workers. The M.I.T. Association here is 
quite weak, considering that there are 
approximately 100 graduates, but right 
now it is trying to come to life through 
the efforts of Earl W. Glen’29 and F. 
Payson Hammond’25. We had a dinner 
and dance last Saturday and about 23 
couples and one stag showed up. The one 
stag was George Reece, who is with the 
United States Bureau of Public Health, or 
something like that, here in Akron. He 
is living at the Y.M.C.A. I guess the only 
other news that would interest you is 
that I am within 30 miles of McFadyen, a 
Beta, who is in Cleveland with General 
Electric. His address, in case you haven’t 
it, is 1842 Hastings Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Bernie Nelson, another, is in Buf¬ 
falo with the New York Telephone. We 
all are going to get together here soon. 
Bernie’s address is 295 Bird Avenue.” 

The next letter is from Chicago, my old 
home town. Charlie Debes wrote the fol¬ 
lowing about his troubles in finding (?) a 
job: "First of all, everything is O.K. out 
in this section of the country — that is, 
generally speaking. Fellows now come up 
and ask you for a quarter instead of a 
dime. Trow Leavitt came into towm last 
December and we w'ent out together a 
few times. At present he is down South, 
traveling with his mother. Rather tough, 
don’t you think? He will, I think, go 
back to school next February — at least, 
those are the plans he told me. Harvard, 
if you must know, is the institution in 
mind, though it breaks my heart to tell 
you. Sold up the river, that’s what. . . . 

"Three days after graduation I went to 
New York for a day’s visit and from there 
drove out to Chicago with my mother. 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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After a week back home, my grandpar¬ 
ents took me out to the Dakotas to spend 
the rest of the month in resting. On the 
way East we stayed on a farm in Iowa for 
a w'eek. There I tried out my hand in cul¬ 
tivatin' and weedin'; I also did a turn at 
milking, but the cow balked. I don't 
blame her a bit, however, seeing as how a 
glass of milk was all that ten minutes ef¬ 
fort could provide. Anyway, it was good 
preparation for the future job, as you 
shall see. In the second week in July my 
grandfather brought me down to the In¬ 
ternational Harvester Company and in¬ 
troduced me to the big boss for hiring. 
From then on, much to my surprise, it 
wasn't a question whether I would get a 
job, but what type of work would I like. 
After all the black pictures painted for us 
electrical engineers at Technology, I was 
rather floored at the suddenness of it all. 
It seems M.I.T. has a much better reputa¬ 
tion out here than in the East. After a few 
conversations with several men down 
there at the main offices, I thought that 
if I could get out and get some practical 
experience in one of the plants, it would 
be the best foundation for almost any¬ 
thing to follow. So 1 went out to the 
McCormick works at Western and Blue 
Island Avenues. I am with the electrical 
department at present. The electrical en¬ 
gineering department here installs all 
electrical equipment and does the main¬ 
taining, repairing, and testing of it. For 
the first two weeks I was in the drafting 
room, taking the place of the electrical 
engineer who was on vacation. I had told 
them before that I wanted some prac¬ 
tical experience so when he came back 
they gave it to me. The first job I had was 
installing a three-inch conduit up in the 
ceiling of a foundry with the temperature 
about 140 degrees. The ceiling was some 
30 feet in the air and there was so much 
smoke m? there that you could hardly 
breath. 'To install the conduit it had first 
to be carried up on a nice wobbly exten¬ 
sion ladder; from there operations were 
shifted to a wide three-inch I beam — 
this 30 feet up. Of course, once up there 
we attached safety belts so we could work 
with more ease; but those darn pipes 
weigh from 80 to 90 pounds and to go 
galivanting around with them was an 
art. (There are two fellows to a pipe, in 
case you are wondering.) This line was 
200 feet across. If we installed three 10- 
foot sections a day, we were satisfied. Six 
weeks of that and then I was shifted to 
engine room maintenance. That was a big 
improvement. Its duties were as implied 
by the name, the maintenance of all elec¬ 
trical equipment in the engine rooms. Oh 
yes, I forgot to mention that they were 
building a million-dollar power house 
here, which at the present time is about 
half finished. TheCombustionEngineering 
Company of New York is doing the work. 

"In the first part of November I was 
again shifted to the testing department. 
This is the best job of them all. In it I 
have to clean, adjust, and repair all the 
Leeds and Northrup temperature-con¬ 
trolling devices, some 45 of them; make 
and standardize all the thermocouples we 
use in the furnaces; and make tests on dif¬ 


ferent types of apparatus to determine if 
they are overloaded. Then, in my spare 
time, I can fix the bosses' fans, hair driers, 
radios, electric trains, and so on. I like 
the work very much, but here is the funny 
part of it all: Work starts at 7 ;30 in the 
morning and I live some 12 miles north of 
the plant, so it means that I start out to 
work at 6:15 a.m. If you don't think that 
is early, try it during these winter 
months." 

Still another quotation for you, my 
laddies: "As you know, my home is in 
Dauphin (about eight miles up the 
river), but for the winter we have moved 
to an apartment in Harrisburg. This is 
very convenient, since I just drive to 
work. Also, my girl lives about five 
blocks from here. Enough said about 
where I am and why. I haven't heard 
from Bob Anderson for some time, but 
from all indications he is enjoying him¬ 
self at Sparrows Point, Md. When nice 
weather begins to roll around again the 
three of us will very likely get together 
for a week-end. As for myself, things 
have been pretty good: Last June 1 got a 
job with the Harrisburg Steel Corpora¬ 
tion as an inspector in the coupling shop. 
The work was very dirty and the hours, 
from 7 A.M. to 3:30 p.m. I progressed 
fairly rapidly at that, though there was 
only one raise in wages, which came 
after about six weeks. Soon I got to doing 
rather special work in the same line. The 
bosses got to know me pretty well, and 
everybody treated me fine. I liked the 
work, but I didn't like the hours or the 
dirt. About Christmas time the chief en¬ 
gineer, whom I had never met, came to 
me and asked to see me in his office. We 
had an interview and a very pleasant 
chat. To make a long story short, I 
landed a very nice job in the engineering 
department. I now work with the chief, 
the president, and so on, and believe me, 
there is a darn fine bunch in that office. I 
am the only new man they have taken on, 
which puts me in the spotlight. It's going 
to be plenty tough, but I’m now' in the 
main office, with office hours and a salary. 
This is really news, it happened only last 
week. In fact I can hardly realize it yet, 
but it must be true. How I ever got into 
the office without pull is beyond me, for 
it is generally conceded that pull is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for such a break. Right 
now I am doing estimating work, but as 
soon as we get caught up on that, the 
chief is going to start me right in on en¬ 
gineering. This is a small plant, as you 
know, but it has possibilities when the 
general business conditions improve. 
Let's hope that things will move right 
along in the next few years. I have a 
tough job ahead of me, but Technology 
hardened me to that sort of stuff.” The 
above note w’as written by Bob Landis. 

A lovely epistle from Hal Bemis reveals 
that he is working for Campbell Soup, 
where he is undergoing the rigors of a 
training course which he thinks is de¬ 
signed to acquaint him with the most 
cherished and hidden secrets of the vege¬ 
table world. He now has a very profound 
knowledge of the length, width, color, 
temperament, and so on, of carrots, pota¬ 


toes, tomatoes, and all other miscellany 
that can be crowded together in the form 
of soup in one of the Continental Can 
Company’s best cans. Hal reports that 
Howard Bernhardt is with Campbell’s 
also, but in the laboratory. It seems to 
me that if it has taken these boys such a 
long time to learn all about soup, they 
will be gray by the time they get to nuts. 
Howard puts on a good show of flourish¬ 
ing amongst the test tubes and burners in 
a most efficient manner, but seems to find 
time enough to visit Washington more 
frequently than merely to see the 
buildings. 

A note from Case Rucker reveals that 
he is now on the way to the first rung of 
the ladder in Sears, Roebuck and Com¬ 
pany. He is in the shipping and receiving 
room, learning the groundwork of the 
business, and raising a sweat upon his 
manly brow. — Paul Mormino writes 
the following: "Well, here goes! For the 
past six months I have been working for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
an engineer’s aid. The first four months 
found me bouncing about the state work¬ 
ing on sidewalk and road projects. Last 
November, however, I was transferred to 
Newburyport, where the state is con¬ 
structing a highway bridge (on the Turn¬ 
pike) to eliminate a dangerous grade 
crossing. The work is well under way 
and the bridge is scheduled to be com¬ 
pleted next September, so I will probably 
be stationed in Newburyport for at least 
eight months. I find the work here very 
interesting and I would even enjoy it if 
only that damned cold weather would 
stay away.” 

Vin Mooney, when last heard from, 
was finishing a term of graduate work at 
the Institute and getting ready to spend 
the second term back with General Elec¬ 
tric. He also gives the pleasant news that 
100% of the Course VI-A boys are em¬ 
ploy^. — Paul Herkart is with R.C.A. 
Radiotron at Harrison, N. J., making 
power tubes. His most arduous labor 
seems to be that of speeding up the pro¬ 
duction of special tubes for test purposes. 
According to Paul, Otto Zwanzig has 
started work with Public Service of New 
Jersey. Paul also gives the following in¬ 
teresting note about Harold Oshry: "H. 
M. Oshry is considering a move to Chi¬ 
cago from the Kearny plant of the U. S. 
Steel Company. Mr. Oshry is undecided 
whether to accept the position of treas¬ 
urer or secretary of the company, both of 
which he has been offered. As you see, 
the fate of the U. S. Steel is in balance.” 
— According to Paul I made a mistake 
about Oshry's location in the February 
issue of The Review. The Kearny, N. J., 
address is correct. 

One month we had 7,500 words in this 
column; let’s try to break that record. 
If you have tired of writing to me, try our 
new assistant secretary. Jack Hossfeld 
has resigned from that position and Dick 
Lawrence has agreed to take on its re¬ 
sponsibilities.— Robert J. Granberg, 
General Secretary, 172 Water Street, East- 
port, Maine. Richard Lawrence, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 111 Waban Hill Road 
North, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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The Low Tension Rubber Belt 


-On All 

18" 8-ply Condor 
Compensated Belt 
driving a tube mill 
in a cement plant. 


Types of 


Drives 


On a card-room 
(textile) drive. 


On a textile 
ining frame. 


Sold By Leading Jobbers 


28" 9-ply Condor 
Compensated Belt 
main drive in a 
paper mill. Note 
low-tension sag. 


On the many varying types of drives 
found throughout industry, Condor 
Compensated, the lov^ tension rubber 
belt with equalized ply stresses over 
pulleys, has amply demonstrated its 
efficiency, economy and dependa¬ 
bility . . . Twelve outstanding advan¬ 
tages over standard rubber belting 
cause a rapidly growing number of 
manufacturers who are determined to 
get maximum operating economy 
to specify Condor Compensated. It 
handles peak loads without slip, 
holds fasteners three to four times 
longer, operation is not affected by 
atmospheric conditions or moisture, 
and plies do not rupture because 
they are equalized . . . The installa¬ 
tions shown are typical. A trial will 
convince you. 


Transmission Belt 
V-Belf 

Conveyor Belt 
Air Hose 
Controctors Hose 
Sand Blast Hose 
Suction Hose 
Fire Hose 
Hydraulic Hose 
Steam Hose 
Water Hose 
Chute Lining 
Launder Lining 
Industrial Brake Blocks 
Molded Rubber Goods 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
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Photo Courtesy Mossechusetts lr\stitute of Technology 

W^ritefor BULLETIN X-3508-T 
for Complete Information 
# The original circuit of the STROBOTAC was 
developed by Messrs. Edgerton and Germeshausen 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
STROBOTAC not only is a very accurate electrical 
tachometer but also is used extensively to slow 
down motion in high speed machinery. 

Its speed range is 600 to 14,400 rpm, read directly 
on a dial calibrated to an accuracy of 2%. It is 
compact, weighs only 12 pounds and operates direct 
from any 110 volt 60 cycle a-cline. The Type 631-A 
STROBOTAC is priced at $95.00. Other strobo¬ 
scopic equipment is described in Bulletin X-3508-T. 
Write for your copy. Address; General Radio Com¬ 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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ONE TEN-THOUSANDTH 
OF AN INCH! 


nOTATION — RECIPROCATION — DISPLACE- 

MENT. Speed measurements and motion studies of 
the largest to the smallest machine are simple with the 

STROBOTAC. 

The engineers in the top photograph are studying the 
action of a Silentvane Air Conditioning unit, operating at 
1 750 rpm. — observing the effect of fan blade shape on air 
flow — determining the critical fan speed. These essential 
characteristics are extremely difficult to obtain with ordin¬ 
ary measurements. They are equally simple to determine 
with the STROBOTAC. The Sturtevant Company uses sev¬ 
eral General Radio stroboscopes regularly in their research 
and development departments. 

At the right the displacement of the integrating wheel 
on a shaft of the Differential Analyzer at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is being measured to 1 10,000 
inch — a precise determination practically impossible to 
obtain without the STROBOTAC. This study requires 
complete stopping of motion while the integrating disc 
and wheel are moving at normal speed. Here again the 
STROBOTAC, one of six constantly in use at Technology, 
furnished the answer. 

These two motion studies are illustrative of the limitless 
applications of the STROBOTAC to the problems of the 
laboratory worker, the production engineer and the re¬ 
search department. Let General Radio engineers show you 
how the STROBOTAC can be of assistance to you. 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 










